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THE    DOWNFALL  cLA  DEBACLE). 

By  EMILE  ZOLA.   Translated  by  Ebnest  A.  Vizetelly.  With  2  Maps. 

'A  masterly  piece  of  work.  France  should  be  proud  of  M.  Zola.  ..."  The  Downfall" 
is  the  most  instructive  and  fearfully  fascluatiug  book  that  has  been  written,  or  possibly 
could  be  writ'.en.  on  the  Frauco-Uermaii  War." — Piioi'1.b. 

'A  most  fascinating  story.' — Christian  Would. 

' "  The  Dowufiill "  is  one  of  the  most  realistic  and  fascinating  narratives  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  reading  public  for  a  long  time  past.  It  is  a  work  that  reflects  the  genius 
of  the  great  writer  in  every  page.  il.  Zoia  set  himself  a  big  task,  aud  he  has  faithfully 
and  fearlessly  accomplished  it.' — Sala's  Jouhnal. 

'  The  suDject  has  turned  the  terribly  conscientious  transcriber  of  documents  into  a 
poet.  .  .  .  The  grander  side  of  the  awful  strugiile  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and,  in  its  own 
way,  M.  Zola's  novel  is  almost  as  religious  as  a  Greek  tragedy.  ...  It  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  thoroughly  artistic  way  in  which  II.  Zola  has  succeeded  in  blending  the 
personal  and  national  elements  in  his  drama.' — Gla.show  Hbuald. 

'  From  first  to  last  the  reader  will  be  Jascinatftt  with  M.  Zola's  brilliant  style,  for 
he  rises  to  greater  heights  of  sublimity  in  "The  Downfall"  than  in  any  of  his  otier 
books.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  historical  dramas  ever  written.  ,  .  .  Zola  was  the 
only  man  who  was  equal  to  it.     He  has  produced  a  masterpiece.' — Morniso  Lkader. 

'This  long-priimi-ied  adfiition  to  the  celebrated  Rougou-  Macquart  series  has  broueht 
joy  to  tne  admirers  of  M.  Zola,  and  has  raised  him  in  the  estimation  even  of  those  who 
Ijave  no  sympathy  with  his  methods.'^AuMY  Axu  Navy  Gazette. 

'  Tnat  M.  Zola  attempted  a  very  ambitious  piece  of  work,  aud  that  he  has  carried  it  out 
in  a  very  masterly  manner,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  story  "catches  on"  at  once, 
for  from  the  very  beginning  the  reader  is  bound  to  fall  mider  the  speM  of  a  style  which 
fascinates  irresistibly.' — Pall  Mall  Gazktte. 

*M.  Zola  has  risen  to  "the  height  of  hi«  great  argument."  .  .  .  He  has  done  his  work 
in  the  grand  style,  with  immense  breadth  of  survey,  with  dignity  and  power  on  a  level 
w  ith  his  subject.  It  would  tiave  been  nothing  short  of  a  disaster  to  literature  if  this  great 
theme  had  been  unworthily  handled.  All  apprehensions  on  that  score  are  now  set  at 
lest,  for  "  La  Debacle"  is  a  masterpiece.' — Speaker. 

'It  would  probablj-  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  "La  D6bacle" 
is  the  most  wonderfuUy  faithful  reproduction  of  an  historical  drama  ever  committed  to 
writing.    It  is  a  literally  true  Inferno.' — Spectator. 

'  "  La  Debacle"  istuU  of  magnificent  work.'— FoRTXiGHn.Y  Review. 

'It  is  only  when  you  have  come  to  the  end  that  you  appreciate  the  feverish  hurry 
in  which  you  have  read  page  after  page,  and  that  you  know  the  splendid  art  with  which 
M.  Zola  has  concealed  the  fervour,  the  pity,  the  agony,  and  the  inspiration  with  which 
he  has  told  the  tale.' — Sunday  Sux. 

'  M.  Zola  has  given  us  a  veritable  masterpiece.  "  La  D6b&cle"  is  the  pros'?  epic  of 
modem  war.  .  .  .  M.  Zola  ha-i  made  a  c  mtribution  of  the  greatest  v.ilue  to  history  and 
to  literature.  He  will  assuredly  have  his  reward,  not  only  in  the  appreciation  ot  others, 
but  in  that  greatest  of  all  joys  to  the  creative  artist,  the  consciousness  ot  having  worthily 
treated  a  great  subject.' — Vanity  Fair. 

'In  "La  Debacle "  M.  Zola  has  given  to  the  world  a  prose  epic  of  extraordinary 
jiower  and  interest.  .  .  .  The  word-pictures  are  extraordinarily  powerful,  painful,  and 
pathetic.'— Daily  Telegraph. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

THE    DEE  AM  cle  reve). 

By  EMILE  ZOLA.    Translated  by  Eliza  E.  Chase.    With  8  full-page 
Illustrations  by  Georges  Jeanniot. 

'A  touching  and  beautiful  story,  developed  with  great  skill,  and  steeped  in  know- 
kilge  of  human  nature.  .  .  The  feeiing  for  nature  is  keen  and  true,  and  we  ijreathe  the 
ftir  of  France,  as  well  as  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  portion  of  the  French  people.' — 
Ei.iiiN  Couhant. 

'  A  charming  iydl  ...  a  delightfully  original  story.'— Chiiistian  Wobld. 

'  One  of  the  most  beautitul  idyls  in  the  language.' — Tablet. 

'  An  idyl  so  exquisite,  so  pure  and  dainty,  that  one  wonders  involuntarily  how  it 
can  have  emanated  from  the  mind  that  producul  "  La  Terrc.".  ,  .  Not  a  jarring  touch, 
not  a  lalse  note  mars  the  harmony  of  this  beautiful  storj  ot  ideal  love. . . .  Zola's  perfect 
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ease,  the  rnasterly  simplicity  of  liis  workmansliip,  his  wondrous  insight,  arc  no  less 
remarkable  than  tlio  flelicacy,  grace,  and  inlinito  cliarm  of  the  great  master's  literary 
style.'  —Mou.viNG  Leader. 

*  "  The  Dream  "  is  a  simple  story,  glowing  with  romance  and  imagery.'— Scotsman. 

'  The  tale  is  well  worth  reading,  and  it  is  here  presented  in  a  very  pleasing  garb.' — 
GLonE. 

'  One  great  charm  of  this  most  exquisite  love-st  ory  is  that  Zola  procures  you  soniothina' 
of  the  sensations  of  dreaming  as  you  read.  . . .  The  impression  it  produces  upon  the  mind 
is  ineffaceable.'— Ths  Mohning. 

'  M.  Zola  has  sought  in  this  charming  story  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  too  can 
write  for  the  virgin,  and  that  he  can  paint  the  better  side  of  human  nature  in  colonrs  as 
tender  and  true  as  those  employed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  ...  It  is  a  bcauiiful 
story,  admirably  told.'— Spkakf.h. 

'  A  very  pretty  story.  .  .  .  The  word-painting  for  which  M.  Zola  is  justly  renowned 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  force  by  Miss  Chase's  translation.' — Colonies  and  India. 

'A  good  translation  of  "Le  IlGve,"  a  ilclicito  idyl  which  it  is  almost  dilTlcnlt  to 
believe  was  written  by  the  same  uncompromising  realist  who  gave  us  "  Nana." ' — 
Rkvikw  ok  Rkviews. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3».  Gd. 

DK.    PASCAL. 

By  EMILE  ZOLA.    Translated  by  E.  A,  Vizetelly.    With  a  Portrait. 

'  A  beautiful  and  most  touching  love  story. ...  If  anything  were  wanting  to  establish 
M.  Zola's  right  to  the  title  of  the  first  of  living  novelists,  "Dr.  Pascal"  would  put 
the  (juestion  beyond  dispute.'— "Vanity  Faiii. 

'  M.  Zola's  latest  book,  which  is  the  crown  and  conclusion  of  a  series  of  twenty 
volumes,  strikes  us  as  being  in  some  respects  the  most  powerful,  the  most  dramatic,  and 
the  most  pathetic.  It  is  more  self-contained  and  tar  more  scientific  in  treatment  than 
Balzac's  magniricently  cynical  "  Comedie  Humaine."' — Ti.mk.s. 

'  In  "Dr.  Pascal".  .  .  Zola  defines  and  expounds,  in  niHgnificent  prose, the  stately 
and  pathetic  poetry  of  which  will  appeal  to  every  imagination,  his  literary  method,  his 
moral  aim,  his  penetrating  love  of  his  kind,  liis  large  political  and  social  ideas,  his  helief 
above  all  in  the  three  ideals  of  the  modern  minil— the  search  for  truth,  the  rectification 
and  the  glorificat  on  of  life.'— Daily  Chkonici.k. 

'In  the  final  chapters  .  .  .  M.  Z  'la  wrings  our  hearts  in  spite  of  ourselves.  ,  .  , 
Mr.  Vizetelly's  translation  is  most  admirably  done. — Staii. 

'  Of  great  power  and  interest.' — Wkst.minstkh  Gazkti'E. 

"■  Dr.  Pascal "  throws  so  much  light  on  the  author's  motives  and  objects,  and  ex- 
plains po  many  points  of  intenst  in  connection  with  his  earlier  writings,  that  it  will 
doubtless  bo  widely  read  both  by  his  admirers  and  his  adversaries.' — Wkkki.y  Times. 

'  In  this  powerful  story  M.  Zola  has  surjiassed  himself  in  intensity  of  jjathos  and  in 

sublime  horror.     Once  commenced,  the  fascinution  of  the  tale  is   extraordinary.' 

PuiiUSHKiis'  Circular. 

'There  can  be  no  (laestion  as  to  the  power  and  pathos  of  the  story  in  which  M.  Zoli 
bids  farewell  to  the  Rougon-Macquarts.' — Scotsman. 

'  From  the  literary  and  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
vigour  and  the  sul)tle  analysis  of  character  displayed  by  the  author.' — Glasgow  Hkiiaij). 

'In  "  Dr.  Pascal "  M.  Zola  has  completed  one  of  the  most  gigantic  tasks  which  a 
literary  man  ever  allotted  to  himwjlf.  The  work  was  begun  a  quarter  of  a  century  .ago, 
and  has  proceeded  steadily  ever  since;  and  it  would  be  churlish  not  to  congratulate 
M.  Zola  on  one  of  the  most  marvellous  manifestations  of  literary  tenacity,  courage,  and 
conscientiousness  which  the  world  lias  ever  seen.  The  only  other  task  which  can  bo 
compared  with  it  is  that  enterprise  of  Balzac  which  doubtless  first  suggested  to  M.  Zola 
his  own  Bcheme.'— Sun. 
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I  WISH  to  express  here  my  indebtedness  to  M.  Paul 
Alexis,  from  whose  biography  of  Emile  Zola,  '  Notes 
d'un  Ami,'  I  have,  with  his  kind  permission  and 
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M.  Emile  Zola  himself,  who  for  some  years  past  has 
honoured  me  with  his  acquaintance,  to  whom  I  have 
never  addressed  myself  in  vain  for  advice  or  informa- 
tion, and  who,  with  great  readiness,  gave  me  every 
assistance  in  his  power  when  I  assumed  the  pleasant 
task  of  writing  this  book. 
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EMILE     ZOLA 

CHAPTER  I 

EMILE   ZOLA's   family  AND   BIRTH 

'To  the  Memory  of  my  Mother,'  Emile  Zola  dedi- 
cates, in  part,  the  last  volume  of  the  Eougon- 
Macquart  series,  'Le  Docteur  Pascal,'  'the  resume 
and  the  conclusion  of  my  whole  work.'  EmUie 
Aubert  was  the  maiden  name  of  the  lady  whose 
only  son  and  child  was  destined,  after  unparalleled 
struggles,  to  become  the  most  striking  figure  in  the 
literary  world  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  She  was  only  nineteen  when  she  married 
Francois  Zola,  and  is  described  by  those  who  knew 
her  at  that  time  as  a  woman  of  remarkable  sweetness 
and  simplicity  of  character,  and  endowed  with  very 
great  personal  beauty.  Her  parents  were  people  of 
no  fortune,  who  lived  at  Dourdan,  in  the  Department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  not  very  far  from  Paris,  and  her 
marriage — for    she    had    no    dowry — was    a   pure 

(  ^  B 
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marriage  of  love — the  exception,  not  the  rule,  in  the 
marry ings  and  givings  in  marriage  in  France.  Emile 
Zola's  father  was  at  that  time  a  man  of  forty-three 
years  of  age.  Fran9ois  Zola  was  by  his  father  an 
Italian,  and  by  his  mother  a  Greek,  the  latter  being 
from  Corfu,  his  father's  family  being  natives  of 
Venice,  where  to  this  day  are  many  who  are  proud 
to  claim  kinship  with  the  great  writer  who  bears 
their  name. 

Francois  Zola  was  not  a  successful  man.  He  had 
great  plans  and  high  ideals,  but  was  prevented  by 
circumstances  from  executing  the  former  and  from 
realising  the  latter.  As  a  very  young  man  he  fought 
under  Napoleon,  after  the  fall  of  whom  he  became  a 
civil  engineer.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  by  those 
who,  like  Emile  Zola  himself,  believe  in  the  theory 
of  atavism,  that  Francois  Zola  already,  at  an  early 
age,  displayed  considerable  literary  ability,  publishing 
various  works  connected  with  his  profession,  one  of 
which,  a  certain  '  Trattato  di  nivellazione,'  written, 
as  were  his  other  works,  in  his  mother-tongue, 
attracted  considerable  attention,  procuring  for  its 
author  his  nomination  as  member  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Padua,  and  an  honorific  distinction  at  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  Holland.  It  was  in  disgust 
with  the  Austrian  rule  that  the  young  Venetian 
expatriated  himself,  and  then  began  for  him  a  life  of 
wandering  which,  to  a  certain  extent  Bohemian  in 
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its  impulses,  contrasts  strongly  with  the  phenomenally 
quiet  and  sedate  life  which  has  been  led  by  his  son. 
After  wandering  about  in  Germany/  where  he  colla- 
borated on  the  construction  of  the  first  German  rail- 
ways, Frangois  Zola  visited  Holland,  whence  he 
passed  to  England.  In  1830  he  was  in  Algeria, 
where  for  a  while  he  abandoned  his  profession,  taking 
a  commission  as  captain  in  the  foreign  legion  and 
serving  with  distinction.  After  the  disbanding  of 
this  regiment  he  sailed  for  France,  landing  in  Mar- 
seilles, which  from  its  very  nature  at  once  won  the 
heart  of  this  son  of  Italy  and  of  Greece.  He  decided 
to  fix  himself  here,  to  make  Marseilles  his  home,  and, 
returning  again  to  his  profession,  opened  an  ofiice  as 
a  consulting  civil  engineer.  At  that  time,  at  the  age 
of  forty,  Francois  Zola  was  endowed  with  the  same 
capacities  for  Herculean  industry  which  he  trans- 
mitted in  so  marked  a'  degree  to  his  only  son. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  his  industry  was  less  well- 
applied  than  has  been  that  of  his  descendant.  A 
certain  tinge  of  romanticism,  which  many  profess  to  be 
able  to  trace  in  Emile  Zola,  also  seems  to  have  pervaded 
his  character,  and  to  have  combated  the  chances  of 
success  to  which,  in  other  ways,  he  was  certainly 
entitled.     He  was  a  man  of  large*  views,  of  immense 

^  In  the  Journal  de  Paris  for  January  16,.  1830,  appears,  under  the 
heading  '  Our  Munich  Correspondent  Writes,'  a  brief  allusion  to  one 
of  M.  Francois  Zola's  enterprises.     The  name  is  mis-spelt  '  Zolo.' 
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conceptions,  a  builder  of  pyramids,  but,  unlike  his 
son,  unwilling  to  produce  his  pyramids  brick  by 
brick,  stone  upon  stone.  Almost  immediately  after 
his  arrival  at  Marseilles,  he  conceived  the  plan  of 
endowing  Marseilles  with  no  less  a  construction  than 
an  entirely  new  harbour,  at  that  time  greatly  wanted 
by  the  busy  port.  He  at  once  set  to  work,  produced 
plans  and  maps,  travelled  to  Paris  to  lay  his  idea 
before  the  competent  authorities,  and  had  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  himself  superseded  by  a  more 
fortunate  competitor.  The  plans  and  maps  which  he 
designed  for  this  immense  scheme,  and  which  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  were  all  that  re- 
mained to  him  for  close  upon  three  years  of  labour. 
Undiscouraged — discouragement  being  unknown  to 
the  exuberant  Zola  temperament — Francois  Zola  cast 
about  for  something  else  to  which  to  apply  his 
energies.  Some  thirty  kilometres  from  Marseilles, 
approached  at  that  time  by  diligence  only,  lies  Aix, 
which  it  may  here  be  stated  is  the  Plassans  of  Zola's 
novels.  Aix,  like  all  the  rest  of  Provence,  suffered 
bitterly  at  that  time  from  want  of  water.  Drought  is 
in  summer  the  curse  of  this  lovely  country,  and  on 
no  subject  is  Daudet,  that  other  Provencal,  perhaps 
more  eloquent,  than  when  speaking  of  the  arida 
nutrix,  who  reared  him  and  his  glorious  brother  in 
letters.  '  It  was  our  great  joy  as  children,'  he  once 
said  to  me,  '  to  go  and  meet  the  train  which  brought 
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the  washerwomen  home  from  the  Ehone,  and  to  stand 
where  they  would  pass  us  with  their  damp  bundles 
slung  over  their  backs.  The  smell  of  the  water 
was  the  most  delicious  thing  that  we  could  think  of.' 
There  were  only  three  fountains,  at  the  time  of 
Fran9ois  Zola's  visit  to  Aix,  in  the  town,  and  of  these, 
in  the  summer  months,  only  one  performed  its 
functions.  The  water,  moreover,  was  tepid  and 
almost  unfit  for  use.  Francois  Zola  determined  that 
here  was  scope  for  his  activity.  He  would  endow 
Aix  with  a  copious  water-supply,  and  this  by  means 
of  such  a  canal  as  he  had  often  seen  in  Germany,  a 
canal  with  locks,  which,  starting  from  an  artificial 
reservoir,  which  he  proposed  to  create  at  a  distance 
of  three  kilometres  from  the  town,  would  bring  a 
plentiful  supply  of  mountain  and  rain  water  to  the 
parched  city.  It  was  to  this  work  that  Zola  devoted 
his  hfe ;  it  was  whilst  engaged  in  this  work  that  he 
met  his  death.  Innumerable  difficulties  were  placed  in 
his  path.  Your  provincial  Frenchman  is  notoriously 
conservative,  your  Provencal,  where  he  is  not  ardently 
active,  is  inertia  itself.  The  good  people  of  Aix 
would  not  hear  of  the  canal.  Aix  had  got  along  for 
centuries  with  the  then  existing  water-supply,  why 
should  any  change  be  made  ?  The  constitution  of  a 
company  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  involved 
months  of  labour,  innumerable  diligence  journeys 
from  Aix  to  Marseilles  and  from  Marseilles  to  Aix, 
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and  from  Aix  to  Paris.  It  was  in  the  course  of  one 
of  these  journeys  to  Paris  that  Francois  Zola  met  his 
future  wife.  Her  beauty,  her  sweetness,  her  sim- 
plicity at  once  captivated  the  heart  of  the  engineer, 
and  for  the  few  weeks  that  were  all  their  courtship 
the  canal  was  forgotten,  only  to  be  taken  up  again 
with  renewed  ardour  directly  after  the  marriage, 
which  took  place  in  1839.  Madame  Zola  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  Provence,  encouraging  him 
in  his  scheme,  sharing  his  feverish  runnings  to  and 
fro,  and  never  once  saying  a  single  word  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  woman's  caution 
about  a  plan  which  almost  everybody  described  as 
Utopian  and  unrealisable. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  visits  to  Paris  that  Emile 
Zola  was  born.  His  father  had  returned  to  the 
capital  to  try  and  gain  over  to  his  side  such  influences 
as  he  hoped  would  enable  him  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  and  routine  of  the  local  authorities  at  Aix. 
Foreseeing  that  this  task  would  be  a  lengthy  one,  and 
his  wife  being  at  that  time  near  to  her  confinement, 
he  leased  a  fourth  floor  in  the  rue  St.  Joseph,  and 
summarily  furnished  the  same.  The  rent  paid  for 
this  fourth  floor,  as  rents  were  at  that  time  in  Paris, 
shows  that  Francois  Zola  was  possessed  of  a  certain 
aflluence,  the  sum  paid  being  twelve  hundred  francs 
per  annum.  Contrasted  to  other  homes  which  Emile 
Zola  afterwards  dwelt  in  during  his  years  of  struggle. 
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this  fourth  floor  in  the  rue  St.  Joseph  must  appear  a 
very  palace. 

It  was  in  number  10  of  this  street  that  Emile 
Zola  was  born  on  April  2,  1840.^  The  rue  St. 
Joseph,  by  a  coincidence,  is  a  street  of  houses  where 
the  trade  in  literature,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  products 
of  the  printing  press,  is  almost  exclusively  engaged  in. 
It  is  a  cross  between  our  London  Fleet  Street  and 
Paternoster  Eow ;  for,  whilst  one  end  is  the  centre  of 
the  wholesale  newspaper  trade,  the  other  is  occupied 
by  a  number  of  publishing  houses.  It  is  another 
coincidence,  and  to  some  extent  an  exemplification  of 
the  irony  of  fate,  that  number  10  is  also  the  address 
of  a  publisher  who  exclusively  publishes  books  of  a 
highly  moral  order. 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  from  the  register  of  births  of  the  3rcl 
arrondissement  of  Paris,  Zola's  '  acte  de  naissance.'  It  is  given  in  the 
original  French : — 

'  L'an  1840  le  4  avril,  k  deux  heures  un  quart  de  relev^e,  par  devant 
nous  Barthelemy-Benoit  Decau,  chevaher  de  la  Legion  d'honneur, 
maire  du  3me.  arrondissement  de  Paris,  faisant  fonctions  d'oflficier  de 
r^tat  ci\al,  a  comparu  le  sieur  Fran^ois-Antoine-Joseph-Marie  Zola, 
ingenieur  civil,  age  de  quarante-quatre  ans,  demeurant  k  Paris  rue 
Saint-Joseph  10  bis,  lequel  nous  a  pr^sent^  un  enfant  masculin,  n^ 
avant-hier  k  onze  heures  du  soir  en  sa  demeure,  fils  de  lui  comparant 
et  de  FranQoise-EmHie  Aubert,  son  epouse,  maries  k  Paris  en  la  mairie 
du  ler.  arrondissement  le  seize  mars  1839,  auquel  enfant  U  a  donne 
les  pr^noms  d'EmUe,  Edouard,  Charles,  Antoine,  fait  en  presence 
des  sieurs  Norbert  Lecerf,  marchand  epicier,  age  de  52  ans,  demeurant 
k  Paris,  rue  St.  Joseph  18  k  et  Louis-Etienne-Auguste  Aubert,  rentier, 
age  de  cinquante-six  ans,  demeurant  k  Paris  rue  de  Cl^  106,  aieul 
maternel  de  1' enfant. 

*  Et  oiit  le  pere  et  les  temoins  signe  apr^s  lecture.  Sign^,  Zola, 
Lecerf,  Aubert  et  Decau,  maire.' 
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Here,  then,  on  April  2,  1840,  was  born  a  male 
child,  issue  of  a  love  marriage  between  a  man  of 
forty-three  and  a  woman  of  nineteen,  in  whose  veins 
flowed  the  triple  melange  of  Greek,  Italian,  and 
French  blood,  and  of  that  French  blood  which  is 
most  French,  his  mother's  race  being  natives  of  what, 
in  the  days  of  French  provinces,  was  known  as  the 
Island,  or  the  Core,  of  France.  The  father,  as  has 
been  seen,  was  a  man  of  puissant  energy  and  inde- 
fatigable industry,  but  to  some  extent  a  Bohemian  in 
temperament,  as  was  proved  by  his  early  wanderings, 
his  repeated  changes  of  profession,  and  a  certain 
intermittency  of  tenacity.  The  mother  was  a  simple, 
good-hearted  woman,  in  whom  the  soul  and  body 
devotion  of  the  Frenchwoman  to  her  husband  and 
her  home  were  the  main  characteristics.  These  are 
things  which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Zola  himself 
has  set  the  example  of  the  study  of  hereditary  influ- 
ences, it  is  well  to  note. 

In  writing  about  Emile  Zola's  father,  one  thinks 
almost  involuntarily  of  the  father  of  a  great  English 
novelist  who  also  was  not  fortunate  in  his  enterprises, 
and  whose  son  was  left  an  orphan  without  resources. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  comparison  will  bear 
investigation.  Frangois  Zola  was  an  unlucky  man, 
and  unlucky  without  any  fault  of  his.  He  worked 
hard,  and,  if  he  failed,  it  was  because  fate  was  against 
him,  in  so  far  as  fate  may  be  intended  to  imply  a  conca- 
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tenation  of  untoward  circumstances.  The  birtli  of 
his  son  seems  to  have  spurred  the  engineer  on  to 
renewed  industry  and  effort.  Just  at  that  time  the 
fortifications  of  Paris  were  in  process  of  construction, 
and  M.  Thiers,  the  Prime  Minister,  was  personally 
and  especially  interested  in  this  work,  which  has  since 
been  condemned  as  worse  than  useless.  rran9ois 
Zola  set  about  to  win  the  favour  of  the  then  powerful 
minister,  invented  a  machine  for  the  removal  and 
transportation  of  earth,  and  submitted  it  to  M.  Thiers. 
It  was  experimented  with  and  accepted,  and  this  suc- 
cess won  over  the  support  and  patronage  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  Three  more  years  were  spent  in  Paris  in 
the  winning  of  influences,  and,  in  1843,  Emile  Zola 
being  then  three  years  old,  Frangois  Zola,  now  assured 
of  protection,  removed  himself  and  his  family  back  to 
Aix,  there  to  settle  down  and  to  carry  out  his  great 
scheme.  The  first  home  was  in  the  Cours  Ste. 
Anne,  whence  the  family  removed  to  a  house  in 
the  impasse  Sylvacane,  which  had  been  formerly 
inhabited  by  members  of  the  Thiers  family.  Two 
years  and  a  half  passed  without  any  progress  being 
made  in  the  business  which  had  induced  Francois 
Zola  to  settle  in  Aix,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Paris  to  solicit  a  royal  decree 
compelling  various  refractory  landlords  to  sell  the 
land  through  which  the  canal  was  to  pass.  Knowing 
that  the  fight  would  be  a  hard  one,  he  removed  his 
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family  back  to  Paris,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
1846  that,  thanks  to  the  protection  of  M.  Thiers,  he 
was  able  to  return  again  to  Aix,  this  time  equipped 
with  full  powers.  One  cannot  but  wonder  to  what 
extent  these  early  wanderings,  this  involuntary 
Bohemianism,  must  have  affected  and  influenced  the 
child  Emile. 

Ten  years  had  been  spent  in  effort  by  Francois 
Zola,  and  the  end  was  at  last  attained.  The  en- 
gineer's happiness  knew  no  bounds.  He  foresaw 
fame  and  fortune — fame  for  himself  and  fortune  for 
his  dear  ones.  So  anxious  was  he  to  identify  his 
little  son  with  his  great  enterprise,  that  on  the  day 
when  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  was  turned  Emile 
was  with  him,  hand  in  hand,  to  watch  the  first  act 
towards  the  consummation  of  a  hardly-won  triumph. 

The  ill-fortune  which  had  pursued  Francois  Zola 
all  his  life  was  not,  however,  to  abandon  him.  One 
early  morning,  whilst  superintending  his  workmen 
on  the  canal,  the  treacherous  mistral  smote  him  with 
her  icy  hands  ;  a  pleurisy  ensued,  and,  three  months 
after  the  triumphant  inauguration  of  the  canal-works, 
he  died,  away  from  home  in  a  hotel-room  in  Mar- 
seilles. Emile  Zola  has  described  this  mournful 
event  in  his  '  Page  d' Amour,'  where  Madame  Grand- 
jean  relates  the  death  of  her  husband,  far  from  home, 
in  a  town  of  strangers. 

Fran9ois  Zola  lies  buried  in  the  Aix  cemetery. 
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Over  his  grave  is  a  stone,  with  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion of  his  name  and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  of 
his  death.  His  great  work  was  afterwards  carried 
through,  though  without  benefit  to  his  family,  and 
it  is  to  the '  Canal  Zola,'  as  it  is  known  by  the  people, 
that  Aix  owes  the  first  necessary  of  life.  A  boulevard 
in  the  town  was  christened  after  the  unfortunate 
engineer,  and  this  is  perhaps  all  the  reward  that 
came  to  him,  long  after  his  death,  for  his  ten  years 
of  unremitting  labour. 

The  young  widow,  with  her  orphan  child,  then 
seven  years  old,  were  thus  left  practically  destitute, 
and  with  that  worst  of  inheritances — a  claim  against 
the  authorities,  which  could  only  be  enforced,  if  it 
was  to  be  enforced  at  all,  by  unending  lawsuits. 
Fortunately  Madame  Zola's  parents,  the  Auberts, 
were  living  with  her.  These  had  some  small  pro- 
perty, and,  better  than  this,  Madame  Aubert,  the 
grandmother  of  the  little  boy,  was  in  point  of  courage 
and  domestic  ability  a  typical  Frenchwoman.  A 
native  of  that  Beauce  which  Emile  Zola  was  after- 
wards to  describe  with  such  maestria  in  his  book, 
*  La  Terre,'  she  was  endowed  with  all  the  hard- 
headed  business  capacity  of  the  French  rustic,  hvely 
withal,  and,  in  spite  of  her  seventy  years  of  age, 
vivacity  and  gaiety  personified.  It  is  said  that  at 
this  advanced  age  there  was  not  a  grey  hair  to  be 
seen  on  her  head.     It  was  she  who,  after  her  entire 
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fortune,  as  well  as  the  savings  of  Madame  Zola,  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  various  lawsuits  which  her 
daughter-in-law  engaged  in  to  establish  her  claims 
against  the  authorities,  took  the  management  of  the 
little  household  into  her  hands  ;  who,  as  Paul  Alexis 
relates, '  tucked  up  her  sleeves  and  set  to  work  about 
the  house,'  and  who,  by  clever  bargains  with  the 
furniture  merchants  and  second-hand  dealers — a  re- 
miniscence of  which  we  may,  perhaps,  trace  in 
Martine's  skirmishes  in  '  Le  Docteur  Pascal ' — kept 
the  wolf  from  the  door  of  the  house  in  the  impasse 
Sylvacane. 
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CHAPTEE  n 

SCHOOLDAYS   IN   AIX 

Little  Emile  was  the  spoilt  child  of  his  mother  and 
his  grandparents.  From  the  very  first  they  seem  to 
have  been  convinced  that  the  youngster  would  some 
day  restore  the  fallen  fortune  of  his  family;  but 
what  chiefly  guided  them  in  their  treatment  was 
their  pity  for  the  lad  left  fatherless  at  so  early  an  age. 
Their  treatment  of  him  resolved  itself  into  letting 
him  do  just  what  he  liked.  There  was  an  immense 
garden  in  front  of  the  house,  and  it  was  in  this 
garden — which  may  afterwards  have  suggested  'le 
Paradou ' — that  the  urchin  spent  most  of  his  time. 
His  earliest  recollections  are  of  mad  gallops  down 
the  overgrown  pathways  of  this  verdant  wilderness, 
of  games  of  hide-and-seek  with  the  merry  old  grand- 
mother, and  of  childish  musings  in  shady  and  solitary 
corners.  He  was  a  very  inquisitive  child,  plying  in- 
cessant questions,  anxious  to  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  all  things,  and  often  startling  his  mother 
and  grandparents  with  the  strangest  queries.     Apart 
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from  this  he  was  not,  however,  a  very  precocious 
child.  It  must  be  related  that,  at  the  age  of  seven, 
Emile  Zola,  who  was  afterwards  to  take  so  prepon- 
derant a  place  in  the  world  of  letters,  did  not  know 
his  alphabet.  It  was  grandpapa  Aubert  who  one 
day  put  his  foot  down  and  said  that  that  sort  of 
thing  would  not  do,  and,  the  women  agreeing,  a 
family  council  as  to  the  best  steps  to  be  taken  to- 
wards the  lad's  education  was  held.  The  grand- 
father suggested  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  local 
lycee,  or  public  school,  but  Madame  Aubert  would 
not  hear  of  this,  for  Emile,  she  said,  was  too  young 
to  rough  it  amongst  other  boys,  and  it  was  she  who 
found  a  place  in  the  town  of  Aix  where  he  could  be 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  without  being  exposed 
to  the  harsh  treatment  that  is  the  lot  of  the  young 
lyceen,  as  it  is  that  of  every  small  boy  in  every 
public  school  the  world  over.  The  school  to  which 
Emile  was  sent  was  a  pension,  known  as  the  '  Pension 
Notre-Dame,'  kept  by  a  M.  Isoard,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  least  terrible  of  schoolmasters. 
Whether  it  was  that  his  heart  opened  at  once  to  the 
sharp-faced,  soft-eyed  little  orphan,  or  that  Madame 
Aubert  had  stipulated  at  the  outset  that  the  little 
boy  was  to  be  allowed  to  do  what  he  liked,  it  is 
certain  that,  during  the  five  years  that  Emile  re- 
mained at  the  Pension  Notre-Dame,  which  he  fre- 
quented  as   a   day-boy,    he   was   treated   with   the 
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greatest  kindness.    Here  also  the  system  'We  mustn't 
upset  him '  was  put  into  practice.     As  a  very  natural 
consequence,  he  did  not  make  great  progress  in  his 
studies.     He  was  a  very  long  time  in  learning  his 
alphabet,  and  it  was  only  when  M.  Isoard  took  him 
specially  in  hand,  keeping  him  in  after  school  hours 
to   give   him   private    instruction,   that    he   at   last 
mastered  the  rudiments.     One  of  the  first  books  that 
Zola  learned  to  read  was  a  book  of  the  fables  of  La 
Fontaine,  an  author  for  whom  he  has  since  professed 
the  highest  admiration.     Isoard  coaxed  the  lad  into 
learning.     Emile,  however,  for  a  long  time  showed 
but  httle  inclination  for  study.     What  he  vastly  pre- 
ferred was  to  run  about  in  the  big  garden  at  home  ; 
or,  afterwards,  when  the  family  removed  to  a  cheaper 
house  at  Pont-au-Beraud,  in  the  country,  outside  the 
town,  to  wander  about  the  fields.     If  ever  there  was 
a  little  truant  in  the  world,  it  was  Emile  Zola,  than 
whom  in  after  life  there  has  never  been  a  man  less 
truant  to  what  he  considered  his  duty  and  his  task. 
Near  the  house  at  Pont-au-Beraud  was   a  winding 
stream,  called  'La  Torse,'  which  was  his  favourite 
playmate.     Wandering  for  hours  together  along  its 
banks,  it  was  here,  no  doubt,  that  he  acquired  that 
intense  love  for  the  country  that  has  clung  to  him 
ever  since,  and  which  has  leavened  with  poetry  the 
prosaic  realism  of  his  work,  so  that  the  author  of 
'  L'Assommoir '  is  also  the  writer  of  the  '  Contes  k 
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Ninon.'  It  is  in  the  latter  work,  by  the  way,  that  he 
speaks  of  '  La  Torse '  as  '  torrent  in  December,  so  dis- 
creet a  brook  in  the  fine  days.' 

At  the  age  of  eight  Zola  was  described  by  one 
who  knew  him  at  the  time  as  '  a  gifted  child,  open, 
and,  being  accustomed  to  have  his  way,  frank, 
gentle,  and  full  of  initiative.'  Still,  there  was  nothing 
to  show  the  sort  of  man  that  he  was  destined 
to  become,  and  if  he  did  like  his  truant  excursions 
about  the  country,  he  very  probably  preferred  the 
games  of  marbles  or  of  horses  and  driver  which  he 
used  to  play  with  remarkable  zest  with  his  two 
earliest  and  oldest  friends,  Solari,  who  afterwards 
became  a  sculptor,  and  Marius  Roux,  who  took  to 
letters  also,  and  was  a  writer  in  later  years  on  the 
*  Petit  Journal.' 

It  was  in  1852 — that  is  to  say,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old — that  the  boy's  education  began  in 
earnest.  In  this  year  he  was  sent  to  the  lycee  at 
Aix  as  a  boarder.  It  was  at  the  cost  of  great 
sacrifices  that  his  family  were  able  to  do  this  for 
him,  for  at  that  time  ruin  was  close  upon  them.  So 
that  they  might  be  near  the  lad  and  could  visit  him 
on  the  days  allowed  by  the  regulations,  they  once 
more  moved  into  town,  taking  a  small  house  in  the 
rue  Beauregard. 

Emile   was   placed,   on   his    entrance    into    the 
school,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eighth  class — that  is  to 
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say,  that  he  commenced  his  studies  at  Aix  lycee  as 
the  lowest  boy  in  the  school.  But  he  was  a  good- 
hearted  as  well  as  an  intelligent  lad,  and  he  under- 
stood how  affairs  stood  at  home  and  saw 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  work  hard  so  as  to 
requite  his  family  for  their  sacrifices  on  his  behalf, 
and  to  be  able,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  assist  them  in 
their  daily  increasing  embarrassments.  So,  setting 
to  work  with  a  will,  he  made  such  progress  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  Madame  Zola  and  the  grand- 
parents had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Emile  carry  off 
five  prizes,  and,  better  still,  to  be  now  so  far  advanced 
that  he  was  allowed  to  skip  the  seventh  form  and 
commence  a  new  year  in  the  sixth. 

The  want  of  liberty  as  a  boarder  weighing  upon 
him,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  sleep  at  home,  so 
that  in  the  evenings  at  least  he  was  free,  after  his 
work  was  done,  to  wander  about  the  country  as  his 
taste  prompted  him  to  do.  Perhaps  this  was  one 
reason  why  his  second  year  at  the  school  was  not 
as  successful  as  the  first,  though  Zola  says  that  the 
reason  was  that  the  form-master  bore  him  a  grudge 
and  made  his  life  a  burden  to  him.  However  this 
may  be,  he  got  no  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Moved  up  to  the  fifth  form,  and  afterwards  to  the 
fourth,  and  placed  under  another  form-master,  he 
again  distinguished  himself,  carrying  off  numerous 
prizes.     Afterwards  attending  the  school,  where  he 
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was  now  in  the  third  class,  as  a  day-boy,  he  carried 
off  all  the  first  prizes,  and  at  a  time  when,  after  study- 
ing there  for  four  years  and  a  half,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  lycee  whilst  half-way  through  the  second 
class,  he  was  considered  one  of  the  cleverest  boys 
in  the  school.  It  may  be  noted  that,  being  allowed 
on  entering  the  third  form  the  option  between  clas- 
sical and  modern,  that  is  to  say  scientific  studies,  he 
chose  the  latter.  Latin  and  Greek  simply  disgusted 
him,  and  what  he  specially  abhorred  was  Latin 
composition  and  verse,  which  he  considered  useless 
and  a  bore.  Natural  science,  on  the  contrary, 
attracted  him  from  the  first,  and  his  essays  on 
subjects  in  this  branch  used  to  be  considered 
remarkable  pieces  of  work  by  his  professors.  Will 
his  critics  say  that  this  early  dislike  of  the  studies 
which  are  pre-eminently  supposed  to  convey  culture 
explains  much  in  his  after  work  ?  However  that 
may  be,  it  should  be  noted  that  his  conception  of  the 
Eougon-Macquart  series  of  novels  was  that  it  should 
be  a  contribution  to  a  certain  branch  of  science, 
and  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  author's 
tastes  as  a  boy. 

In  Zola  also  the  child  was  father  of  the  man. 
Already  as  a  schoolboy  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  precise  method  of  his  labour  and  his  entire  con- 
scientiousness. A  daily  task  having  to  be  performed, 
he  performed  it,  whether  he  liked  to  do  so  or  not. 
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Never  has  the  word  '  Duty '  been  better  understood 
by  any  man  than  by  Emile  Zola,  even  when  he  was 
a  mere  lad.  He  was  not  an  ardent  worker,  but  a 
steady  one.  He  did  what  he  had  to  do  regularly, 
but  no  more.  When,  as  a  day-boy,  he  got  back  to 
his  home,  however  tempting  the  country  without 
might  be,  he  would  first  of  all  sit  down  to  his  task, 
nor  leave  it  until  it  was  finished.  The  advantages  of 
the  little  by  little,  of  the  line  upon  line,  method  of 
work  have  never  been  more  brilliantly  exemplified 
than  in  Zola,  man  and  boy. 

It  was  whilst  a  schoolboy  at  Aix  that  Zola  first 
showed  his  tastes  for  literary  composition.  His  first 
work  was  written  whilst  he  was  in  the  eighth  form. 
Like  most  very  juvenile  work,  it  was  an  exceedingly 
ambitious  attempt,  being  nothing  less  than  a  long 
novel  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  story  of  the  Crusades, 
doubtless  inspired  to  the  young  author  by  his 
readings  of  Michaud.  This  manuscript  still  exists, 
for  it  is  one  of  Zola's  habits  to  preserve  every  scrap 
of  writing  addressed  to  or  written  by  himself,  and, 
like  his  present  manuscript,  is  almost  entirely 
without  a  correction.  There  is  only^  one  drawback 
about  it,  and  that  is  that  it  is  entirely  illegible. 
Zola  himself  cannot  decipher  a  single  word  of  his 
boyish  hieroglyphics,  and  it  is  his  joke — a  joke 
against  himself — at  times  to  produce  this  novel  and 
to  submit  it  to  the  examination  of  visitors.     Besides 
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this  novel,  the  lad  wrote  a  quantity  of  poetry,  doubt- 
less at  the  time  when  he  was  in  the  fourth  class  and 
had  begun  to  read  the  poets.  Still  later  he  wrote  a 
comedy  of  three  acts  in  verse,  on  a  school  subject, 
as  is  indicated  by  its  title,  'Enfonce  le  Pion,' 
which  may  be  roughly  Englished  into,  '  Selling  the 
Usher.' 

As  a  schoolboy,  Zola  seems  to  have  been  a  timid, 
reserved  lad,  timidity  and  reserve  being  still,  it  may 
be  observed,  his  leading  characteristics.  He  was 
rather  shortsighted  and  used  to  stammer,  two  defects 
which  naturally  increased  his  reluctance  to  associate 
with  his  noisy  and  teasing  school-mates.  These 
seem  to  have  felt  some  animosity  towards  the  lad, 
who,  having  learned  to  speak  in  Paris,  had  a  way  of 
talking  which  differed  from  theirs,  and  whom,  in 
consequence,  they  nicknamed  '  Le  Franciot.'  Fortu- 
nately for  his  happiness,  at  a  very  early  period  in 
his  school  career  he  made  friends  with  two  lads — 
Cezanne  and  Bailie,  with  whom  he  soon  became  in- 
separable. In  fact,  Zola,  Cezanne,  and  Bailie  used 
to  be  called  '  the  three  inseparables '  in  Aix.  This 
friendship  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  com- 
panionship in  arms.  At  that  time  the  schoolboys 
were  in  warfare  with  the  '  cads,'  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  generic  name  given  by  schoolboys  to  the  boys  of 
the  town.  In  the  Provence  towns  these  guerillas 
are  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  the  arm  invariably 
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used  being  the  stone  deftly  hurled.  Daudet  relates 
that  when  a  boy  at  Nimes  he  and  his  comrades  were 
constantly  fighting  battles  with  stones,  but  in  his 
case  it  was  Huguenots  or  Protestants  against 
Catholics,  whilst  the  war  in  Aix  was  of  the  nature 
of  town  against  gown.  In  the  '  Faute  de  I'Abbe 
Mouret '  there  is  a  passage  describing  such  a  battle 
with  stones,  which  is  an  evident  souvenir  of  Zola's 
boyish  adventures  in  the  faubourgs  of  Aix. 

In  the  '  Nouveaux  Contes  k  Ninon '  will  be  found 
souvenirs  of  other  boyish  pleasures,  the  watching  of 
the  troops  marching  by,  with  flags  flying  and  the 
band  ahead.  And  then  the  processions,  not  then  for- 
bidden by  a  church-baiting  Eepublican  Government ; 
what  brave  shows  were  these,  and  how  the  youth,  in 
his  artistic  temperament,  must  have  enjoyed  the 
sight ;  the  girls  in  white,  strewing  flowers,  the  red  - 
robed  choir-boys,  the  swinging  censers,  the  high- 
borne  crucifix,  the  priests  in  brave  array,  the 
gorgeous  dais,  and  closing  in  the  procession  the 
military  band ! 

One  cannot  but  wonder  whether  it  may  not  be  to 
these  early  impressions  that  may  be  attributed  Zola's 
latest  departure,  and  whether  the  souvenirs  of  these 
clerical  pomps  may  not  have  been  the  impulse  to- 
wards the  book  that  is  even  now  in  preparation, 
'  Lourdes,'  which  is  to  be  followed  by  another  novel, 
which  will  go  still  deeper  into  the  Catholic  question. 
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and  is  to  be  called  '  Eome.'  Zola  himself  used,  as  a 
boy,  to  take  part  in  these  processions,  and  as  a  musi- 
cian withal.  Zola,  though  a  great  admirer  of  music, 
never  had  an  ear  for  it,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his 
performances  on  the  clarionet-horn  in  the  procession 
band  cannot,  to  any  extent,  have  added  to  the  credit 
of  its  performance. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  his  habits  of  industry  and 
of  method,  Zola  at  an  early  age  showed  what  would 
be  the  characteristics  of  the  man.  In  another  respect 
also  was  the  child  the  father  of  the  man.  Zola  is  a 
poet  deeply  tinged  with  romanticism — a  romanticism 
which  is  constantly  striving  to  break  out  in  his  work, 
and  for  which  safety-valves,  such  as  '  Une  Page 
d' Amour,'  '  La  Faute  de  I'Abbe  Mouret,'  '  Le  Eeve,' 
have  had  to  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  writing  of 
the  most  prosaic,  if  most  faithful,  descriptions  of  the 
ugly,  material  world.  Now,  there  never  was  a  more 
romantic  lad  than  Emile  Zola,  once  his  daily  task 
was  done,  and  he  was  free  to  give  vent  to  his  in- 
stincts. The  greatest  pleasure  of  the  three  insepara- 
bles was  excursions  over  all  the  surrounding  country, 
but  excursions,  moreover,  where,  besides  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  other  delights  were  ensued.  For  when  a 
likely  spot  had  been  reached  after  miles  of  walking, 
on  some  hillside  or  in  some  shady  glen  by  the  river 
Arc,  and  after  the  delightful  open-air  meal  had  been 
consumed,  invariably  a  book  would  be  produced,  a 
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book  of  verse  withal,  and  hours  would  be  spent  in 
reading  aloud.  Hugo  was  at  first  the  favourite,  as 
he  would  naturally  be  to  boys  romantically  inclined ; 
but  the  time  came  when  he  was  dethroned  by  Alfred 
de  Musset,  who  seemed  more  material  and  more  of 
the  living  world,  and  to  whose  influence,  no  doubt, 
Zola  owed  his  first  impulses  to  analyse  the  workings 
of  that  great  pulse  which  is  the  life  of  man. 

Sometimes,  and  here  romanticism  again  betrays  it- 
self, the  excursions  would  be  prolonged  overnight.  A 
mysterious  cave  would  be  sought  out,  beds  of  leaves 
would  be  made,  and  with  who  knows  what  remi- 
niscences of  Hugoesque  brigands  teeming  in  their 
heads,  the  lads  would  go  to  sleep.  On  one  occasion 
Zola  would  have  it  that  their  couch  should  be  made 
entirely  of  thyme  and  lavender,  but  that  time  the 
excursion  came  to  an  abrupt  ending,  a  thunderstorm 
coming  on  that  made  the  cave  untenable,  so  that  they 
left  it  at  two  in  the  morning  and  made  their  way 
back  to  town,  though  not  until  they  had  made 
the  most  picturesque  of  bonfires  with  the  scented 
materials  of  their  beds. 

These  are  amongst  Zola's  most  pleasant  souvenirs. 
His  schooldays,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  have  been 
happy  ones,  in  spite  of  the  sad  state  of  things  at 
home.  Whenever  he  has  written  about  lycee  life, 
it  has  been  kindly,  though  there  iS"  one  passage  in  his 
works  where  the  abominable  food  which  used  to  be 
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served  to  the  boarders  in  a  certain  communal  school 
is  very  sharply  criticised.  He  describes  a  revolt  and 
a  barring-out,  because  the  provisor  would  insist  on 
having  served  up  to  the  boys  an  abominable  dish  of 
cod  with  a  more  abominable  sauce.  This  dish  of 
morue  a  la  sauce  blanche,  and  the  unhappy  year  under 
the  unsympathetic  form-master,  seem  to  have  been 
Zola's  worst  reminiscences  of  his  school-life  in  Aix 
Grammar  School. 

But  what  undoubtedly  cast  a  gloom  over  his 
youthful  days,  a  gloom,  the  shadow  of  which  has 
lengthened  out  over  all  his  life,  and  may  perhaps 
account  for  the  deep  tinge  of  melancholy,  not  only 
on  his  work  but  on  his  character  also,  was  the  un- 
ceasing trouble  at  home. 

It  has  been  related  in  what  position  the  Zola 
family  were  left  at  the  death  of  Fran9ois  Zola.  The 
hopeless  struggle  of  his  widow  to  enforce  her  claim 
lasted  all  the  time  that  Zola  was  at  school  in  Aix. 
Year  after  year  the  unequal  fight  between  the  poor 
woman  and  a  rich  corporation  was  waged,  each  year 
making  her  chances  of  success  more  remote.  The 
day  came  at  last,  when,  in  spite  of  Madame  Aubert's 
sacrifices,  in  spite  of  the  strictest  economy  at  home, 
there  was  no  more  money  to  go  on  with.  The  solicitors 
refused  to  continue  without  guarantee  for  costs,  and 
in  1857,  misery — real  hard  misery — was  staring  the 
Zolas  in  the  face.     Just  at  this  time,  too,  the  valiant 
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old  grandmother,  whose  courage  and  merriness  had 
done  so  much  towards  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the 
family,  died. 

Emile  at  that  time  was  halfway  through  the 
second  form,  when  suddenly  his  studies  were  inter- 
rupted. His  mother,  after  the  death  of  Madame 
Aubert,  matters  being  then  desperate,  had  gone  up  to 
Paris  to  solicit  the  protection  of  her  late  husband's 
former  patrons.  Her  absence  prolonged  itself  omin- 
ously, until  one  day  in  February  1858  a  letter 
arrived  in  which  she  bade  her  son  sell  the  furniture 
in  the  little  cottage  for  whatever  it  would  fetch,  and 
to  come  to  Paris  at  once  with  his  grandfather,  old 
M.  Aubert,  '  it  being  impossible  to  live  any  longer 
in  Aix.' 

Emile  Zola  winced  at  this  news.  It  was  terrible 
to  leave  Aix  and  the  dear  Provence  which  he  so 
loved.  It  was  hard  to  leave  Bailie  and  Cezanne,  his 
two  inseparable  friends.  But  what  pained  him  most 
was  that  his  studies  had  to  be  interrupted,  if  not 
altogether  cut  short. 

With  a  sorrowful  heart  he  informed  his  master 
of  his  mother's  orders,  and  then  set  about  obeying 
them.  The  parting  between  BaiUe  and  Cezanne  and 
himself  was  a  sad  one.  StiU  they  all  hoped  to  meet 
again  in  Paris,  and  this  hope  was  afterwards  realised, 
and  the  romantic  boy-friendship,  which  had  been 
cemented  in  Aix,  was  continued  in  later  years  under 
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more  prosaic  circumstances  in  Paris.  Cezanne  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  metropoHs  as  an  impres- 
sionist painter.  Bailie  became  a  professor  at  the 
Polytechnic  School,  and  had  official  functions  as 
adjoint  to  the  mayor  of  the  11th  Arrondissement. 
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DAYS   OF   MISEEY  IN   PAEIS 

Having  sold  the  few  sticks  of  furniture  in  the 
cottage  at  Aix,  Emile  Zola  had  just  about  enough 
money  to  pay  for  a  third-class  ticket  to  Paris  for 
himself  and  for  another  for  his  old  grandfather,  and 
it  was  almost  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket  that, 
after  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey,  the  old  man  and 
the  youth  alighted  in  the  metropolis,  Emile  Zola 
was  at  that  time  close  upon  eighteen  years  of  age,  a 
timid,  retiring  youth,  full  of  romanticism  and  poetry, 
a  votary  of  the  country  and  the  open  air,  but  en- 
dowed by  instinct  and  by  the  force  of  habit  with  per- 
severance, energy,  and  an  indomitable  determination 
to  make  his  way  and  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  his 
family.  Few  men  have  entered  Paris  under  such 
forlorn  circumstances  as  he  did,  and  fewer  still, 
having  thus  entered  it,  have  so  brilliantly  suc- 
ceeded. 

It  makes  one  think  of  the  arrival  of  Chatterton 
in  London ;    but    there  was    this   difference — that 
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Chatterton  had  a  five-pound  note  in  his  pocket,  and 
certain  business  and  other  relations  in  the  capital, 
Zola,  in  the  way  of  relations,  had  none  but  an  aged 
and  infirm  grandfather  and  a  mother,  who,  as  subse- 
quent events  proved,  was  to  be  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  his  efforts  for  her  livelihood.  Zola, 
however,  had  something  that  Chatterton  had  not, 
and  that  was  a  tenacity  of  steel,  an  immense  store  of 
patience,  and  the  firm  conviction  that  all  comes  to 
him  who  knows  how  to  wait,  and  who  is  prepared  to 
suffer  whilst  waiting. 

Of  literary  baggage  he  had  none,  beyond  the 
childish  novel  and  play,  and  the  early  verses.  It  is 
possible  that  at  that  time  he  may  have  founded  some 
hopes  on  the  latter. 

A  piece  of  good  news  awaited  him  at  his  new 
home,  which  was  a  dingy  hotel  in  that  dingiest  of 
the  Latin  Quarter  streets — the  rue  Monsieur-le- 
Prince,  at  number  63 — which  to-day  is  the  least 
reputable  of  abodes,  and  which  is  but  a  few  doors 
removed,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  from  the 
house  where  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  spent  two  years 
whilst  studying  medicine  in  Paris.  This  piece  of 
good  news  was  that  his  mother  had  seen  certain  of 
his  late  father's  friends,  and  that,  thanks  to  their 
protection,  he  would  be  able — the  dearest  wish  of 
his  heart — to  continue  the  studies  which  his  sudden 
departure  from  Aix  had  interrupted. 
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Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  was  admitted 
as  a  day-boy  to  the  Lycee  St.  Louis,  on  the  boulevard 
St.  Michel,  about  two  minutes'  walk  from  his  home. 
He  was  placed  in  the  second  class  on  the  modern 
side  of  the  school,  and  in  the  following  year — that 
is  to  say,  in  1859 — was  moved  up  to  the  first  form, 
which  corresponds  with  the  English  sixth,  where  he 
finished  his  studies  with  that  course  which  is  known 
in  French  lycees  as  la  rhetorique,  and  which  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  haccalaureat,  or  Bachelor  of  Arts 
examination,  which  every  lyceen  desires  to  pass  on 
leaving  school. 

He  appears  to  have  made  no  new  friends  at  the 
Lycee  St.  Louis.  The  Parisian  schoolboys  found  him 
provincial,  and  chafied  him  about  his  accent.  He 
was  known  as  ^  Le  Mai^seillais,'  amd  must  bitterly  have 
regretted  his  dear  inseparables  in  the  little  Provencal 
town.  The  change  of  life  and  the  depressing  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  living,  cooped  up  in 
a  small  hotel  with  starvation  staring  him  and  his 
in  the  face,  seems  for  a  while  to  have  sapped  his 
energies.  He  made  no  progress  at  all,  and  was  con- 
sidered by. his  professors  and  by  his  schoolmates  as 
something  akin  to  a  dunce.  Still,  in  French  compo- 
sition he  held  his  own,  and  more  than  that ;  for, 
whilst  in  all  other  subjects  he  was  invariably  at  the 
bottom  of  his  class,  in  this  he  was  almost  always  at 
the  top.     On  one  occasion  an  essay  of  his  on  the 
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subject  of  '  Milton,  blind,  dictating  to  his  elder 
daughter,  whilst  his  second  daughter  plays  the  harp,' 
was  considered  such  a  good  piece  of  work  by  his 
professor,  M.  Levasseur,  that  he  read  it  out  to  the 
form,  complimenting  its  author  in  the  warmest  terms, 
and  predicting  for  him  future  greatness.  This  M. 
Levasseur  is  living  to-day,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  French  Institute.  It  must  be  some  satisfaction 
to  him  to  see  how  fully  his  prediction  has  been 
realised. 

Whilst  not  working  with  any  success  at  his  school 
tasks,  other  than  composition,  Zola  read  with  avidity. 
His  favourite  authors  at  that  time  were  Musset, 
Montaigne,  and  Eabelais.  Eabelais,  doubtless,  in- 
fluenced him  immensely,  and  more  than  once,  when 
certain  passages  of  his  novels  in  after  life  were  cast 
up  against  him  in  reproach,  he  has  quoted  in  his 
defence  the  Gallic  wit  of  the  great  Canon  of  Meudon. 
As  to  Montaigne,  there  is  probably  no  author  that 
has  more  influenced  his  successors  in  letters  than  he. 
To  mention  one  only,  Alphonse  Daudet ;  it  may  be 
related  that  for  years  Montaigne  was  Daudet's  lime 
de  chevet,  and  that  he  was  so  devoted  to  it  that  he 
used,  when  bathing  in  the  sea,  to  take  his  copy  into 
the  water  with  him,  so  that  it  was  stained  with  the 
salt  water,  as  can  be  seen  to  this  day.  Hugo,  also, 
was  returned  to  by  Zola,  in  a  renouveau  of  roman- 
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ticism,  inspired,  no  doubt,  by  the  utterly  unromantic 
circumstances  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 

As  for  composition,  there  were  interminable  letters 
to  the  two  friends  at  Aix;  long,  because  postage,  cost- 
ing money,  and  money  being  scarce,  they  could  not 
be  frequent.  It  may  be  hoped  that  these  letters 
have  been  preserved  by  their  recipients  for  eventual 
publication,  full  as  they  were  of  verse,  of  literary 
projects,  and  of  comments  on  the  unhappy  youth's 
surroundings. 

The  summer  holidays  of  his  first  year  at  the  Lycee 
St.  Louis  were  spent  in  Aix,  his  mother  imposing 
some  fresh  sacrifice  upon  herself  to  allow  her  son  this 
ardently  desired  change.  A  second  prize  in  French 
composition  was  all  that  he  had  to  show  for  his  work 
at  the  parish  school,  but  doubtless  both  Bailie  and 
Cezanne  would  fully  understand  how  it  was  that  the 
successful  scholar  at  Aix  had  failed  in  Paris. 

The  two  months'  vacation  spent  at  Aix  in  1858 
were  the  pleasantest  months  that  Zola  ever  remem- 
bered. How  delightful  it  was  after  the  stufiy  Paris 
streets  to  wander  about  the  beautiful  Provence 
country,  to  explore  over  again  the  hillsides  and  the 
glades  of  the  river  Arc,  to  bathe  in  the  stream,  and, 
above  all,  far  from  the  Parisian  schoolboys  who  had 
laughed  at  the  timid  '  Marseillais,'  to  be  in  company 
with  Bailie  and  Cezanne,  who  so  fully  appreciated 
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him,  and  to  talk  of    art  and  literary  ambition  with 
those  who  understood  him  ! 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Emile  Zola  fell  dangerously 
ill  of  fever,  and  remained  absent  from  school  two 
months  after  the  classes  had  re-opened.  This  was  a 
bad  beginning  to  a  year  which  ended  still  more 
disastrously,  to  some  extent  on  that  account.  In  the 
'  rhetorique '  class  he  was  under  the  care  of  a  M. 
Etienne,  who,  like  M.  Levasseur,  noticed  the  excellence 
of  Zola's  French  compositions,  and  used  to  read  them 
out  to  the  class  as  models  of  style,  whilst  warning  his 
pupils  against  imitating  their  too  great  romanticism. 

The  French  lyceen  having  finished  his  '  rhetorique^' 
spends  another  year  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
after  that  presents  himself  for  his  haccalaureat  ex- 
amination, which  in  France,  contrary  to  what  is  the 
case  in  England,  precedes  his  admission  into  the 
University.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is,  it  may 
be  remarked,  an  indispensable  certificate  in  France 
for  admission  to  any  class  of  higher  study,  as  to  every 
examination  for  any  of  the  professions.  The  man  who 
has  not  taken  his  '  bachot '  is  considered  not  suffi- 
ciently educated,  and  every  door  is  practically  closed 
against  him. 

Zola  was  so  sick  of  his  life  at  St.  Louis  that  he 
determined  to  skip  his  philosophy  class  and  to  try  for 
his  bachelorship  at  once.  In  this  determination  he 
was  also  prompted  by  his  poverty  and  his  desire  to 
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be  no  longer  a  burthen  on  his  mother's  too  slender 
resources.  In  his  written  examination  he  distin- 
guished himself  to  the  extent  that  he  was  second  on 
the  list,  his  papers  on  physics  and  chemistry,  as  well 
as  in  pure  mathematics,  being  described  as  specially 
good.  His  success  seemed  assured  ;  and  after  running 
post-haste  to  tell  his  mother  of  his  triumph,  he 
returned  to  the  examination-haU  to  go  through  the 
vivd-voce  examination  in  living  languages  and 
Hterature. 

Alas !  the  truth  must  be  told.  Emile  Zola  was 
ploughed.  He  '  fell  through,'  as  the  Germans  say. 
He  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of  nullity  in  hterature. 

The  first  question  that  was  put  to  him  was  as  to 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  He  men- 
tioned a  year  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  This  was 
bad,  but  the  next  test  made  matters  worse.  He  was 
asked  to  explain  one  of  La  Fontaine's  fables — one  of 
those,  it  appears,  which  kind  old  M.  Isouard  had 
taught  him  to  read  years  ago  in  the  study  of  the 
Pension  Notre-Dame.  Zola  readily  complied ;  but 
here  his  romanticism  was  his  stumbling-block,  for 
his  explanation  was  such  as  made  the  professor 
frown  ominously ;  and,  having  thereupon  utterly 
failed  in  reading  a  German  passage,  he  was  dismissed 
with  a  'That  is  enough,  sir,'  that  foretokened  the 
worst.  And  the  worst  it  was.  A  zero  was  written 
against  his  name  as  his  quantum  of  marks  in  vivd 
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voce ;  a  figure  which  inevitably  entailed  his  failure. 
The  science  professors  in  vain  interceded  with  their 
colleague,  whose  name  has  not  survived.  Zola  was 
plucked. 

Some  months  later  he  tried  again  for  the  indis- 
pensable degree,  but  this  time  at  the  University  of 
Marseilles.     Here  his  failure  was  even  more  lament- 
able.    Be  it  that  during  the  holidays  which  preceded 
his  examination,  and  which  he  had  again  spent  in 
wandering  about  the  country  round  Aix  with   his 
two  inseparables,  he  had  forgotten  part  of  what  he 
had  learned,  or  that  fate  had  decreed  that  he  should 
b)e  forced  into  the  only  liberal  profession  which  re- 
mains open  to  the  non-diplomaed,  the  result  was  that 
this  time  he  did  not  even  pass  the  written  examina- 
tion, and  had  to  return  defeated  to  Paris  to  face  the 
"world,  with   two   mouths   to   feed  besides  his  own, 
without  a  farthing  in  his  pocket,  and  without  that 
little  piece  of  parchment  which  in  France  is  the  in- 
dispensable  laissez-passer   to   all   the   arenas   where 
bread  can  be  fought  for  and  won.     At  this  time  Zola 
was  twenty  years  less  a  few  months. 

His  mother  had  again  removed  to  a  cheaper 
lodging,  and  it  was  in  an  attic  at  No.  241  rue  Saint- 
Jacques  that  he  was  placed  at  last  face  to  face  with 
the  world.  After  knocking  at  many  doors,  one  of 
his  father's  friends,  a  M.  Labot,  procured  him  a 
place  as  clerk  in  a  business  house  in  the  rue  de  la 
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Douane  at  a  salary  of  two  pounds  eight  shillings  a 
month.  Previous  to  obtaining  this  miserable  ap- 
pointment, Zola  had  tried  to  apprentice  himself  to  a 
printer,  so  as  to  serve,  in  no  matter  how  humble 
a  capacity,  that  literature  which  he  so  loved.  The 
work  at  the  Docks — such  was  the  name  of  the  house 
in  the  rue  de  la  Douane,  a  fact  which  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  American  story  that  Zola  passed 
his  youth  as  a  '  dock  labourer ' — was  so  utterly  dis- 
tasteful to  the  young  man,  the  salary  was  so  hope- 
lessly inadequate,  and  the  chances  of  betterment  were 
so  entirely  7^^7,  that  after  two  months  of  drudgery  he 
threw  up  his  clerkship  in  disgust,  preferring  the  risk 
of  quick  starvation  in  the  streets  to  the  slow  starva- 
tion of  body,  and,  above  all,  of  mind,  that  was  the 
only  prospect  held  out  to  him  by  his  employment. 

This  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1860, 
and  then  began  for  him  a  period  of  Bohemianism  of 
the  most  squalid  kind.  Debts,  borrowings,  the  pawn- 
shop, the  men  of  the  law ;  home  after  home  broken 
up  and  abandoned — Zola  knew  them  all.  A  penny- 
worth of  bread  was  his  usual  ordinary ;  he  considered 
himself  quite  rich  when  he  could  add  to  it  a  penny- 
worth of  pork.  Poor  Gervaise's  menus  in  the  last 
chapters  of  '  L'Assommoir '  were  his  at  that  time,  and 
to  these  early  sufferings  of  his  may  be  attributed  in 
part  the  infinite  pity  with  which  he  has  always 
written  of  the  hungry,  the  ragged,  and  the  roofless. 
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Who  has  forgotten  those  words  of  his  in  '  L'Assom- 
moir,'  where,  after  describing  how  Gervaise  lets  her 
tears  fall  into  the  dish  that  Goujet  has  set  before 
her,  he  exclaims,  '  Ah,  Seigneur,  que  cela  est  bon  et 
triste  de  manger,  quand  on  creve  ?  ' 

Though  there  were  many  days  in  this  period  of 
Zola's  life  when  he  literally  starved,  when  humilia- 
tions— so  hard  to  bear  when  one  is  young  and  has 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  youth — were  of  almost  daily 
occurrence,  he  has  often  said  that  he  was  never 
happier  than  then. 

We  have  all  felt  this  on  looking  back  on  evil 
days ;  we  have  all  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the 
'  Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit.' 

But  in  Zola's  case,  also — and  may  there  not  be 
here  traced  a  hereditary  tinge  of  Bohemianism  ? — 
this  happiness  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  if  starving 
and  shoeless,  he  was  free,  and  that  freedom  meant  to 
him  the  power  to  work  as  he  wanted  to  work — that 
is  to  say,  with  his  pen — putting  into  execution  the 
hundred  plans  that  he  had  carried  in  his  head  so 
long. 

When  he  could  afford  three-halfpence  for  a  candle 
he  was  the  happiest  man  in  Paris,  for  the  possession 
of  a  candle  meant  that  he  could  write  all  night,  and, 
as  young  men  of  letters  will  have  it,  the  night  was 
to  him  at  that  time  the  most  propitious  time  for 
literary  composition. 
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Zola  does  not  smoke.  At  Medan  or  in  the  hotel 
■of  the  rue  de  Bruxelles  he  has  excellent  cigars,  but 
they  are  for  his  friends.  He  gave  up  smoking  when 
a  youth,  at  the  time  now  being  written  about, 
because  he  could  not  afford  it,  or,  rather,  because 
he  preferred  to  light  his  candle  to  lighting  his 
pipe.  The  habit  once  lost  was  not  resumed,  even 
when  he  could  afford  the  costliest  Havanas  ever  im- 
ported. 

He  was  living  at  this  time  on  the  seventh  floor  of 
No.  35  rue  St.  Victor,  in  a  sort  of  shed  built  out  on 
the  leads,  and  Cezanne  was  with  him,  having  come 
up  from  Aix  to  revolutionise  Paris  with  his  concep- 
tions of  the  pictorial  art. 

Working  at  nights,  when  he  could  afford  the 
light,  Zola  spent  most  of  his  days  in  wandering 
about  the  quays,  turning  over  the  books  on  the 
stalls  of  the  second-hand  booksellers,  who  have 
turned  the  parapets  of  the  Seine  into  a  literary 
Eialto. 

He  often  relates  how  at  that  time  his  overcoat, 
which  once  had  been  black,  had  assumed  such  a 
peculiar  shade  of  green  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
go  out  in  it.  One  day  he  took  it  off,  though  in 
midwinter,  to  give  it  to  a  starving  girl  to  sell  for 
what  it  would  fetch,  and,  having  no  coat  beneath, 
returned  to  his  attic  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  The  news- 
papers  he   never  read   because   he   had  no  money 
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wherewith  to  purchase  them,  and  he  could  not  afford 
to  enter  a  cafe  or  brasserie,  even  had  his  taste  for  retire- 
ment not  rendered  such  frequentations  disagreeable 
to  him. 

He  was  writing  poetry  at  this  time,  and  with  aU 
his  heart  and  soul.  To  the  literary  baggage  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Aix  he  had  now 
added  a  tale,  entitled  '  La  Fee  Amoureuse,'  which 
was  composed  whilst  he  was  studying  at  St.  Louis^ 
and  a  poem,  called  'Eodolpho,'  which  he  wrote 
between  his  two  examinations  and  failures  for  the 
haccalaureat  degree. 

'Eodolpho'  has  since  been  printed.  It  forms 
part  of  a  work  schemed  out  under  the  title  of 
'  L' Amoureuse  Comedie,'  which  was  to  depict  the 
three  stages  of  love.  '  Eodolpho '  was  the  first,  and 
represents  the  Inferno  of  love ;  a  second  poem,  en- 
titled '  L'Aerienne,'  describes  the  Purgatory  of  love  ; 
whilst  the  third,  called  '  Paolo,'  is  the  description  of 
the  triumph,  or  the  Paradise  of  love. 

The  '  Amoureuse  Comedie '  was  written  between 
1860  and  1861,  and  formed  a  small  volume ;  but 
Zola  could  find  no  publisher  for  it,  if,  indeed,  he 
ever  had  the  courage  to  seek  for  one.  It  only  saw 
the  light,  after  a  long  repose  in  the  obscurity  of  his 
table  drawer,  in  1881,  when  it  was  printed  in  part 
at  the  end  of  Paul  Alexis's  '  Notes  d'un  Ami.'  It  is 
difficult  to  pass  any  judgment  on  this  early  work. 
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I  believe  that  Zola  himself  has  recognised  that  his 
forte  was  elsewhere. 

From  the  rue  St.  Victor  he  removed,  under 
stress  of  circumstances,  to  the  rue  Saint-Etienne-du- 
Mont,  his  mother  now  going  to  hve  in  a  family- 
boarding-house.  His  attic  in  the  rue  Saint-Etienne- 
du-Mont,  a  kind  of  belvedere,  had  formerly,  it  was 
said,  been  tenanted  by  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  the 
author  of  '  Paul  et  Virginie ' — an  attic  so  bitterly 
cold  that  the  poor  author  used  to  spend  most  of  his 
time  in  bed  writing  with  icy  fingers.  It  was  here 
and  under  these  circumstances  that  he  composed  the 
second  part  of  his '  Amoureuse  Comedie,'  'L'Aerienne.' 
In  prose,  so  far,  he  had  done  but  little  ;  indeed, 
beyond  some  stray  articles  in  the  country  papers, 
nothing  but  two  tales — one  the  'Fee  Amoureuse,* 
referred  to  above,  and  the  other  his  '  Garnet  de 
Danse,'  which  will  be  found  in  his  '  Contes  a 
Ninon.' 

Meanwhile,  his  misery  was  getting  deeper  and 
deeper.  Time  was  when  the  only  prospect  was  the 
street.  Even  the  icy  attic  in  the  rue  St.  Etienne-du- 
Mont  had  to  be  abandoned,  his  few  sticks  of  furniture 
being  seized  upon  for  rent,  so  that  he  drifted  to  that 
last  refuge  from  homelessness — the  hotel  horgne,  or 
lowest  class  of  hotel.  This  hotel,  now  no  longer  ex- 
istent, was  in  the  rue  Soufflot  and  was  tenanted  by  the 
most  raffish  of  students  and  the   lowest  of  female 
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outcasts.  Eaids  by  the  police  were  of  almost  nightly- 
occurrence,  and  a  very  inferno  it  must  have  been  to 
this  sensitive  and  retiring  youth  to  live  amidst  scenes 
of  the  lowest  debauchery.  One  will  remember  his 
description  of  a  police  raid  on  just  such  an  hotel  in 
one  of  the  chapters  of  '  Nana.' 

But  while  living  thus,  in  the  most  miserable 
circumstances,  cooped  up  in  a  squalid  room,  with  the 
riot  of  drunkenness  in  his  ears  and  the  stench  of  vice 
in  his  nostrils,  with  starvation  and  the  street  as  the 
only  refuge  hanging  over  his  head,  the  young  man 
continued  to  work  with  dogged  energy  and  with  a 
high  ambition.  A  great  poetical  scheme  was  at  that 
time  in  his  head — a  poetical  trilogy,  which  was  to  be 
entitled  '  La  Genese,'  and  which,  in  three  poems, 
was  to  relate,  with  scientific  accuracy,  first,  the 
creation  or  birth  of  the  world ;  secondly,  the  history 
of  man  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  future  of  man,  showing  the  successive 
stages  by  which  hfe  should  eventually  reach  to 
heaven. 

Of  this  ambitious  work  but  eight  lines  were  ever 
written,  the  work  upon  it  having  been  confined  to 
drawing  out  the  scheme  and  preparing  the  details. 
It  may  interest  those  who  have  never  had  a  taste  of 
Zola's  poetic  quality  to  read  these  eight  lines,  and 
here  they  are  • — 
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LA  NAISSANCE   DU    MONDE 
I 

Principe  createur,  seule  Force  premiere, 
Qui  d'un  souffle  vivant  souleva  la  matiere, 
Toi  qui  vis,  ignorant  la  naissance  et  la  mort, 
Du  propliete  inspire  donne-moi  I'aile  d'or. 
Je  chanterai  ton  ceuvre  et,  sur  elle  tracee, 
Dans  I'espace  et  les  temps  je  lirai  ta  pensee ; 
Je  monterai  vers  toi,  par  ton  souffle  emporte, 
T'offrir  ce  chant  mortel  de  I'immortalite — 

— and  that  was  all. 

Let  one  pause  a  moment  to  think  of  this  young 
man  in  his  miserable  attic,  rented  at  twelve  shillings 
a  month,  in  the  most  squalid  of  the  refuges  of  poverty 
and  vice,  with  scarcely  a  crust  to  put  between  his 
lips  and  clothes  hardly  decent  enough  to  allow  him 
to  go  out,  sitting  down  to  such  a  task  as  this.  How 
blind  is  youth,  and  what  a  happy  blindness  it  is ! 
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CHAPTER   IV 

THE     STRUGGLE     UPWARDS 

The  end  of  the  year  1861  found  Emile  Zola  in  the 
state  that  has  been  described.  It  was  evident  to  the 
young  poet  that,  however  much  hberty  might  de- 
light him,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  the 
sort  of  life  that  he  was  leading  for  a  much  longer 
period. 

A  M.  Boudet,  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine,  gave  him  a  helping  hand  just  at  a  time 
when  things  were  at  the  worst,  writing  him  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  M.  Louis  Hachette,  the  publisher, 
head  of  what  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  one  of  the 
most  important  publishing  houses  in  Paris. 

M.  Hachette  had  no  immediate  employment  to 
offer  him,  though  he  was  able  to  engage  him  a  month 
later.  Zola  must  have  spent  a  very  miserable 
Christmas,  and  would  have  spent  a  still  more  miser- 
able New  Year's  Day  had  not  his  friend,  M.  Boudet, 
invented  a  little  job  for  him,  which  enabled  him, 
without  hurting  the  susceptibilities  of  the  sensitive 
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young  Provencal,  to  hand  him  a  small  piece  of 
money.  This  job  was  to  carry  round  to  the  houses 
of  M.  Boudet's  friends  the  cards  which  it  is  usual  in 
France  to  leave  on  acquaintances  on  New  Year's 
Day.  One  can  imagine  poor  Emile  Zola,  with  his 
head  full  of  poetic  visions  and  his  shabbiest  of  coats 
on  his  back,  trudging  about  in  the  slush  and  the 
snow  to  execute  this  most  menial  of  services. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  to  Zola's  credit,  that 
the  long  and  bitter  sufferings  of  his  youth  did  not 
sour  his  character,  as  they  might  very  naturally 
have  done.  Wlien  he  talks  of  those  evil  days  it  is 
without  indignation  or  revolt. 

'  I  had  no  money,'  he  will  say,  when  speaking  of 
those  bad  times,  '  and  I  did  not  know  what  was 
going  to  become  of  me ;  but,  no  matter,  those  were 
the  good  times.  Ah,  youth !  one's  first  literary 
passions — the  happy  careless  days!  Wlien  1  had 
read  my  fill  along  the  bookstalls  on  the  quays,  or 
when  I  returned  from  some  long  walk  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bievre,  or  in  the  Plain  of  Ivry,  I  used  to 
climb  up  to  my  room  and  eat  my  penny-halfpenny- 
worth of  potatoes  and  then  set  to  work.  I  used  to 
write  poems,  I  wrote  my  first  tales,  and  I  was  per- 
fectly happy.  -  .  ." 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  1862,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  M.  Hachette's  employment  as  clerk 
at    a    salary    of    a    pound    a    week.      For    some 
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weeks  lie  was  exclusively  employed  in  packing  up 
the  books,  and  made  many  hundred  parcels  with 
brown  paper  and  string.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
he  was  promoted  into  the  advertising  department 
with  a  slightly  better  salary. 

'  I  felt  myself  saved  then,'  he  says  ;  '  I  had  one 
foot  down,  and  I  could  say  good-bye  for  ever  to 
Bohemia.' 

Still,  at  first  he  was  not  happy.  Bohemia,  how- 
ever squalid,  will  always  inspire  a  feeling  of  nostalgia, 
and  there  were  times  when,  over  his  unsympathetic 
tasks,  he  found  himself  regretting  the  freedom  of 
his  garret,  where  at  least  he  could  work  at  what 
he  chose.  It  was  also  something  of  a  Tantalus  task 
to  him  to  see  so  many  interesting  books  passing 
through  his  hands — he  who  loved  reading  next  best 
to  writing — and  to  be  able  to  read  of  them  nothing 
but  the  titles. 

Still,  he  saw  where  duty  lay,  and  respect  for 
duty  had  always  been  his  characteristic.  So,  re- 
pressing his  feelings,  he  did  what  he  had  to  do  with 
the  same  method  and  industry  which  he  had  shown 
at  school,  and  gained  the  reputation  with  the  firm  of 
being  a  very  fair  employe. 

His  ambition  had  never  departed  from  him,  and 
though  his  days  were  taken  up  in  the  service  of  his 
employers,  he  had  his  evenings  to  himself  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  Sunday,  and  these  precious  hours  were 
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turned  to  their  best  use  by  him  in  literary  work. 
It  would  seem  that,  through  living  in  a  literary 
atmosphere  so  eminently  practical  as  was  that  of  a 
publishing  house,  his  views  on  literary  production  had 
become  more  practical,  for  he  abandoned  not  only 
the  idea  of  his  '  Genese,'  but  gave  up  writing  poetry 
altogether.  From  1862  to  1864  he  wrote  a  number 
of  contes,  or  short  stories,  which  were  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of  '  Contes  k  Ninon.' 
He  was  a  very  slow  and  laborious  worker  at  that 
time,  and  was  satisfied  if,  after  working  several 
hours,  he  had  finished  the  equivalent  of  a  printed 
page  as  his  night's  work.  His  style  at  this  time  was 
elaborate  and  precise,  and  '  Contes  k  Ninon,'  though 
containing  little  of  the  power  that  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished his  work,  are  a  very  creditable  literary 
efibrt  on  the  part  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-two. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  he  did  after  his 
appointment  to  Hachette's  was  to  leave  the  odious 
hotel  in  the  rue  Soufflot,  moving  his  few  belongings 
to  a  house  in  the  impasse  St.  Dominique.  This  house 
was  once  a  cloister,  and  Zola's  room  was  like  a 
monk's  cell.  One  thinks  of  Balzac  and  his  monkish 
robe  and  cowl  in  this  connection,  and  one  wonders, 
also,  how  far  the  influence  of  his  surroundings 
may  have  prompted  Zola  in  later  years  to  write 
'  Le  Eeve.' 

It  was  here   that   he  wrote  three  of  his  tales, 
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'  Le  Sang,'  '  Simplice,'  and  '  Les  Voleurs  et  TAne.' 
'  Soeur  des  Pauvres '  was  written  later  on,  when  Zola 
had  again  removed  to  the  rue  de  la  Pepiniere.  Here 
also  he  wrote  '  Celle  qui  m'aime,'  the  tale  in  which 
his  future  power,  perhaps,  first  betrayed  itself.  He 
afterwards  again  removed,  this  time  to  No.  7  rue 
•des  Feuillantines,  another  of  those  old-time  houses 
which  seem,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  dear  to  his 
romantic  nature.  These  constant  migrations  of  his 
are  to  be  noted.  They  indicate  a  certain  tinge 
of  Bohemianism  which  was  not  rubbed  off  until 
much  later,  and  they  remind  one  of  the  restlessness 
of  the  nomadic  Prangois  Zola,  his  father. 

His  salary  at  Hachette's,  although  it  saved  him 
from  absolute  misery,  was  so  inadequate  that  for 
many  years  Zola  was  not  free  from  that  wearing 
anxiety  about  money  which  is  the  worst  enemy  to 
mental  endeavour.  Yet  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of 
Balzac,  this  constant  struggle  seems  to  have  been 
beneficial — to  have  urged  him  on  to  constant  en- 
deavour— to  have  made  only  the  stronger  his  deter- 
mination to  fight  his  way  to  success. 

A  great  advantage  connected  with  his  position  in 
this  publishing  house  was  that  it  brought  him  into 
•contact  with  most  of  the  important  literary  men  of 
the  day.  He  was  constantly  meeting  Taine  and 
About,  not  to  mention  other  celebrated  men  of  letters, 
in  connection  with  his  business.     Yet  he  seems  to 
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have  made  no  friendship  with  any  of  these,  nor, 
indeed,  reserved  as  he  always  was,  did  he,  during  all 
the  years  that  he  was  at  Hachette's,  attach  himself 
to  any  new  friends.  It  is  true  that  both  Bailie  and 
Cezanne  had  now  come  to  Paris  and  had  settled 
there — Bailie  to  study  at  the  Polytechnic  school 
and  Cezanne  to  paint  in  his  studio.  Twice  a  week — 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  days  when  the  Polytechnician 
had  his  exeat — the  three,  now  more  inseparable 
than  ever,  used  to  walk  out  together  and  tell  each 
other  of  the  episodes  of  the  fight  to  which  they  had 
so  looked  forward  when  schoolboys  at  Aix,  and  in 
which  they  were  now,  and  Zola  most  of  all,  so 
keenly  engaged. 

Although  he  made  no  new  friends,  his  circle  of 
acquaintances  enlarged  itself.  Already  at  that  age 
he  must  have  impressed  his  comrades  with  his 
mastership,  and  a  number  of  young  men  used  to 
visit  him  at  his  room  in  the  rue  des  Feuillantines, 
where  he  '  received '  every  Thursday,  to  drink  tea 
with  him,  to  hear  him  talk  and  to  listen  to  such 
passages  of  his  writings  as  he  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  read  aloud.  Marius  Eoux,  the  old  school- 
fellow, was  one  of  the  habitues,  and  so  afterwards 
were  Valabregue  and  Paul  Alexis. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that,  as  a  young  man,  Zola 
made  so  few  friends.  He  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  most  sympathetic  and  the  least  sjmipathetic 
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of  men.  There  is  certainly  no  better  heart  in  man's 
bosom  than  beats  in  his,  and  yet,  be  it  from  diffi- 
dence, or  from  melancholy,  or  because  his  sense  of 
the  debt  of  sympathy  he  has  to  pay  to  humanity  in 
general  makes  him  reluctant  to  pay  it  out  in 
driblets  to  individuals,  his  manner,  even  to  those 
who  have  known  him  a  long  time,  is  a  distant  one. 
Often,  just  when  it  may  be  thought  that  the  ice  has 
been  broken  and  that  the  reserve  has  been  overcome, 
Zola  will  suddenly  pull  himself  together  and  by  his 
manner  make  it  clearly  understood  that  it  was  only 
by  temporary  forgetfulness  that  he  neglected  to 
keep  his  distance.  Withal,  he  is  the  most  obliging 
of  men. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  clever  a  man  as  Taine, 
than  whom,  perhaps,  no  better  connoisseur  of  man  and 
of  human  talent  ever  lived,  should  have  failed  to  re- 
cognise in  the  young  employe  at  Hachette's  somebody 
w^ho  was  destined  to  higher  things  than  the  writing 
and  checking  of  advertisements  in  a  publisher's 
office.  And  it  is  stranger  still  that,  having  known 
Zola  under  these  circumstances,  and  having  thus 
been  a  witness  of  the  tremendous  fight  which  Zola 
fought  ere  he  reached  the  pinnacle  of  success  on 
which  he  now  stands,  Taine  should  have  been,  even 
to  his  last  hour,  so  unsympathetic  towards  a  man 
whose  heroic  courage  should  certainly  have  com- 
manded  his   respect,  even    if    his    work    did    not 
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command  his  approval.  It  was  certainly  to  Taine's 
influence  that  Zola's  repeated  defeats  at  the  elections 
of  the  French  Academy  were  due.  Taine  would  not 
hear  of  Zola's  candidature,  and  opposed  it  in  every 
way  in  his  power. 

The  regularity  of  his  habits,  his  industry  and 
method,  won  the  esteem  of  Zola's  employer.  Little 
by  little  his  position  at  Hachette'a  improved.  One 
day,  however,  M.  Hachette  was  to  learn  that  young 
Zola  had  higher  ambitions  than  those  of  clerkship. 
One  Monday  morning  M.  Hachette  found  on  his 
desk  the  manuscript  of  a  poem,  signed  Emile  Zola, 
which  was  none  other  than  a  copy  of  '  L'Amoureuse 
Comedie,'  that  love  trilogy  of  which  mention  has 
been  made.  Zola  had  placed  it  where  it  was  found 
the  previous  Saturday  after  the  publisher's  departure. 
M.  Hachette  read  the  poem  through,  and  though 
he  did  not  see  his  way  to  publishing  it — to  use  the 
consecrated  phrase — he  sent  for  Zola,  asked  him  to 
sit  down,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him. 
From  that  day  forward  he  seems  to  have  conceived 
considerable  respect  for  his  strange  young  employe^ 
raised  his  salary  to  eight  pounds  a  month,  and  neg- 
lected no  opportunity  of  putting  extra  work  in  his 
way. 

Two  months  later,  moreover,  he  sent  for  Zola 
again  and  asked  him  to  write  a  tale  for  a  children's 
magazine  which  was  pubhshed  by  him.     Zola  set  to 
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work,  and  wrote  his  '  Soeur  des  Pauvres,'  which  can 
be  read  in  the  '  Contes  k  Ninon.'  Hachette  read  it, 
and  told  Zola  that  he  was  a  revolutionary,  and  that 
he  could  not  print  it. 

Zola  was  not  discouraged.  He  placed  the  manu- 
script with  the  others  and  continued  to  work. 
Every  evening,  after  dinner — that  is  to  say,  punctu- 
ally at  half-past  eight  o'clock — with  unswerving 
regularity  he  used  to  sit  down  to  his  table  and  do 
his  daily  task,  so  many  pages  of  manuscript,  nor 
retire  to  bed  until  this  task  was  done.  The  same 
amount  of  work  was  done  on  Sundays,  but  on  these 
days  in  th6  morning,  before  he  allowed  himself  to 
take  any  holiday,  and  the  habit  of  writing  at  night 
being  so  strong  upon  him,  he  used  to  close  the 
shutters  of  his  window  and  sit  down  to  write  b}^ 
candle-light. 

His  work  at  Hachette's,  as  has  been  related,  con- 
sisted in  checking  and  reading  the  advertisements 
and  reviews  which  appeared  in  the  Paris  and  pro- 
vincial papers  in  connection  with  the  publishing 
house.  Zola  thus  had  occasion  to  study  journalism 
in  all  its  phases,  and  it  must  be  recorded  that  at 
first  his  opinion  on  this  kind  of  literary  production 
was  a  highly  contemptuous  one.  In  later  years  it 
was  to  journalism  that  he  had  to  look  for  the  means 
by  which  he  was  able  to  carry  on  the  fight  for  his 
recognition. 
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His  first  book,  '  Contes  a  Ninon,'  was  published 
on  October  24,  1864,  by  M.  Lacroix,  of  the  firm  of 
Hetzel,  the  publishers  of  Jules  Verne.  Some  of  the 
stories  of  which  this  volume  was  composed  had 
already  been  printed.  '  La  Fee  Amoureuse '  had 
appeared  in  an  Aix  paper  five  years  previously,  called 
'  La  Provence,'  and  two  others,  '  Simplice  '  and  '  Le 
Sang,'  had  appeared  in  a  magazine  published  in  Lille. 

It  was  one  evening  in  July  that  Zola  heard  from 
M.  Hetzel.  On  his  return  home  from  his  oflice  he 
found  a  note  asking  him  to  call  on  the  publisher  on 
the  following  day.  He  was  so  excited  that  that  night 
he  could  not  work,  but  spent  many  hours  roaming 
about  the  Luxemburg  Garden  wondering  what  might 
be  in  store  for  him  and  his  book.  He  relates  that  he 
did  not  sleep  a  wink  that  night.  Calling  the  follow- 
ing day  on  M.  Hetzel,  he  heard  the  joyful  news 
that  his  book  was  accepted,  and  that  it  would  be 
published  by  M.  Lacroix,  who  then  and  there  drew 
up  a  contract  for  the  young  author  to  sign  with 
trembling  fingers.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  by 
this  contract  no  emolument  of  any  kind  was  assigned 
to  Zola,  who,  however,  was  only  too  glad  to  get  his 
book  published  on  any  conditions.  He  signed  with 
great  pleasure,  though  he  was  not  to,  and  never  did, 
receive  a  penny  for  his  work.  When  one  remembers 
that,  contrary  to  what  so  often  happens  in  England, 
French  publishers  never,  on  any  condition  whatever, 
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will  undertake  the  risk  of  publishing  a  first  book  at 
their  own  expense,  one  will  be  better  able  to  under- 
stand Zola's  joy  at  an  ojffer  which,  though  it  conveyed 
no  pecuniary  benefit,  was  to  give  him,  at  no  cost  to 
himself,  his  first  chance  of  being  heard  by  the  great 
public  of  Paris. 

The  '  Contes  k  Ninon,'  without  being  a  great 
success,  seems  to  have  attracted  some  attention  to  the 
young  author,  and  to  have  opened  certain  doors  to 
him.  During  the  eighteen  months  which  followed 
on  its  publication,  previous  to  his  departure  from 
Hachette's,  he  contributed  to  various  Paris  and  pro- 
vincial publications.  The  '  Petit  Journal '  accepted 
three  or  four  articles  from  his  pen,  'La  Vie  Parisienne' 
published  some  of  his  stories,  whilst  the  *  Salut  Public ' 
of  Lyons  accepted  a  series  of  papers  on  literary  and 
artistic  subjects,  which  were  afterwards  published  in 
book  form  under  the  title  of  'Mes  Haines,'  a  title 
which  in  itself  reveals  the  fighter  and  the  innovator. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  was  working  away  at  a  new 
novel,  entitled  '  La  Confession  de  Claude,'  ^  which  he 

^  lia  Confession  de  Claude  was  very  severely  criticised  in  a  paper 
called  lie  Nain  Jaune  by  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  and  on  December  31  of 
that  year  (1865)  the  following  reply  from  Zola's  pen  appeared  in  that 
journal : — 

'  Sir, — It  is  customary  for  writers  who  are  attacked  (ereintes)  to 
make  no  answer  to  the  insults  which  are  addressed  to  them.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  wish  to  defend  myself  against  the  attacks  which  one  of 
your  writers  has  thought  fit  to  make  upon  me. 

•  That  your  correspondent  should  style  La  Confession  de  Claude 
"une  jolie  prune  de  reine-Claude,"  that  he  should  call  my  hero  "a 
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had  begun  in  1862,  and  which  was  pubUshed  in 
October,  1865,  a  year  after  '  Contes  k  Ninon,'  by  the 
same  pubhsher,  M.  Lacroix.  This  book  has  not 
survived,  though  it  is  doubtless  remembered  with 
some  affection  by  its  author,  as  it  was  the  first  that 
brought  in  some  returns  in  the  form  of  droits 
d'auteur,  or  royalties.  It  appears  to  have  attracted 
some  attention,  and  notably  that  of  the  Public  Pro- 
secutor, who  sent  down  to  Hachette's  to  have  some 
inquiries  made  about  its  author,  and  for  a  short  time 
it  seemed  as  though  a  prosecution  were  to  be  in- 
stituted. Zola's  reputation  was  not,  however,  to  be 
made  in  this  way.  He  was  to  win  fame,  not 
notoriety. 

During  these  eighteen  months  Zola  worked  away 
with  the  same  method  and  regularity  as  before.  He 
had  realised  that  ambition  which  satisfies  so  many 

toad,"  and  should  describe  my  metier  as  consisting  in  spinning  out 
over  320  pages  what  Cambronne,  more  concisely,  expressed  in  a  single 
word,  aU  that  is  a  mere  question  of  bad  taste,  which  troubles  me  but 
little. 

'  But  I  carmot  allow  a  pubUshing  firm  to  be  made  responsible  for  a 
book  which  they  did  not  issue.  Your  critic  speaks  of  my  book  as 
"  Hachette's  little  book."  If  that  is  a  statement  dictated  by  malice, 
or  a  joke,  I  declare  myself  tmable  to  understand  its  import.  If  it  was 
made  by  mistake,  I  demand  a  rectification. 

'Yours,  &c., 

'Emile  Zoi^' 

Zola  answered  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  in  another  way  as  soon  as  the 
opportunity  presented  itself  to  him.  This  answer  wiU  be  found  in 
the  volume  Mes  Haines,  under  the  title  of  Le  Catholique  Hysterique, 
It  is  one  of  the  bitterest  criticisms  which  has  appeared  since  the  days 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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Frenchmen  of  letters,  he  had  had  his  first  book 
pubhshed,  but  he  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
result  obtained.  So,  plodding  away  at  Hachette's 
during  the  daytime,  regularly  every  evening  at  half- 
past  eight,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  he  sat  down 
to  his  table  and  his  work,  leaving  to  other  less 
ambitious  confreres  the  fldneries  on  the  boulevard 
with  the  halo  of  the  published  book  round  their 
heads.  He  had  other  work  cut  out  for  him,  and 
meant  to  do  it. 

It  was  in  November  of  1865  that  the  Public 
Prosecutor's  inquiries  about  the  author  of  the  '  Con- 
fession de  Claude  '  were  made,  a  circumstance  which 
may  possibly  have  confirmed  Zola  in  a  resolution  which 
for  some  time  had  been  germing  in  his  head  and 
which  was  none  other  than  to  leave  Hachette's  and 
its  irksome  daily  tasks  and  to  give  himself  up 
entirely  to  literary  production.  He  had  now  two 
books  to  his  name  and  his  entrees  into  various  more 
or  less  important  publications.  His  name  was  no 
longer  totally  unknown,  his  first  efibrts  had  excited 
some  curiosity,  and  a  path,  however  rugged  and 
tortuous,  was  before  his  feet.  The  question  was 
whether  he  could  afford  to  throw  away  the  certainty 
of  daily  bread  assured  by  the  monthly  salary  of 
eight  pounds  which  Hachette  was  paying  him.  Per- 
haps Bohemia  to  some  extent  also  exercised  her  fas- 
cination.    However  this  may  be,  Zola  determined  to 
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take  the  risk,^  and  at  the  end  of  November  1865 
gave  notice  to  leave  on  January  81  of  the  following 
year. 

He  was  nearly  twenty-six  years  old  when,  with 
two  books  to  his  name  and  some  manuscripts  in  his 
drawer,  he  stepped  into  the  arena,  determined  to  live 
by  literature  and  by  literature  alone,  or  to  starve  in 
the  attempt. 

His  decision  was  not  without  courage.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  taken,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  what  experiences  he  had 
undergone,  might  almost  warrant  one  in  saying  that 
it  was  heroic. 

^  In  an  admirable  Later\'iew  between  M.  Zola  and  M.  Xau, 
published  by  the  latter  in  1880,  I  find,  since  writing  the  above,  the 
following  explanation,  from  M.  Zola's  lips,  of  his  diflferences  with 
Hachette  &  Cie. — diflferences  which  led  to  their  separation  : 

'  However  that  may  be,'  said  M.  Zola  after  a  pause,  '  I  was  at 
Messrs.  Hachette's  when  I  published,  in  1864,  Ties  Conies  a  Ninon, 
and,  in  1865,  La  Confession  de  Claude.  These  gentlemen  (Hachette 
&  Cie.)  looked  askance  on  my  Uterary  work — it  may  be  that  they 
considered  that  I  was  wasting  over  it  time  which  belonged  to  them. 
Besides,  La  Confession  de  Claude  seemed  to  them  somewhat  stiflf. 

'  So,  one  day,  one  of  them  said  to  me,  outright : 

' "  Tou  are  earning  81.  a  month,  which  is  ridiculous.  You  have 
lots  of  talent  and  would  do  better  to  take  up  literature  altogether.  You 
would  find  glory  and  profit  there." 

'  The  hint  was  a  direct  one  and  I  understood  it.  This  was  at 
the  end  of  November  1865.  I  accordingly  gave  notice  to  leave  on 
January  31,  1866,  for  though  I  was  determined  to  leave  them,  I  did 
not  want  to  fall  into  immediate  want,  and  all  the  less  so  that  the  end 
of  the  year  is  in  Paris  always  connected  with  extraordinary  and  heavy 
expenses.' 
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CHAPTEE  V 
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Zola's  opinion  at  that  time  about  journalism,  as  a 
form  of  literary  production,  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. It  was,  however,  to  journalism  that  he 
determined  to  look  for  his  maintenance,  now  that  his 
daily  bread  was  to  be  earned  by  his  pen  alone.  When 
he  gave  Hachette  notice  to  leave  he  appears  to  have 
had  nothing  definite  to  hope  for,  although  a  certain 
M.  Bourdin,  the  son-in-law  of  the  great  De  Villemes- 
sant,  had  no  doubt  persuaded  him  that  his  father-in- 
law  might  be  pleased  to  make  use  of  his  services.  It 
was,  indeed,  to  Villemessant  that,  acting  on  M.  Bour- 
din's  advice,  Zola  wrote,  and  the  proposal  that  he 
made  was  the  following  one.  M.  de  Villemessant, 
after  successfully  establishing  the  '  Figaro,'  then  a 
weekly  publication,  to  which,  by  the  way,  Zola  had 
previously  sent  in  certain  of  his  tales,  where,  how- 
ever, they  had  not  found  acceptance,  had  just 
founded  a  new  daily  penny  paper,  entitled  '  L'Evene- 
ment.'  One  of  the  features  of  this  new  paper  was 
its   theatrical  news   column,   which,  supplied  by  a 
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special  writer,  gave  those  items  of  tittle-tattle,  news, 
personal  items  and  anecdotes,  which  since  have  be- 
come an  indispensable  feature  on  the  daily  menu 
of  the  newspaper  reader,  but  which  at  that  time  were 
considered  the  newest  of  that  new  journalism  of 
which  M.  de  Villemessant  was  the  creator.  Zola 
then  proposed  to  do  for  books  and  literature  what 
this  other  member  of  the  '  Evenement '  staff  was  doing 
for  the  drama  and  things  theatrical.  He  proposed 
to  keep  his  readers  aii  courant  with  the  titles  of 
books  which  were  to  be  published,  with  a  short 
analysis  of  each,  interspersing  these  items  of  news 
with  anecdotes  about  their  authors,  and  as  a  special 
feature  to  quote  the  most  striking  passages  in  the 
future  publications,  from  advance-sheets  which  he 
undertook  to  procure  from  the  publisher. 

De  Villemessant,  who  was  always  on  the  look-out 
for  novelties,  and  who  was  delighted  to  find  new  men 
sharing  his  views  on  journalism,  at  once  wrote  to 
Zola  asking  him  to  call  upon  him.  The  interview 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  satisfactory  one.  De 
Villemessant  was  struck  with  the  ardour  of  the  young 
writer  and  forthwith  engaged  him  on  trial  for  a 
month.  '  You  have  carte  blanche,'  he  said  ;  '  the 
"  Evenement  "  will  publish  everything  that  you  send 
in.  At  the  end  of  the  month  I  shall  know  the  sort 
of  stuff  you  have  in  you,  and  I  will  then  come  to 
definite  decision.' 
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A  very  remarkable  man  was  this  De  Yillemes- 
sant,  who  after  innumerable  failures  and  a  fight  as 
hard  in  its  way  as  was  that  of  Zola  in  another  created 
for  himself  in  the  '  Figaro '  one  of  the  finest  news- 
paper properties  in  the  world.     This  paper,  which  at 
the    outset  was  so  poor  that   time  and  time  again 
the   cashier    had    to    desert    his    pay-desk   rather 
than  face  the  clamouring  members  of  the  staff,  now 
pays  away  for  contributions  considerably  over  forty 
thousand  pounds   a   year,  and  divides    amongst  its 
fortunate  proprietors  fully  four  times  that  amount 
per  annum.     This  magnificent  success  was  due  to  De 
Villemessant,  and  to  him  alone.     The  paper  is  to-day 
edited   as  though  he  were  still  living,  and  it  were 
to  come  under  his  inspection.    Before  deciding  on 
any  new  departure  the  editor,  he  himself  has  said  it, 
will  say  to  himself,  '  Would  De  Villemessant  approve 
of  this  ? '  and  is  guided  in  his  decision  by  his  remi- 
niscences of  De  Villemessant's  principles  in  matters  of 
journalism.     He  was  a  very  liberal  paymaster,  and 
made  the  fortune  of  most  of  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him,  but  he  was  also  a  most  exacting 
employer.  It  was  his  rule  to  read  the '  Figaro '  through 
each  day  from  the  first  line  to  the  last,  and  to  mark 
any  passages  that  either  specially  pleased  him,  or 
which  he  disapproved  of.     The  paper  so  marked  used 
to  be  pasted  up  in  the  editorial  common  room,  and 
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was,  as   may    be    fancied,  eagerly  scanned  by  the 
members  of  the  staff. 

Such  was  the  man  under  whom  Zola  had  now  en- 
listed. He  began  work  on  '  L'Evenement '  on  Febru- 
ary 2, 1866,  and  by  the  15th  of  the  month  had  already 
received  a  letter  of  warm  congratulations  from  its 
proprietor.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  on  applying  to 
the  cashier  for  his  salary,  which  had  not  been  fixed, 
he  received  the  sum  of  20^.,  a  very  Pactolus  to  him 
at  that  time.  It  really  seemed  that  in  abandoning 
Hachette's  and  the  salary  of  8Z.  a  month  he  had  acted 
with  the  best  of  common  sense. 

This  20/.  was  the  first  money  that  Zola  had  ever 
received  for  the  work  of  his  pen,  royalties  from  '  La 
Confession  de  Claude '  only  coming  in  later.  One  can 
imagine  his  joy.  His  column  in  the  'Evenement,' 
which  by  the  way  was  headed  '  Books  of  To  day  and 
To-morrow,'  was  attracting  considerable  attention  in 
Paris.     Everything  looked  very  hopeful. 

The  articles  on  '  The  Books  of  To-day  and  To- 
morrow '  were  such  a  success  that  De  Villemessant 
asked  Zola  to  do  the  art  criticism  as  well,  beginning 
with  the  Salon  of  1886.  The  series  of  articles 
which,  in  consequence  of  this  order,  Zola  contributed 
to  the  '  Evenement '  under  the  title  of  '  Mon  Salon  ' 
can  be  read  in  a  collected  form  in  the  volume  '  Mes 
Haines,'  and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  their  tone 
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was  fully  in  accordance  with  the  title  of  the  book  in 
which  they  were  afterwards  reprinted.  The  first 
article  in  which  Zola  discussed  the  various  artists  of 
whom  the  Salon  jury  was  composed,  and  very  clearly 
denied  the  rights  of  the  majority  of  them  to  occupy 
functions  so  important,  created  a  great  sensation  in 
the  artistic  world.  This  sensation  increased  in  in- 
tensity as  each  new  article  appeared.  Who  was  this 
young  man  who  with  such  undeniable  vigour  ran  tilt 
against  all  the  accepted  notions  of  art,  and  laid  such 
irreverent  hands  on  persons  whose  mastership  had 
until  then  been  undisputed  ?  This  question  was  in 
every  mouth,  and  on '  Mon  Salon'  day  the '  Evenement ' 
could  be  seen  in  everybody's  hands,  and  the  name  of 
Emile  Zola  could  be  heard  in  every  mouth.  What 
created  the  strongest  impression  was  the  power,  the 
conviction  with  which  the  unknown  critic  expressed 
himself.  Those  whom  he  attacked  the  worst  could 
not  but  recognise  with  growing  uneasiness  that  this 
iconoclast  was  no  contemptible  adversary.  The  fury 
of  his  victims  knew  no  bounds.  Letters  of  insult 
and  menace  poured  in  on  the '  Evenement ; '  one  of  the 
worst-hit  artists  spoke  of  provoking  his  critic,  and 
a  duel  was  narrowly  avoided.  Demonstrations  of 
hostility  against  the  '  Evenement '  could  be  seen  any 
day  on  the  boulevard.  Artists  used  to  buy  the  paper 
and,  awaiting  the  passage  of  either  De  Villemessant 
or  of  Emile  Zola,  tear  it  into  pieces  before  their  eyes. 
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What  specially  provoked  the  old-established  masters 
was,  that  the  young  writer  whilst  demolishing  their 
reputations  with  indescribable  vigour,  with  no  less 
ardour  set  up  against  them  a  painter,  who  at  that 
time  was  considered  an  innovator  as  daring  as  he 
was  ridiculous.  This  was  the  great  Manet,  specimens 
of  whose  work  may  to-day  be  seen  at  the  Luxemburg, 
and  who  chiefly  owed  it  to  Zola  that  his  genius  first 
got  the  chance  of  imposing  itself.  One  of  his  best 
pictures,  by  the  way,  to  be  seen  at  the  Luxemburg 
is  a  group  of  portraits,  amongst  which  will  be  re- 
cognised that  of  Emile  Zola  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

Now,  though  De  Villemessant  was  very  pleased 
with  all  the  noise  that  was  made  about  the  '  Evene- 
ment '  in  connection  with  Zola's  articles,  he  had  quite 
enough  battles  of  his  own  to  fight,  and  desired  no 
fresh  ones  not  of  his  seeking.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
him  to  suppose  that  any  feeling  of  jealousy  of  the 
sensation  created  by  the  young  writer  prompted  him, 
because  in  De  Villemessant  every  personal  feeling 
was  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  his  paper.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  animosity  inspired 
against  the  paper  by  Zola's  articles  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  benefit  of  the  great  publicity 
given  to  his  paper  thereby,  and  so  it  was  that 
he  suddenly  begged  Zola  to  terminate  the  *  Mon 
Salon '  series  in  two  articles  at  the  most.  Zola  was 
forced  to  obey,  though  with  reluctance.     The  articles 
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were  afterwards  republished  in  volume  form  by  Julien 
Lemer,  and  this  volume  going  out  of  print,  were,  as 
has  been  stated,  incorporated  in  the  collection  of 
literary  and  artistic  criticisms  which  was  published 
under  the  significant  title  of  '  My  Hatreds.' 

Zola's  next  attempt  on  the  '  Evenement '  was  very 
much  less  successful.  Writing  art-criticism  was  all 
very  well,  but  fiction,  he  believed,  was  his  forte,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  trying  to  use  his  connection  with 
the  '  Evenement '  for  the  advancement  of  his  en- 
deavours in  this  branch  of  literary  production.  He 
proposed  to  Villemessant  to  write  a  serial  story  for 
the  '  Evenement,'  and  submitted  the  plot  of  the  tale. 
It  was  approved  of  and  the  order  was  given.  Zola 
had  no  other  object  in  view  in  writing  this  tale  than 
to  make  money.  He  proposed  to  write  it  to  please 
the  readers  of  the  'Evenement,'  not  to  expose  his 
own  very  personal  views  on  fiction.  Now,  whenever 
Zola  has  written  to  order  he  has  failed  as  signally  as 
he  has  succeeded  where  he  has  worked  according  to 
his  own  light.  '  Le  Yoeu  d'une  Morte '  was  a  failure 
from  the  very  commencement.  It  neither  pleased 
him  nor  the  people  for  whom  it  was  written.  The 
readers  of  the  '  Evenement '  complained  about  the 
serial,  threatening  to  stop  their  subscriptions  if  such 
stories  were  printed  in  the  paper,  the  ineVitable 
result  being  that  De  Villemessant  stopped  its  publi- 
cation before  Zola  was  half  way  through  it.     Zola 
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seems  to  have  admitted  himself  that  the  story  was 
worth  nothing,  for  'Le  Voeu  d'une  Morte'  was 
never  finished.  Possibly  at  the  time  he  may  have 
felt  some  mortification,  whilst  to  console  himself  for 
the  failure  he  could  recall  the  fact  that  Balzac's 
masterpieces  met  with  just  the  same  fate  at  the  hands 
of  the  newspaper-reading  public  when  they  were 
published  in  serial  form.  Only,  unfortunately,  Zola ' 
felt  that  '  Le  Voeu  d'une  Morte '  was  very  far  from 
being  a  masterpiece. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  the  '  Evenement '  with 
the  '  Figaro,'  which  was  thereupon  transformed  into  a 
daily  paper,  Zola  contributed  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
'  Marbres  et  Platres,'  which  were  literary  portraits  of 
leading  litterateurs  of  the  day.  Those  of  Edmond 
About,  Taine,  Jules  Janin,  and  Flaubert  are  especially 
good  and  worth  preserving.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  these  articles  were  published  anonymously,  or 
rather  over  the  pseudonym  of  '  Simplice.'  This  was 
doubtless  by  De  Villemessant's  orders,  the  name  of 
Zola  inspiring  such  rancour  at  the  time.  It  must  be 
added  that  by  now  De  Villemessant  had  begun  to 
regret  his  former  opinion  of  Zola ;  he  believed  that 
for  once  he  had  been  mistaken.  Zola's  favour  with 
him  diminished  daily,  and  though  he  was  allowed  to 
contribute  a  few  sketches  to  the  daily  '  Figaro,'  his 
connection  with  De  Villemessant  was  abruptly  closed 
barely  a  year  after  it  had  commenced  under  such 
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auspicious  circumstances — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
beginning  of  1867.  The  'Figaro'  was  afterwards 
very  hostile  to  the  author,  attacking  his  books  with 
surprising  vigour.  Zola,  however,  conquered  the 
'  Figaro '  as  he  conquered  all  his  other  adversaries, 
and,  thirteen  years  later,  re-entered  triumphantly 
through  the  door  out  of  which  he  had  crept  with 
hanging  head.  The  '  Figaro '  is  to-day,  and  has  been 
for  many  years  past,  his  warmest  supporter.  '  The 
"  Figaro  "  is  my  paper,'  he  said  to  me  the  other  day. 

During  the  year  that  he  spent  as  writer  on  the 
'  Evenement,'  Zola  made  a  number  of  new  acquaint- 
ances, and  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Manet,  one  new 
friend.  By  his  vigorous  defence  of  the  new  ideas  in 
art  he  won  to  himself  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
school  of  innovators  and  art-revolutionaries,  the  im- 
pressionists of  to-day,  Pissaro,  Monet,  Degas,  Eenoir, 
and  many  others. 

It  was  a  happy  year  for  Zola.  Never  before  had 
he  had  such  sums  of  money  to  dispose  of.  And  the 
delicious  sensation  of  being  his  own  master  after  the 
long  drudgeries  of  his  clerkship  !  In  the  summer  he 
took  a  long  holiday  at  Bemiecourt  on  the  Seine,  with 
Bailie,  Cezanne,  Valabregue  and  other  friends,  and 
whilst  boating  on  the  river  or  wandering  about  the 
fields,  talked  of  the  books  that  he  meant  to  write,  and 
impressed  all  who  heard  him  with  the  magnitude  of 
his  ambition  and  the  firmness  of  his  purpose. 
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Still  incessant  anxiety  overhung  him.  Though 
the  first  skirmishes  had  been  won,  Uttle  had  been 
gained  beyond  some  notoriety,  not,  perhaps — by 
reason  of  the  animosity  which  had  engendered  it — 
of  the  most  desirable  kind. 

The  fact  that  he  had  been  earning  money  easily 
in  journalism,  and  the  fuss  made  about  his  Work  in 
Paris,  had  not  turned  his  head,  and  not  for  a  single 
day,  except  when  he  was  taking  his  holiday  at  Benne- 
court,  did  he  interrupt  his  methodical,  regular,  daily 
work.  How  many  young  provincials,  finding  them- 
selves, after  a  long  period  of  misery,  with  money  in 
their  pockets,  and  their  names  on  every  tongue, 
would  have  resisted  the  temptations  of  the  cafe,  the 
pleasant  triumphs  of  the  walk  on  the  boulevards  at 
the  hour  of  the  absinthe,  when  passers-by  would  turn 
and  say:  'That's  So-and-so,  whose  articles  in  the 
"  Evenement  "  are  making  such  a  stir ! '  One  must 
understand  Paris  and  its  temptations  to  appreciate 
the  heroism  of  Zola's  conduct.  Not  one  man  in  a 
thousand  would  have  had  the  courage  to  act  as  he 
did,  and  it  is  accordingly  only  fair  that  his  success 
has  been  what  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand,  nay,  in 
a  hundred  thousand,  ever  achieves.  He  did  not,  like 
hundreds  of  his  confreres,  eat  his  corn  in  the  grass, 
looking  for  a  better  harvest  in  due  season. 

The  only  Bohemianism  in  which  he  indulged 
himself  whilst   hving   in   the   most   burgherly   and 
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steadiest  of  fashions,  was  to  move  from  one  house  to 
another.  During  the  year  that  he  was  collaborating 
on  the  '  Evenement,'  he  appears  to  have  changed  his 
address  three  times.  From  the  rue  des  Feuillan- 
tines  he  had  moved  to  the  boulevard  Montparnasse, 
thence  to  the  rue  Saint-Jacques,  and  then  again  to 
the  rue  de  Vaugirard,  where  he  had  two  rooms 
with  a  balcony  which  overlooked  the  Luxemburg 
Garden, 

It  was  after  the  severance  of  his  connection  with 
the  '  Evenement '  that  he  took  what  is  always  a 
decisive  step  in  th-e  life  of  the  Parisian  writer,  he 
moved  to  the  other  -side  of  the  water.  The  French 
litterateur  invariably  makes  his  debut  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  but  a  day  comes  when  he  feels  that  life  must 
be  taken  in  earnest,  and  he  packs  up  his  traps  and 
crosses  the  water.  When  this  day  came  to  Emile 
Zola,  he  left  the  rue  de  Vaugirard  and  moved  to 
Batignolles,  on  the  Avenue  Clichy,  not  very  far  from 
the  rue  de  Bruxelles,  where  the  fine  house  which  he 
now  inhabits  is  situated. 

Matters  were  now  rather  serious.  The  '  Evene- 
ment' was  closed  to  him,  and  his  failure  to  please 
Villemessant  was  against  his  obtaining  other  engage- 
ments on  the  Press,  At  the  same  time  he  had  created 
to  himself  a  number  of  enemies  by  his  criticisms,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  he  had  won  some  friends,  these 
were  not  in  a  position  to  assist  him  in  his  profession. 
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Misery  again  peered  in  at  the  door,  with  a 
countenance  all  the  more  ugly  that  he  had  thought 
never  to  see  it  again.  During  the  year  1867,  by 
working  incessantly  and  accepting  all  kinds  of 
literary  labour,  much  of  it  of  the  least  agreeable 
kind,  he  managed  to  earn  from  ten  to  sixteen  pounds 
on  an  average  each  month — stray  articles,  hawked 
round  here  and  there,  another  Salon,  which  he  wrote 
for  a  paper  called  '  La  Situation,'  which  was  financed 
by  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  the  editor  of  which  very- 
soon  cancelled  the  order  he  had  given,  terrified  at 
the  storm  which  burst  about  his  head  when  the  art- 
world  saw  the  hated  signature  in  the  columns  of  his 
paper. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  struggle  that  Zola 
wrote  one  of  his  best  and  one  of  his  worst  books 
simultaneously.  The  former  was  '  Therese  Eaquin,' 
the  latter  was  a  book  called  '  Les  Mysteres  de 
Marseille.'  This  latter  book  has  been  so  often  cast 
up  in  Zola's  face,  as  the  skeleton  in  his  literary 
cupboard,  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  relate  in  his 
own  words  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written,  and  the  author's  own  opinion  on  it. 

'  This  novel,'  writes  Zola,  speaking  of  '  Les 
Mysteres  de  Marseille,'  '  has  a  history  which  it 
may  be  useful  to  relate.  It  was  in  1867,  in  the 
difficult  days  of  my  debuts.  There  were  days  when 
there  was  no  bread  in  the  house.     Well,  on  one  of 
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these  days  of  blackest  misery,  the  director  of  a  small 
Marseilles  paper,  "  Le  Messager  de  Provence,"  came 
to  make  me  an  offer,  an  idea  of  his,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  launch  his  paper.  He  wanted  me  to  write, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Mysteries  of  Marseilles,"  a 
novel,  the  historical  materials  for  which  he  proposed 
to  supply  me  with,  from  researches  made  by  himself 
at  the  Marseilles  and  Aix  Law  Courts,  about  the 
various  causes  celehres  which,  during  the  previous 
fifty  years,  had  attracted  the  most  public  attention. 
This  journalistic  idea  was  not  a  bit  more  foolish  than 
other  journalistic  ideas ;  it  was  only  unfortunate  for 
him  that  he  did  not  entrust  its  execution  to  a  manu- 
facturer of  feuilletons  with  the  gift  of  creating 
gigantic  romantic  machinations. 

'  I  accepted  his  offer,  though  I  felt  that  it  was 
neither  in  accordance  with  my  tastes  nor  with  my 
capacities.  At  that  time  I  was  doing  journalistic 
work  very  much  more  repulsive  to  me.  He  offered 
to  pay  me  a  penny  a  line,  and  I  calculated  that  this 
work  would  bring  me  an  income  of  about  eight 
pounds  a  month,  for  nine  months,  which  was  an  un- 
hoped-for windfall.  As  soon  as  I  had  the  documents, 
a  huge  mass  of  legal  reports,  I  set  to  work,  taking  for 
the  mainspring  of  the  plot  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
causes  celehres  and  trying  to  group  around  it,  in  one 
and  a  single  story,  all  the  others.  True  it  is  that 
the  process  was  a  coarse  one,  but  in  reading  over  the 
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proofs  of  this  novel,  some  days  ago,  I  was  struck  by 
the  coincidence  which,  at  a  time  when  I  was  still 
groping  my  way,  caused  me  to  write  this  book,  which 
was  a  mere  manufacture,  and,  let  me  add,  a  bad 
manufacture,  on  a  collection  of  true  documents. 
Ijater  on,  when  I  was  writing  literary  works,  I  had  no 
different  method. 

'  Well,  then,  during  nine  months  I  contributed  two 
weekly  feidlletons.  At  the  same  time  I  was  writing 
"  Therese  Eaquin,"  which  was  to  bring  me  in  twenty 
pounds,  in  the  "  Artiste,"  and  having  spent  the  whole 
morning  on  two  pages  of  this  novel,  I  used  to  turn 
out  seven  or  eight  pages  of  the  "  Mysteries  of  Mar- 
seilles "  in  one  hour  in  the  afternoon.  I  had  earned 
my  daily  bread  and  could  eat  when  night  came.' 

So  wrote  Zola  in  a  preface  to  the  '  Mysteries  of 
Marseilles,'  which  was  republished  in  1884  by  Char- 
pentier.  In  the  same  preface  he  explains  that  if  he 
authorised  this  republication  of  a  book  which  was 
written  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  by  way  of 
answer  to  the  many  people  who  used  to  say  that  he 
had  reason — and  good  reason  too — to  blush  at  his 
early  writings.  He  adds  that  many  of  his  critics, 
anxious  to  have  an  arm  wherewith  to  attack  him, 
used  to  search  the  bookstalls  of  Marseilles  for  hours 
for  copies  of  the  original  edition,  and  would  pay  as 
much  as  thirty  francs  for  a  copy  of  the  '  Mysteries.' 
'  I  can  only  pity   them,'   writes   Zola ;    '  they  were 
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victims  of  a  vile  swindle,  and  most  certainly  did  not 
get  their  money's  worth.  The  idea  that  I  have  a 
skeleton  to  hide  is  so  general  a  one  that  I  frequently 
jreceive  letters  from  Marseilles  booksellers  offering 
me  copies  of  this  book  at  a  very  high  price — offers 
to  which — need  I  say  it? — I  never  make  any 
answer. 

'  The  simplest  way  to  destroy  this  legend,  then, 
is  to  reprint  my  novel.  I  have  always  written  in  the 
light  of  day,  I  have  always  said  what  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  to  say  in  a  loud  voice,  and  I  have  to 
take  back  neither  a  work  nor  an  opinion  of  mine. 
People  think  to  vex  me  sadly  by  exhuming  from  the 
enormous  pile  of  prose  which  I  had  to  write  from 
day  to  day  during  ten  years  my  bad  pages.  I  am 
well  aware  that  all  this  newspaper  work  is  of  no 
great  value,  but  I  was  forced  to  earn  my  living,  not 
having  been  born  to  literature  with  a  fortune  in  my 
pocket.  If  in  hc»urs  of  distress  I  have  had  to  turn 
my  hand  to  all  kinds  of  work,  it  is  work  of  which  I 
am  not  ashamed.  I  will  say  more.  I  will  say  that 
I  am  even  proud  of  it.' 

The  '  Mysteries  of  Marseilles,'  which  cannot  have 
done  much  for  poor  M.  Arnaud's  paper,  the  '  Mes- 
sager  de  Provence,'  and  which  were  afterwards  re- 
published in  Portalis's  paper,  '  Le  Corsaire,'  form  a 
thick  book  of  nearly  five  hundred  closely-printed 
pages.     It  is  in  parts  very  well  written ;  the  style  is 
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concise  and  clear,  but,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
hack-work,  there  are  too  many  passages  which  betray 
the  author's  dislike  for  the  task,  and  communicate 
to  the  reader  the  same  weariness  that  he  must  have 
felt. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

FEELING    HIS    WAY 

For  writing  the  *  Confession  de  Claude,'  Zola  had 
been  called  '  literary  sewer-man '  by  the  critics.  His 
book  '  Therese  Eaquin '  was  described  by  the  same 
critics  as  '  putrid  literature.'  It  was  his  first  real 
success,  and  is,  indeed,  to  this  day  considered  by 
many  his  very  best  book. 

He  derived  the  idea  on  which  the  plot  is  founded 
from  a  novel  contributed  to  the  '  Figaro '  by  MM. 
Adolphe  Belot  and  Ernest  Daudet,  the  brother  of 
Alphonse  Daudet.  This  novel  was  entitled  '  La 
Venus  de  Gordes,'  and  was  about  the  murder  of  a 
husband  by  the  wife  and  her  lover,  and  their  trial 
in  the  Court  of  Assize.  In  criticising  this  book  in 
the  '  Figaro,'  Zola  pointed  out  that  a  much  more 
powerful  story  might  be  written  on  this  subject  by 
invoking  not  human  but  divine  justice,  and  showing 
the  two  accomplices,  safe  from  earthly  consequences, 
united  after  their  crime,  yet  separated  by  the  pool 
of  blood  that  lay  between  them,  haunted  by  their 
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crime,  and  hating  each  other  for  the  thing  that  they 
had  done  in  unison.  It  then  occurred  to  Zola  to 
write  this  story  himself,  and  he  set  to  work  to  do 
so.  Convinced  that  the  donnee  was  an  excellent  one, 
he  elaborated  the  story  with  the  greatest  care,  work- 
ing at  it  slowly,  and  putting  the  best  that  was  in 
him  into  it.  It  was  commenced  in  1866,  whilst  he 
was  collaborating  on  De  Villemessant's  publication, 
and  was  continued  under  the  circumstances  which 
Zola  himself  relates  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Mysteres 
de  Marseille,'  after  he  had  removed  to  the  Avenue 
de  Clichy.  It  appeared,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Love 
Story,'  in  Arsene  Houssaye's  periodical  '  L' Artiste,' 
to  which  Zola  had  previously  contributed  a  long 
article  on  Manet,  and  the  serial  rights  were  paid  for 
with  twenty-four  pounds.  Unlike  most  of  Zola's 
other  feuilletons,  it  was  allowed  to  run  out  without 
interruption  on  the  part  of  the  public,  though  in 
deference  to  Arsene  Houssaye's  request,  who  pointed 
out  to  Zola  that  the  Empress  read  the  magazine,  the 
author  consented  to  cut  out  certain  passages  which 
were  afterwards  reinserted  when  the  story  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  But  on  one  thing  Zola  would 
not  give  way,  and  that  was  when  Arsene  Houssaye 
wanted  to  add  from  his  own  pen  a  few  lines  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  proof  of  the  last  instalment  in 
which  the  moral  of  the  story  was  pointed  out.  The 
discussion  on  this  point  very  nearly  brought  about 
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a  quarrel  between  the  editor  and  the  contributor,  the 
latter,  however,  gaining  the  day,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  author  of  '  Les  Grandes  Dames.'  '  Therese 
Eaquin,'  as  it  was  definitely  called,  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  book  form,  published  by  Lacroix,  who  had 
published  Zola's  other  books.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  or  in  January  of  1868,  a  second  edition  was 
called  for,  whilst  the  '  Contes  k  Ninon '  did  not  reach 
a  second  edition  of  a  thousand  copies  for  over  ten 
years.  It  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  noise  was  made 
about  this  ghastliest  of  love  stories.  Louis  Ulbach,  a 
noted  critic,  who  at  that  time  was  contributing  to 
the  '  Figaro '  under  the  pseudonym  of  Ferragus, 
attacked  it  most  violently,  and  it  was  he  who  applied 
to  it  the  expression  'putrid  literature.'  De  Ville- 
messant  authorised  Zola  to  defend  himself  in  the 
paper,  and  which  he  did,  one  may  imagine,  with 
considerable  vigour.  All  this  helped  to  advertise 
the  book,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  was  successful 
from  the  first. 

It  may  be  noted  in  connection  with  '  Therese 
Eaquin,'  that  it  was  in  his  preface  to  this  book  that 
Zola  first  made  use  of  the  word  naturalisme,  which 
since  has  become  his  slogan  in  the  literary  fight. 
At  that  time  the  word  naturalisme,  as  applied  to  a 
form  of  literature,  had  not  been  heard  of. 

Zola's  next  book  was  not  a  great  success.  Its 
name    even  wiU  not   sound   familiar    to   his  most 
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afdent  admirers.  This  was  a  book  entitled  '  Made- 
leine Ferat,'  which  was  written  in  1868.  It  was 
taken  from  a  three-act  play  which  Zola  wrote  in 
1865,  and  which  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  place  with 
the  managers.  Montigny,  of  the  Gymnase,  said  that 
it  was  'impossible'  that  it  would  bring  the  house 
down  otherwise  than  in  the  accepted  sense  of  that 
expression  ;  and  Harmant,  of  the  Vaudeville,  on  the 
other  hand,  described  it  as  'much  too  colourless.' 
It  was  never  played  nor  published,  but  whole  scenes 
were  transferred  by  its  author  to  the  novel  which  he 
drew  from  it. 

The  process  of  taking  a  novel  from  a  play,  even 
as  the  inverse  operation,  is  rarely  successful.  It  did 
succeed,  it  is  true,  with  Georges  Ohnet,  who,  having 
first  essayed  in  vain  to  place  a  drama  entitled  '  Le 
Maitre  de  Forges,'  rewrote  the  story  in  the  form  of  a 
novel,  with  the  amazing  success  that  is  known,  and 
then  turned  it  back  again  into  a  drama  which  ran 
for  upwards  of  two  years  at  the  Gymnase  Theatre  in 
Paris. 

'  Madeleine  Ferat,'  then,  was  drawn  from  a  play 
of  the  same  name.  It  was,  first  of  all,  published 
under  the  title  of  '  La  Honte '  in  the  new  '  Evene- 
ment,'  founded  by  M.  Bauer  after  the  demise  of  the 
one  over  which  De  Villemessant  had  presided.  It 
threatened  to  ruin  the  paper,  and  before  the 
angry  clamour  of  his  abonnes  M.  Bauer  had  to  stop 
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its  publication.  It  had,  however,  a  certain  sale  in 
book  form  when  it  was  published  by  Lacroix,  and 
went  into  a  second  edition  but  no  further. 

Zola  at  this  time  was  living  in  the  pavilion  or 
cottage  in  a  garden  at  the  back  of  a  house  in  the 
rue  Truffaut,  which  was,  I  fancy,  the  original  of  the 
dwelling  of  Sandoz  in  his  book  '  L'QSuvre,'  just  as 
Sandoz  was  a  copy  of  himself.  Although  he  had 
failed  as  a  dramatic  writer,  he  had  made  a  certain 
mark  as  a  journalist,  and  though  his  books  had  no 
very  great  success,  they  were  talked  about,  and  his 
originality  at  least  was  not  contested.  He  had  made 
several  new  friends,  some  of  importance — as,  for 
instance,  the  brothers  Goncourt.  The  acquaintance 
had  been  made  in  1865,  when  Zola  had  contributed 
to  the  '  Salut  Public '  of  Lyons  a  most  enthusiastic 
article  about  the  novel,  *  Germinie  Lacerteux,' 
written  by  Jules  and  Edmond  de  Goncourt.  This 
article,  which  may  be  found  in  the  volume  'Mes 
Haines,'  greatly  pleased  the  two  brother-collabora- 
tors, and  they  wrote  to  Zola  to  ask  him  to  call  on 
them  at  their  little  house  at  Auteuil,  where  he  after- 
wards used  to  frequently  visit.  He  also  used  to 
meet  them  at  Michelet's  at  the  great  historian's 
evenings  at  home.  Zola,  it  need  not  be  said,  was  at 
the  famous  premihre  of  '  Henriette  Marechal '  at  the 
Fran^ais,  when  the  De  Goncourts'  piece  was  damned 
by  a  cabal  led  by  the  legendary  Pipe-en-Bois ;  and 
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need  it  be  said  that  Zola  was  one  of  the  few  who 
tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  adversity  that  then  and 
there  swept  over  the  brothers'  dramatic  ambitions, 
It  may  be  recorded,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  that 
when  '  Henriette  Marechal '  was  recently  revived  in 
Paris  the  original  verdict  of  Paris  was  again  ren- 
dered, if  in  politer  terms,  and  that  this  time  there 
was  neither  Pipe-en-Bois  nor  cabal  against  it. 

The  friendship  between  the  De  Goncourts  and  Zola 
was  strengthened  in  later  years  when  they  used  to  meet 
at  Gustave  Flaubert's  house.  It  seems  that  of  late 
it  has  cooled  off  between  Edmond  de  Goncourt  and 
Emile  Zola,  and  the  fact  that  the  former  was  not 
present  at  the  dejeuner  given  in  celebration  of  the 
completion  of  the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  series  was  a 
great  deal  commented  upon  in  literary  Paris. 

The  face  of  Alphonse  Daudet  was  also  missed  at 
the  celebration  referred  to,  and  those  who  did  not 
know  in  what  very  poor  health  he  is,  living  down  at 
his  country  house  at  Champ  Eozay,  in  Seine-et-Oise, 
wondered  at  his  absence.  For  Alphonse  Daudet  was 
Zola's  friend  from  the  very  first,  and  seems  to  have 
acted  towards  him  with  the  same  unswerving  loyalty 
that  has  always  distinguished  this  great-hearted 
genius. 

At  the  time  that  is  being  written  about,  however, 
Zola  and  Daudet  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  of 
each  other,  from  occasional  meetings  at  the  '  Evene- 
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ment '  office,  Daudet  at  that  time  being  engaged  in 
contributing  to  the  'Evenement'  his  wonderful 
'  Lettres  de  Mon  Moulin.' 

A  great  friend  of  Zola's  was  a  certain  Duranty, 
who,  ignored  by  posterity,  was  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies  considered  a  man  of  great  literary  and 
critical  importance.  Zola  had  made  his  acquaint- 
ance whilst  an  employe  at  Hachette's,  when  Duranty 
used  to  come  to  the  publishing  office  to  fetch  copies 
of  new  books  for  review  in  a  Lyons  paper  to  which 
he  contributed.  He  was  the  very  opposite  of  Zola 
in  every  point — a  cold,  stiff',  formal  little  man — and 
this  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  reasons  of  their  friend- 
ship. Both  had  the  highest  esteem  for  each  other's 
talent,  which  was  as  diametrically  opposite  as  was 
their  physical  temperament,  and  for  years  Zola 
never  wrote  a  book  without  wondering  to  himself 
what  Duranty  would  think  about  it.  Duranty  does 
not  seem  to  have  approved  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
naturalistic  school,  whilst  admitting  that  Zola  was 
endowed  with  a  wonderful  gift  of  assimilation  and 
of  perfectibility.  Zola's  example  and  perhaps  his 
success  seem,  in  the  end,  to  have  fired  his  friend 
with  the  desire  to  write  a  novel  also,  his  literary 
productions  till  then  having  been  limited  to  critical 
studies  ;  but  his  ambition  was  never  destined  to  be 
realised,  for  he  died  a  few  days  after  he  had  told 
Zola  of  his  intentions. 
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Duranty  and  Zola  used  frequently  to  go  together 
to  a  literary  salon — there  were  salons  in  those  days 
in  Paris,  presided  over  by  Madame  Meurice,  the 
charming  wife  of  Paul  Meurice,  to  whom  Zola  had 
been  introduced  by  the  painter  Manet.  It  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  romantics,  with  whom  Zola — who 
was  recently  described  by  Francisque  Sarcey  in  a 
review  of  *  Le  Docteur  Pascal '  as  '  the  last,  the 
most  passionate,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  sons 
of  romanticism' — considered  himself  at  that  time  in 
open  warfare.  The  cultus  of  Victor  Hugo  was  here 
practised,  and  Zola,  although  himself  a  deep  admirer 
of  the  exiled  poet  who  had  had  such  an  influence 
on  his  youth,  seemed  to  revolt  against  such  entire 
hero-worship.  One  day,  hearing  Balzac  attacked, 
he  burst  out  into  an  impassioned  defence  of  the 
merits  of  the  author  of  the  '  Human  Comedy,'  which 
must  have  greatly  surprised  and  shocked  his 
listeners. 

It  was  chez  Madame  Paul  Meurice  that  the 
'  Eappel '  newspaper  was  founded — a  circumstance 
which  will  explain  why  almost  from  its  outset  it  was 
the  official  organ  of  the  glory  of  Victor  Hugo. 
Zola  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  contributors, 
only  accepting  M.  Meurice's  offer  on  the  condition 
that  places  on  the  staff  should  be  found  for  cer- 
tain Provencal  friends — Paul  Alexis  amongst  others. 
His  connection  with  the  '  Eappel '  lasted  about  two 
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years  and  terminated  suddenly  after  the  appearance 
of  an  article  on  Balzac  in  which  Zola  repeated,  with 
additions,  the  panegyric  with  which  he  had  so 
shocked  the  habitues  of  Madame  Meurice's  salon. 
For  some  years  a  kind  of  armistice  between  the 
romantiques,  as  represented  by  Vacquerie  and 
Meurice,  and  the  naturalists,  as  represented  by  Emile 
Zola,  ensued,  in  which  certain  courtesies  of  log- 
rolling were  exchanged,  the  '  Eappel '  criticising  the 
Eougon-Macquart  novels  in  a  friendly  spirit  in 
exchange  for  Zola's  friendly  criticisms  on  M. 
Vacquerie's  '  Mes  Premieres  Annees  a  Paris  '  in  '  La 
Cloche,'  of  which  at  that  time  M.  Zola  was  a  con- 
tributor. Later  on,  however,  the  two  parties  affected 
to  ignore  each  other,  so  that  Zola's  name  was  never 
even  mentioned  in  the  '  Eappel.' 

It  was  chez  Madame  Meurice  that  Zola  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  poet,  with  a  Napoleon- 
like profile,  who  ever  since  has  been  a  warm 
admirer  of  his,  though  their  paths  in  literature  are 
diametrically  opposite.  This  was  Francois  Coppee, 
who  had  just  finished  'Le  Passant,'  which,  played 
at  the  Odeon,  was  to  make  his  name  and  to  give 
Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  her  first  chance  of  emerg- 
ing from  the  obscurity  which  then  environed  her. 
Eomantic  then,  as  now,  it  seems  strange  that  Coppee 
should  have  won  Zola's  heart,  and  still  more  so 
that  Zola  should  have    inspired    Coppee  with  such 
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deep  admiration,  that  ever  since  Zola  first  entered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  French  Academy  he 
has  had  no  warmer  supporter  than  the  romantic 
poet  whose  acquaintance  he  made  in  Madame 
Meurice's  salon.  It  is  true  that  Francois  Coppee 
has  the  largest  of  hearts,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  least  militant  of  men.  There  never  was  even 
for  a  moment  any  competition  between  him  and 
Zola  as  there  was  between  Zola  and  other  friends  of 
his  youth,  from  whom  he  has  since  separated  him- 
self. 

Zola's  twenty-eighth  birthday,  then,  found  him 
in  this  position.  He  had  written  and  published  six 
novels,  of  which  two,  '  Therese  Eaquin '  and  '  Made- 
leine Ferat,'  had  reached  second  editions,  and 
another,  'La  Confession  de  Claude,'  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  police  authorities.  Besides 
these  novels,  he  had  also  published  a  collection  of 
art  critiques,  under  the  title  of  '  Mon  Salon,'  re- 
printed from  the  '  Evenement.'  He  had  made  his 
mark  as  a  journalist,  and  by  his  pen  had  won  for 
himself  many  friends,  and,  what  was  still  more 
important  for  a  young  writer,  a  number  of  influential 
enemies.  He  was  discussed,  attacked,  defended — in 
other  words,  he  had  imposed  his  personality.  He 
was  somebody;  he  had  made  his  mark  in  Paris. 
Still,  so  far  he  himself  felt  it,  he  had  not  struck  the 
note   of  his   individuality — ^liis   real   work  still  lay 
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before  him.  To  grapple  with  this  task  he  was  at 
least  admirably  equipped  by  temperament  and  by 
education,  for  while  misery  and  privation,  having  no 
secrets  from  him,  had  equally  no  terrors,  he  had 
learned  to  school  himself  to  work  and  method — the 
two  best  weapons  wherewith  to  fight  the  world. 
Paris  had  never  been  able  to  lure  him  from  his 
duty.  The  song  of  the  sirens,  by  which  may  be  under- 
stood the  pleasures  of  the  boulevard,  had  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  Such  success  as  he  had  had,  and  which, 
such  as  it  was,  would  have  intoxicated  many  a  less 
hard-headed  man,  had  only  stimulated  him  to  further 
effort.  His  place,  he  felt,  was  not  amongst  the  little 
heroes  of  Tortoni's,  it  was  in  his  workroom,  and  it 
was  only  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  the  masters, 
or  with  those  from  whose  intercourse  he  could  derive 
benefit  and  instruction,  that  he  ever  went  out  into 
society.  He  was  a  terribly  earnest  young  man,  and 
terribly  in  earnest. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  and  with  this 
equipment  that  he  set  to  work  on  the  task  which, 
diligently  pursued  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  was  to  make  his  name  universally  known, 
and  to  consecrate  him  one  of  the  masters,  if  not 
the  master,  of  French  Hterature  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  '  ROUGON-MACQUAET  :  '  '  LA  FORTUNE  DES  ROUGONS' 

' LA  CUREE  ' 

Various  were  the  causes  that  prompted  Zola  to  the 
gigantic  task  of  the  '  Rougon-Macquart '  series  of 
novels,  which  he  has  so  recently  completed.  One 
of  these,  no  doubt,  was  the  example  of  his  acknow- 
ledged master,  Balzac,  to  whom,  however,  the  idea 
of  an  ceuvre  generate — that  is  to  say,  of  a  series  of 
novels  connected  with  and  proceeding  from  each 
other — only  came  after  a  certain  number  of  the 
volumes  composing  the  '  Comedie  Humaine '  had 
been  written.  Still,  the  example  of  the  creation  of 
a  collection  of  novels  embracing  one  immense  sub- 
ject, and  thus  forming  one  gigantic  whole,  had  been 
set,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  as  well  as  the 
end  to  be  attained  in  case  of  success,  were  enough 
to  stimulate  the  ambitious  young  writer. 

Then,  again,  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  here 
as  yet  untrodden  ground  to  be  explored.  The  ques- 
tion of  heredity  was  then,  as  it  is  practically  to-day, 
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a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  what  Zola  recently  de- 
scribed as  a  lisping  science,  a  science  yet  at  nurse, 
in  the  domain  of  which  poets  and  authors  are  still 
masters.  Tor  here,'  he  added,  'there  is  a  large 
margin  of  territory,  as  yet  unexplored,  open  to  their 
investigations.  Nobody  can  come  and  say  that  one 
is  wrong  in  his  deductions,  because  nobody  knows 
much  about  the  science,  and  so  the  author  can  set 
up  a  theory  without  fear  of  definite  refutation.' 

Another  consideration  was,  that  if  he  could  get 
a  publisher  to  back  him  in  his  plan  of  writing  a 
number  of  novels  connected  one  with  the  other,, he 
would  have  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and,  by  the 
same  token,  a  certain  assured  income  to  depend 
upon. 

The  question  of  heredity  and  its  influences  had 
long  preoccupied  him,  as  may  be  traced  in  '  Made- 
leine Ferat,'  the  plot  of  which  is  based  upon  certain 
physiological  problems.  It  will  be  remembered  also 
that  even  as  a  schoolboy  Zola  had  shown  a  marked 
taste  for  scientific  research. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that,  as  quite  a  young 
writer,  his  desire  to  faire  grand,  as  the  French  say, 
had  more  than  once  revealed  itself.  His  'Amoureuse 
Comedie '  was  such  a  work  ;  the  '  Genese,'  which  he 
planned  out  whilst  starving  in  his  garret,  and  which 
was  to  cover  the  whole  history  of  humanity,  would 
have  been,  had  he  been  able  to  carry  out  his  plan, 
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a  vaster  work  than  even  the  one  to  which  he  had 
now  determined  to  devote  himself. 

After  pondering  for  some  time  on  the  question  of 
the  form  in  which  he  should  present  his  ideas  on 
hereditary  influence  to  the  pubhc,  he  hit  on  the  idea 
of  a  family,  each  member  of  which  should  form  the 
subject  of  one  novel,  each  novel  being  in  some  sort 
the  development  of  the  work,  and  closely  connected 
with  one  or  other  of  the  preceding  ones.  The  title 
'  L'Histoire  Naturelle  et  Sociale  d'une  Famille  sous 
le  Second  Empire  '  was  soon  hit  upon,  and  what  then 
remained  to  be  done  before  setting  to  work  was  to 
study  up  the  question  of  heredity,  which  wa&  to>  play 
such  a  part  in  the  actions  of  the  various  members 
of  this  family.  This  was  towards  the  end  of  1868, 
and  for  eight  months  Zola  gave  himself  up  to  study, 
visiting  the  National,  then  the  Imperial  Library,  and 
reading  up  all  the  books  on  physiology  and  natural 
history  that  he  considered  likely  to  be  of  service  for  his 
purpose.  A  certain  '  Traite  de  I'Heredite  Naturelle,' 
by  Dr.  Lucas,  was  especially  studied.  Having  filled 
his  head  and  his  note-book  with  information  on  his 
subject,  Zola  sketched  out  the  general  plan  of  the 
series,  which  at  that  time  was  to  comprise  twelve 
novels.  He  then  drew  up  the  genealogical  tree, 
which  was  afterwards  pubhshed  on  the  first  page  of 
*  Une  Page  dAmour ' — a  fact  to  be  noted  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  critics  of  that  book  declared 
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that  this  genealogical  tree  had  been  invented  at  the 
time  '  Une  Page  d' Amour '  was  written,  so  as  to  give 
an  air  of  plausibility  to  the  author's  pretensions  that 
he  was  working  out  a  well-defined  literary  scheme. 
And  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  Zola's  chief  glory, 
as  it  is  his  chief  pride,  that  it  has  been  a  scheme 
which  he  has  been  working  out  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  which  he  has  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful close  after  such  a  quarter  of  a  century's  toil. 
That  certain  modifications  were  necessary  in  the 
general  scheme,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  genealogical  tree  referred  to  above,  and  the  one 
to  be  found  in  '  Le  Docteur  Pascal,'  will  surprise 
nobody,  Zola  having  moved  with  his  times,  and  being 
nothing  if  not  a  progressist. 

The  scheme  having  been  elaborated,  Zola  drew 
up  a  contract  which  he  took  to  his  publisher,  M. 
Lacroix,  who,  having  made  a  certain  amount  of  profit 
with  both  '  Confession  de  Claude  '  and  '  Therese 
Eaquin,'  was  likely  to  be  favourably  disposed  to  the 
speculation. 

,  Zola  proposed  to  supply  Lacroix  with  twelve 
novels  at  the  rate  of  two  novels  a  year.  Lacroix 
was  to  pay  him  five  hundred  francs,  or  twenty 
pounds,  a  month,  which  sums  were  to  be  considered 
advances  on  his  part.  Lacroix  was  to  reimburse 
himself  out  of  the  serial  rights  of  each  novel,  and, 
after  his  advances  had  been  covered,  was  to  allow 
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Zola  a  royalty  of  fourpence  per  copy  of  the  novel 
sold  in  book  form.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  at 
that  time  a  royalty  of  fivepence  a  copy  was  con- 
sidered very  liberal  remuneration,  De  Goncourt  him- 
self not  receiving  more — a  circumstance  which  proves 
that  in  drawing  up  his  contract  Emile  Zola  did  not 
set  too  low  an  appreciation  on  his  own  work.  M. 
Lacroix,  however,  would  not  engage  himself  for  more 
than  four  out  of  the  twelve  novels,  and  with  this 
condition  the  contract  was  signed.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, destined  to  be  carried  out,  and,  far  from  as- 
suring to  Zola  that  tranquillity  that  he  had  hoped 
for,  plunged  him  into  the  worst  difficulties.  Each 
time  that  he  received  his  five  hundred  francs  he 
signed  a  promissory  note  for  this  sum  at  three 
months,  to  be  renewed,  according  to  the  clauses  of 
the  contract,  until  the  delivery  of  the  manuscript. 
Now,  owing  to  circumstances,  his  original  idea  of 
supplying  and  publishing  two  novels  a  year  could 
not  be  carried  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  two 
volumes  of  the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  series  were  pub- 
lished in  the  three  years  that  followed  the  signing 
of  the  contract,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  what 
with  renewals,  legal  expenses,  and  so  forth,  Zola 
found  himself  with  over  thirty  thousand  francs  worth 
of  paper  signed  by  him  against  his  name.  It  was 
only  in  1875,  M.  Lacroix  having  bankrupted  in  the 
meanwhile,  that  he  was  able  to  settle  the  matter  by 
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paying  over  the  balance  due  from  him  to  the  estate 
of  the  bankrupt ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  had  had 
more  than  once  to  face  that  most  unpleasant  of 
domestic  events,  the  seizure  by  huissier  of  his  goods 
and  chattels. 

It  was  in  May  1869  that  Zola  set  to  work  on  the 
first  novel  of  the  series,  which  he  had  now  decided 
should  be  entitled  the  'Eougon-Macquart.'  He  spent 
several  days  in  thinking  out  a  name  for  the  family 
whose  adventures  he  proposed  to  describe,  and  in 
this  connection  his  own  words  on  the  subject  of 
names  in  fiction  may  be  read  with  interest. 

Speaking  to  me  on  the  subject,  he  said :  '  I  may 
say  that  I  have  a  great  faith  in  names,  that  I  consider 
the  author's  choice  in  this  matter  a  science.  I 
myself  often  spend  days  together  over  the  Bottin  or 
Paris  Directory  making  out  a  list  of  names  which 
strike  me  as  valuable  and  likely  to  be  useful,  and  a 
much  longer  time  in  finally  deciding  which  of  the 
names  on  the  list  which  I  have  made  out  from  that 
source  I  can  use.  I  am  quite  a  fatalist  in  this  matter, 
believing  firmly  that  a  mysterious  correlation  exists 
between  the  man  and  the  name  he  bears.  Thus  I 
always  judge  a  young  author  by  the  names  he 
bestows  on  his  characters.  If  the  names  seem  to  me 
to  be  weak,  or  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  people  who 
bear  them,  I  put  the  author  down  as  a  man  of  little 
talent,  and  am  no  longer  greatly  interested  in  his  book. 
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Names  should  possess  a  consonance  to  the  ear.  A  dis- 
sonance between  a  character  in  a  book  and  the  name 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  author  is  a  very  grave 
defect.  True  it  is  that  there  are  historical  characters . 
who  had  names  which  were  not  at  all  suitable  to  them. 
Eacine,  for  instance,  a  word  meaning  a  root,  and 
which  might  as  easily  have  been  Carotte,  or  carrot — 
an  ugly,  stupid  name,  if  ever  there  was  one.  In  his 
case,  however,  the  talent  of  the  man  has  invested 
it  with  dignity.  Corneille,  too.  Corneille  is  only 
another  word  for  corbeaii,  or  crow.  One  would  find 
a  man  named  Crow  ridiculous,  but  in  Corneille's 
case  also  the  man's  genius  is  the  apologist .  of  his 
name.  In  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Eacine,  and  of  others 
that  I  could  mention,  we  have  in  the  end  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  point  of  no  longer  noticing  it  to  the 
dissonance  between  the  name  and  the  man.  But  in 
presenting  new  characters  to  the  public  this  dis- " 
sonance  must  be  avoided.  It  is  one  of  the  first  rules 
of  the  novehst's  art.  Bad  authors  choose  bad  names. 
Oh,  yes,  I  am  all  for  weU-chosen  names,  even  as 
Balzac  and  Dumas  and  George  Sand  were.  Some  of 
my  names  I  consider  great  discoveries,  as  Sacchar, 
for  instance,  and  Cornu-Gradel.  As  ta  the  name  of 
the  family,  the  composite  Eougon-Macquart.  Eougon 
is  a  common  name  in  the  South,  where  the  genesis 
of  my  family  is  laid,  and  has  something  majestic 
and    dignified  about  it  which  Macquart  has  not. 
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Thus  the  legitimate  and  the  illegitimate  branches  of 
the  family  are  thrown  into  contrast.  Macquart,  base 
and  vulgar  as  it  is,  contrasts  with  the  dignity  of 
Eougon,  and  the  combination  of  the  two  names  as 
the  name  of  a  family  prepares  the  reader  for  a  vast 
difference  in  the  characteristics  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  that  family,  which  was  just  the  effect  that  I 
desired  to  produce.' 

The  name  of  the  series  being  decided  upon — and 
let  Balzac's  influence  in  this  respect,  mere  detail  as  it 
is,  be  noted — Zola's  plan  of  campaign  was  drawn  out. 
His  method  of  writing  his  books  never  having  varied 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  being  the  secret  of  his 
colossal  production,  is  worthy  of  description. 

In  sitting  down  to  a  novel  he  has  never  any  idea 
what  it  is  to  be  about,  and  be  it  remarked  en  passant 
that  he  has  never  attached  much  importance  to  mere 
plot,  and  the  first  thing  that  he  does  is  to  prepare  an 
ebauche,  or  sketch.  This  he  does  pen  in  hand, 
because  he  finds  that  ideas  only  come  to  him  when 
he  is  writing.  He  declared  to  me  that  he  could 
never  evolve  a  single  idea  by  sitting  still  in  his  chair 
and  thinking.  He  writes  as  though  he  were  talking 
to  himself,  discussing  the  people,  the  scenes,  the 
incidents.  His  ebauche  is  a  sort  of  chatty  letter 
addressed  to  himself,  which  often  equals,  where  it 
does  not  exceed  in  length,  the  novel  which  is  to  spring 
from  it.     He  then  draws  out  a  plan  of  the  book,  a 
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list  of  the  characters,  and  a  most  elaborate  and 
detailed  scenario.  Each  character  and  each  scene  is 
then  studied  in  detail,  and  wherever  possible  de  visu. 
Incidents  are  then  prepared  for  insertion  in  the  story 
where  available.  It  is  only  then,  having  actually 
written  much  more  than  the  novel  itself,  that  he  sets 
to  work  to  write  it.  The  text  of  the  sketch  is  rarely 
used  at  all,  at  most  a  phrase  or  two  which  may  seem 
fehcitous. 

His  novels  have  always  been  written  in  the 
morning  directly  after  breakfast,  which  for  many 
years  has  consisted  of  a  couple  of  fried  eggs  with- 
out hquid  of  any  kind.  His  table  is  always  kept  in 
the  most  methodical  order,  each  item  having  its 
place,  another  detail  in  which  Balzac's  example  may 
have  served.  He  writes  very  slowly  and  methodi- 
cally, forming  each  sentence  before  it  is  put  into 
black  and  white,  and  with  so  much  deliberation  that 
he  rarely,  if  ever,  has  to  make  any  erasures  or  cor- 
rections in  his  manuscript.  His  daily  task,  as  far  as 
his  novel-writing  is  concerned,  has  been  four  pages 
of  print  of  the  Charpentier  form  of  volume  daily, 
and  he  has  never  done  more  nor  less,  laying  down 
the  pen  the  moment  that  this  amount  has  been  pro- 
duced, no  matter  whether  he  may  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  sentence.  His  plan  is  so  clear  in  his  head  that 
he  can  resume  his  work  on  the  following  morning 
without  having  to  read  over  anything  of  what  pre- 
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cedes.  He  is  a  slow  writer,  and  seems  to  have  diffi- 
culty in  the  mere  mechanical  operation  of  penman- 
ship. Four  pages,  not  a  line  more  nor  less,  day- 
after  day  without  interruption  for  years  and  years, 
line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,  this  has  been  the 
secret  of  a  literary  production  which  has  not  its 
equal  amongst  living  writers.  As  Paul  Alexis  writes  : 
'  Only  four  pages,  but  four  pages  every  day,  every 
day  without  exception,  the  action  of  the  drop  of 
water  always  falling  on  the  same  place,  and  in  the 
end  wearing  out  the  hardest  stone.  It  seems  nothing, 
but  in  course  of  time  chapters  follow  upon  chapters, 
volumes  follow  upon  volumes,  and  a  whole  life's 
work  sprouts,  multiplies  its  branches,  extends  its 
foliage  like  a  lofty  oak,  destined  to  rise  high  into  the 
air  and  to  remain  standing  in  the  forest  of  human 
productions.' 

All  the  more  credit  is  due  to  Zola  for  this  industry 
and  this  perseverance  that  he  has  never  taken  great 
pleasure  in  his  work.  It  has  always  given  him  pain 
and  anxiety,  and,  as  he  makes  Sandoz  say  in 
*L'(Euvre,'  he  has  always  envied  those  litterateurs 
who  turn  out  prose  whilst  smoking  cigarettes  and 
tickling  their  beards.  As  for  him,  it  is  with  the  knife 
that  he  brings  forth.  The  book  in  progress  is  a  sore 
fardel  on  his  back,  and  when  it  is  over  he  turns  from 
it  with  the  same  relief,  if  not  rancour,  as  a  porter 
whose  back  has  been  galled  a  whole  summer's  day 
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with  some  heavy  burthen  which  he  has  been  forced 
to  bear. 

As  to  the  author's  views  on  hterature  at  the  time 
that  he  sat  down  to  the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  series, 
let  me  quote  from  an  article  from  his  pen  which  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Gaulois '  on  March  26  of  that  same 
year,  1869.  In  a  few  words  the  passage  gives  his 
literary  creed. 

He  wrote : — '  Si  je  tenais  ecole  de  morale,  je 
m'empresserais  de  mettre  entre  les  mains  de  mes  eleves 
Madame  Bovary  ou  Germinie  Lacerteux,  persuade 
que  la  verite  seule  pent  instruire  et  fortifier  les  ^mes 
genereuses.' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  author  of  '  Madame 
Bovary '  was  prosecuted — unsuccessfully  it  is  true — 
for  the  alleged  immorality  of  this  book. 

Some  months  before,  it  may  be  recorded,  Zola 
published  in  an  article  contributed  to  '  La  Tribune  ' 
the  following  profession  de  foi :  '  J'emprunterais  aux 
sciences  leurs  larges  horizons,  leurs  hypotheses  si 
admirables  qu'elles  sont  peut-etre  des  verites.  II 
faut  nous  separer  violemment  de  I'Ecole  lyrique  de 
1830.  Si  j'etais  poete,  voici  ce  que  je  ferais.  Faut- 
il  I'avouer,  je  serais  savant.  Je  voudrais  etre  un 
nouveau  Lucrece.  Eeve  de  reconciler  la  poesie  et  la 
science.' 

Zola's  constant  preoccupation  to  leaven  poetry 
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with  science,  that  is  to  say  with  truth,  is  here  clearly 
formulated  by  him. 

Zola  set  to  work  on  the  first  of  the  '  Eougon- 
Macquart '  series — '  La  Fortune  des  Eougons ' — in 
May  1869,  with  such  ardour  that  he  was  soon  able  to 
supply  the  editor  of  '  Le  Siecle '  with  the  first  chapters 
for  publication  in  that  journal  in  serial  form.  His 
enemies,  however,  succeeded  in  influencing  the  editor 
of  '  Le  Siecle '  against  him,  so  that  the  publication  of 
the  book  was  delayed  until  June  of  the  following  year. 
The  war  breaking  out  interrupted  its  publication 
again,  and  it  was  not  published  in  book  form  until 
the  winter  of  1871. 

In  the  'Fortune  des  Eougons'  Zola's  object  was 
to  describe  the  origin  of  the  family  with  which  he 
proposed  to  deal  in  his  series,  and  to  give  the  outlines 
of  the  various  principal  characters,  members  of  that 
family.  We  find  in  it  Tante  Dide,  the  Doctor  Pascal, 
and  his  mother  as  well  as  others  of  the  family,  whose 
final  development  is  described  in  the  last  volume, 
published  twenty-two  years  later,  '  Le  Docteur 
Pascal.'  Plassans,  the  town  which  Zola  describes  at 
such  length  in  the  '  Fortune  des  Eougons,'  is  Aix, 
but  an  Aix  reconstructed  for  the  author's  purposes. 
This  part  of  the  book,  Zola  having  no  money  to  spend 
in  a  visit  to  Aix  for  a  topographical  study  of  the 
place,  was  written  from  his  souvenirs  of  the  town 
where  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his  youth,  and  is 
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perhaps  the  only  part  of  the  whole  of  Zola's  work 
where  imagination  has  supplanted  actual  fact. 
This  preoccupation  of  his  to  describe  as  closely  as 
possible  from  nature  will  transpire  when  we  take  a 
look  behind  the  scenes  later  on. 

Zola  has  often  told  me  that  were  he  to  begin  the 
series  over  again  he  should  call  Aix,  Aix  and  nothing 
else.  At  that  time,  however,  he  was  young,  and  was 
afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  people  of  the  town, 
who  might  have  suspected  him  of  making  personal 
allusions,  and  who  would  have  found  names  for  the 
various  characters.  The  description  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Plassans  was  written  from  details  which  he 
found  in  M.  Tenet's  '  History  of  the  Coup  d'lStat.' 

Paul  Alexis  describes  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
Zola  in  September  of  1869,  whilst  the  'Fortune  des 
Eougons '  was  being  written. 

'  There,  where  the  Avenue  de  Clichy  divides  into 
two,  at  the  point  known  as  "  the  Fork,"  Valabregue 
and  I  jumped  down  off  our  omnibus,  and  after  a  few 
paces  down  the  street  to  the  left  we  find  ourselves 
ringing  at  the  door  of  No.  14  of  the  rue  Condamine. 
My  heart  beat  high.  Zola's  first  words  were  :  "  Ah ! 
here  is  Alexis.  I  expected  you."  At  the  first  grasp 
of  our  hands  I  felt  that  the  die  was  cast,  that  I  had 
just  bestowed  my  whole  heart,  and  that  I  could  now 
count  on  the  solid  affection  of  an  elder  brother.  I 
can  see  myself  again  in  the  dining-room  of  a  little 
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cottage  which  he  then  occupied  at  the  bottom  of 
a  garden,  in  the  narrow  dining-room — so  narrow 
that  when  he  later  on  bought  a  piano,  he  had  to  cut 
a  hole  in  the  wall  to  make  room  for  it — seated  before 
the  round  table,  which  the  mother  and  the  wife  of 
the  novelist  had  just  cleared.' 

Zola  had  married  in  July  of  this  year. 

'  After  an  hour's  chat,  during  which  he  had  made 
me  talk  at  length  about  myself,  about  my  plans, 
about  our  dear  Provence,  which,  after  eleven  years 
of  absence,  he  still  loved  dearly,  the  conversation 
took  a  turn,  and  he  spoke  to  me,  in  his  turn,  of  him- 
self, of  his  work,  of  the  big  scheme  of  the  "  Eougon- 
Macquart,"  of  the  first  volume  then  on  the  work- 
table.  Then  tea  having  been  served,  having  at  my 
request  fetched  the  manuscript,  he  read  me  the  first 
pages  of  "  La  Fortune  des  Eougons,"  all  that  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  aire  Saint-Mittre  "  at  Plassans  which  I 
recognised  as  the  Aix  which  I  had  just  left.'  Zola 
did  what  he  could  for  his  new  friend.  I  remember 
reading  an  article  which  he  published  about  that 
time,  in  which  he  spoke  of  Alexis,  the  poet  who 
rhymes  as  one  sings. 

Zola,  being  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  was  not 
called  upon  to  serve  in  the  war,  a  circumstance  which 
he  has  described  himself  as  regretting  when  he  came 
to  write  'La  Debacle.'  Having  finished  'La  Fortune 
des  Eougons,'  indeed,  before  he  had  quite  finished 
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this  book,  the  pubhcation  having  been  interrupted,  he 
began  upon  '  La  Curee,'  which  many  of  his  admirers 
consider  one  of  the  finest  of  the  series.  It  was 
written  in  four  months,  but  was  not  pubhshed  until 
some  time  after  the  war,  when  it  appeared  in  part 
in  a  journal  called '  La  Cloche.'  The  scene  in  the 
private  room  in  the  Cafe  Eiche  shocked  the  autho- 
rities. Zola  was  invited  to  call  at  the  Prefecture 
of  Police,  and  was  there  very  politely  but  very 
earnestly  recommended  to  discontinue  the  publica- 
tion of  this  tale  in  serial  form.  This  he  did  in  order 
to  be  able  to  publish  it  as  a  book,  a  form  of  pubh- 
cation over  which  the  Prefecture  had  no  direct 
control. 

'  La  Curee '  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  the 
scene  of  the  action  being  laid  in  a  sphere  of  society 
into  which  he  had  never  penetrated.  To  describe 
the  carriages  of  his  lofty  personages  alone,  he  had  to 
pay  several  visits  to  the  leading  carriage-builders  of 
Paris.  Saccard's  magnificent  mansion,  described  in 
this  book,  was  a  pen  photograph  of  the  hotel  of 
M.  Menier,  the  rich  chocolate  manufacturer,  which 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  at  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  Pare  Monceau.  That  is  to  say  that  the  ex- 
terior was  described  from  nature,  the  interior,  how- 
ever, from  imagination,  as  M.  Zola  did  not  know 
Menier  at  that  time.  When  he  afterwards  made  his 
acquaintance  and  entered  the  hotel  which  some  years 
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before  he  had  so  carefully  studied  from  the  outside, 
he  much  regretted  that  he  had  not  had  the  boldness, 
at  the  time  that  he  was  writing  '  La  Curee,'  to  solicit 
the  permission  to  visit  the  interior,  his  imagination 
having  fallen  far  short  of  the  reality  of  the  splendour 
and  luxury  with  which  the  millionaire  Menier  had 
fitted  up  the  house  in  which  Zola  lodged  his  Saccard. 
Eenee's  large  conservatory  was  described  after  the 
conservatory  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  he 
spent  several  afternoons,  having  obtained  special 
authorisation  to  do  so,  and  from  which  he  brought 
home  to  his  study  a  note-book  well  filled  with  his 
observations  on  the  strangest  and  rarest  of  plants. 
But  what  gave  him  most  trouble  was  the  particulars 
as  to  the  work  carried  out  by  Baron  Haussmann,  the 
streets  that  had  been  pulled  down  and  the  entire  new 
quarters  that  had  been  built.  Jules  Ferry's  rather 
spiteful  pamphlet,  'Les  Comptes  Fantastiques  d'Hauss- 
mann,'  helped  him  a  little,  but  the  best  material  was 
furnished,  after  a  long  search,  by  the  bills  of  costs  of 
a  number  of  contractors  who  had  worked  for  Hauss- 
man,  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  posses- 
sion of.  '  La  Curee '  was  published  as  a  volume  by 
Lacroix  in  October  1872. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  series  that  Lacroix  failed,  and  that 
Zola  changed  publishers,  offering  the  publication  of 
the  continuation  of  the  series  to  M.   George  Char- 
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pentier,  who  has  been  his  publisher  ever  since. 
Charpentier  accepted  Zola's  offer,  purchased  from 
Lacroix  the  right  to  republish  the  two  volumes  of  the 
series  which  had  already  appeared,  '  La  Fortune  des 
Rougons  '  and  '  La  Curee,'  for  a  sum  of  800  francs, 
and  drew  up  a  new  agreement  with  their  author. 
According  to  this  agreement  Zola  was  to  continue  to 
supply  two  novels  a  year,  and  Charpentier  was  to  pay 
him  500  francs  a  month,  or  240/.,  the  two  novels  to 
become  the  publisher's  entire  property  for  publication 
in  any  form  that  might  please  him  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  '  Le  Ventre  de  Paris,'  '  La  Conqu^te  de 
Plassans,'  and  '  La  Faute  de  I'Abbe  Mouret '  were 
written  and  published  under  these  conditions. 

Charpentier  displayed  a  good  deal  of  courage 
and  showed  no  small  intuition  in  signing  this  agree- 
ment, for  though  Zola  was  at  that  time  already — 
although  still  comparatively  young — fairly  well 
known  in  Paris,  his  books  did  not  sell  well,  none  of 
his  past  works,  including  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  series,  having  exceeded  two 
editions  of  a  thousand  copies  each.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  to-day  the  twenty-seventh  edition  of 
'  La  Fortune  des  Rougons,'  and  the  thirty-sixth  edi- 
tion of  '  La  Curee '  are  on  sale  in  Paris  ;  but  this  is 
twenty-one  years  later. 

After  the  publication  of  '  La  Faute  de  I'Abbe 
Mouret,'  Zola  found  himself,  by  the  clauses  of  his 
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agreement  with  M.  Charpentier,  indebted  to  his  pub- 
lisher for  advances  in  several  thousand  francs,  besides 
being  behindhand  with  three  volumes,  which  should 
have  been  supplied.  One  day,  feeling  by  no  means 
at  ease  on  the  subject,  he  called  on  Charpentier, 
whose  place  of  business  was  at  that  time  situated 
on  the  Quai  du  Louvre,  and  asked  for  an  interview 
and  an  explanation  with  his  publisher.  It  was  then 
that  Charpentier  produced  the  agreement  and  tore  it 
up  in  Zola's  face,  saying :  '  My  dear  friend,  I  don't 
want  to  rob  you.  I  don't  want  to  make  more  out 
of  you  than  my  usual  fair  profit.  I  have  just  had 
your  account  made  up  on  the  basis  of  a  royalty  of 
fourpence  a  copy  sold,  and,  far  from  your  being  in 
my  debt,  I  find  that  you  are  my  creditor  for  some- 
thing over  ten  thousand  francs.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  see  my  cashier  and  to  receive  payment  of 
this  sum.  In  the  future  you  will  be  credited  with  a 
royalty  of  fourpence  for  every  copy  of  your  book 
that  is  sold.' 

Some  months  later  Charpentier  raised  the  royalty 
to  fivepence  a  copy,  thus  putting  Zola  on  a  par  with 
Edmond  de  Goncourt.  Flaubert  at  that  time  was 
receiving  a  royalty  of  sixpence  a  copy,  or  con- 
siderably over  20  per  cent,  of  the  discount  sale  price 
of  his  books.  Charpentier's  publications  are  issued 
at  three  francs  fifty  centimes,  or  rather  less  than  three 
shillings  each,  but  the  volumes  are  invariably  retailed 
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by  the  Paris  booksellers  at  two  francs  seventy-five 
centimes.  Out  of  this  sum  of  two  francs  seventy-five 
centimes  paid  by  the  purchaser  of  one  of  Zola's  books, 
the  author  at  first  received  fourpence  a  copy,  and 
later  fivepence.  He  now  receives  a  royalty  of  six- 
pence a  copy,  and  earns  an  average  of  twelve 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII 

THE  '  ROUGON-MACQUART :  '    '  LE   VENTRE   DE    PARIS  ' — '  LA 

CONQUETE     DE     PLASSANS  ' '  LA      FAUTE     DE     l'aBBE 

MOURET  ' '  SON    EXCELLENCE    EUGENE   ROUGON.' 

The  next  book  was  '  Le  Ventre  de  Paris,'  a  descrip- 
tion of  life  in  and  around  the  Halles  or  Central 
Markets  of  Paris.  This  was  a  subject  with  which 
Zola  had  long  been  anxious  to  deal,  considering  the 
Halles  very  justly  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  modern  Parisian  life,  and  being,  as  he  often 
expressed  himself,  greatly  tempted  to  try  his  hand  at 
a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  most  marvellous  piece 
of  still-life  which  it  is  given  to  a  man  to  see.  And 
besides,  he  knew  very  well  that  there  were  all  kinds 
of  interesting  characters  and  types  to  be  studied  in 
this  little  corner  of  the  Paris  world :  the  peasants, 
who  from  all  directions  around  Paris  nightly  bring 
in  their  wares  for  sale  at  the  morning  market ;  the 
market-women,  or  dames  des  Halles,  a  corporation  of 
their  own,  and  who  for  centuries  have  maintained 
and  jealously  watched   over  their  traditions,   their 
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privileges,  and  even  their  particular  language,  the 
most  independent  of  women  indeed,  earning  large 
fortunes,  staunchly  conservative  of  the  established 
order  of  the  day,  and  who  as  a  class  were  very  well 
typified  by  the  ever-famous  Madame  Angot  of  the 
o'pera  comique ;  the  various  officials  appointed  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  to  keep  order  amongst 
these  ladies  and  to  enforce  the  regulations  imposed 
by  the  law,  and  by  reason  of  their  duties,  to  some 
extent  in  constant  warfare  with  their  subordinates  ; 
the  market-porters,  or  forts  des  Halles,  men  of  huge 
strength,  whose  gigantic  mushroom-shaped  hats  and 
flour-dusty  blouses  give  a  peculiar  characteristic  to 
the  French  markets — men  who,  like  the  dames  des 
Halles,  belong  to  a  corporation  which  has  special 
privileges  and  enjoys  certain  monopolies  of  fardel- 
bearing,  over  which  they  as  jealously  watch  as  do 
the  ladies  for  whom  they  work,  over  their  privileges, 
traditions,  and  monopolies.  And,  further,  around 
and  depending  upon  these,  the  gleaners  of  the  great 
city,  the  Bohemians,  the  outcasts  who  frequent  the 
market-places,  these  in  the  hope  of  an  odd  job,  these 
for  the  sake  of  the  shelter  that  is  afforded  against 
the  weather  under  the  roofs  of  the  immense  pavilions, 
and  those  on  the  look-out  for  an  opportunity  for 
theft.  Already  in  1872,  at  that  time  working  at 
the  office  of  the  '  Cloche '  newspaper  in  the  rue  du 
Coq-Heron,  Zola  had  had  this  book  in  mind.     Alexis 
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relates  that  many  a  time,  as  they  were  leaving  the 
*  Cloche '  together,  Zola  would  insist  on  his  accom- 
panying him  to  the  Halles,  which  are  quite  close  by, 
and  would  repeat  over  and  over  again,  'What  a  grand 
book  there  is  to  be  written  about  this  monster  monu- 
ment ! '  Together  the  two  friends  used  to  wander 
about  the  market-place  in  every  direction.  One  day 
as  they  were  walking  home  up  the  rue  Montmartre, 
Zola  turns  round  and  points  and  cries,  '  Look,  look, 
I  say ! '  The  effect,  writes  Alexis,  was  marvellous. 
The  Halles  seen  in  the  dusk  looked  like  palaces  of 
Babylon  rising  one  above  the  other.  Zola  was  at 
once  out  with  his  note-book  and  set  to  work  to  write 
down  a  description  of  this  scene.  Afterwards  visit- 
ing it  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  he  filled  the  same  note-book  with  pen- 
pictures  of  its  varying  aspects,  under  rain,  under 
snow,  at  early  morning,  at  noon  when  the  mighty 
heart  is  lying  still,  and  at  night  when  it  is  already 
beginning  to  prepare  for  the  labours  of  the  following 
morning. 

On  one  occasion  he  spent  a  whole  night  there 
so  as  to  be  present  at  the  arrival  from  all  parts  of 
France  and  of  Europe  of  the  daily  food  of  the  city, 
and  to  watch  the  special  population  of  this  quarter 
in  their  various  activities. 

Making  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  officials, 
he  was  able  to  explore  the  cellars  which  are  below 
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the  market-houses,  and  to  visit  the  galleries  on  the 
roof,  from  which  wonderful  coups  d'oeil  of  the  place 
and  of  the  neighbouring  quarter  were  to  be  ob- 
tained and  could  be  carefully  described  in  a  pen- 
picture  in  the  ever-ready  note-book.  But  all  these 
investigations  were  very  far  from  supplying  him 
with  sufficient  material  for  the  book  that  he  had  to 
write.  Indeed,  it  was  when  all  the  mise  en  scene  had 
been  studied  as  described,  that  Zola's  real  difficulties 
commenced.  He  had  to  find  out  all  about  the 
organisation  of  the  market  services ;  how  this  mighty 
commercial  concern  was  managed  and  how  worked ; 
how  the  police  interfered  and  in  what  way ;  to  study 
to  the  last  tiny  little  cogwheel  the  whole  machinery 
of  this  colossal  enterprise.  Several  days  spent  in 
research  at  the  National  Library  gave  little  or  no 
results.  Beyond  a  chapter  in  Maxime  du  Camp's 
'  Paris  :  sa  Vie  et  ses  Organes,'  there  was  nothing  to 
be  found  about  Les  Halles,  and  what  Du  Camp  had 
written  was  altogether  insufficient,  no  particulars 
being  given  about  the  management,  or  about  many 
of  the  most  interesting  sides  of  the  concern  that 
Zola  wished  to  study  and  to  describe.  Zola  then 
addressed  himself  to  the  police  and  was  badly 
enough  received,  as  it  appears.  To-day,  no  doubt, 
the  whole  Prefecture  would  place  itself  at  his  dis- 
position ;  but  at  that  time  he  was  little  known  and 
possessed  no  great  influence,  and  very  little  atten- 
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tion  was  paid  to  his  request  for  information  by  the 
Prefecture  bureaucrats.  Zola,  however,  was  deter- 
mined to  succeed,  it  not  being  in  his  nature  to  accept 
defeat,  and  after  persistent  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tion was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  one  of  the  employes,  who  formerly  had  been  a 
friend  of  Delvau,  the  author  of  '  Paris  Ignore,'  and 
who  assisted  Zola  in  every  way  in  his  power,  telling 
him  all  he  knew  about  the  Halles  regulations  and 
allowing  him  to  copy  out  all  the  police  ordinances 
concerning  the  government  of  the  market-place. 

Thanks  to  this  information  Zola  was  able  to 
begin  upon  his  book.  He  himself  looked  upon  it  as 
a  sort  of  modern  '  Iliad,'  the  song  of  the  eternal 
battle  between  the  lean  of  this  world  and  the  fat — a 
battle  in  which,  as  he  shows,  the  latter  always  come 
off  successful.  It  is  in  its  way  an  allegory  of  the 
triumph  over  the  gaunt  and  Ishmael  artist  of  the  fat 
bourgeois  who  lives  w^ell  and  beds  soft — an  allegory 
which  Zola  has  more  than  once  introduced  into  his 
pages,  another  notable  instance  thereof  being  to  be 
found  in  '  Germinal,'  with  the  fat,  well-fed  Gregoires 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  starving  Maheus  on  the 
other. 

'  Le  Ventre  de  Paris  '  was  violently  attacked  on 
its  appearance,  and  is  even  to-day  one  of  the  books 
of  Zola  which  is  the  most  discussed,  and  there  are 
still  amongst  those  whom  the  author's  subsequent 
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work  has  won  over  who  still  are  unreconciled  to 
much  in  this  book,  and  especially  to  the  famous 
chapter  in  which  Zola  describes,  by  comparing 
them  to  musical  sounds,  the  various  odours  arising, 
on  a  hot  summer's  day,  from  a  cheesemonger's  shop. 
Zola  has  always  considered  '  Le  Ventre  de  Paris  '  as 
a  symphony,  in  the  musical  sense  of  the  word — a 
symphony  of  eating,  of  the  stomach — the  triumphal 
song  of  a  town's  digestion.  In  point  of  sales  'Le 
Ventre '  was  one  of  the  least  successful  of  the 
series.  To-day  the  thirty-third  edition  is  on  the 
Paris  bookstalls. 

M.  Charpentier  has  never  permitted  himself  to 
interfere  in  the  least  with  M.  Zola's  work.  Still, 
it  is  a  fact  that  after  the  appearance  of  '  Le  Ventre 
de  Paris,'  when  a  prominent  critic  had  declared  that 
he  had  only  been  able  to  read  it  by  holding  his  nose 
whilst  so  doing,  the  publisher  asked  M.  Zola  to  be 
rather  less  realistic,  if  it  were  possible,  in  his  next 
book — to  draw  it,  if  one  may  make  use  of  a  very 
expressive  slang  expression,  '  rather  more  mild.' 
This  request  coincided,  however,  entirely  with  Zola's 
own  wishes  on  the  subject,  it  being  always  his  plan 
to  vary  his  effects,  so  that  in  the  series  the  violent 
and  the  mild  novels  may  almost  be  said  to  alternate. 

Indeed,  even  before  the  '  Ventre  de  Paris '  was 
finished,  Zola  was  preparing  for  his  next  novel, 
which  was  to  be  entitled  '  La  Conquete  de  Plassans.' 
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Very  little  preparation  was  requisite  for  this  book 
beyond  the  drawing  up  of  the  scheme  or  plan. 
Many  of  Zola's  early  recollections  of  life  at  Aix  were 
worked  into  the  book.  The  story  of  Mouret's  mad- 
ness was  borrowed  from  one  of  Zola's  short  stories 
which,  some  years  previously,  he  had  contributed  to 
the  '  Evenement '  under  the  title  of  '  Histoire  d'un 
Fou,'  which  describes  the  character  of  a  man  who, 
being  perfectly  sane,  is  popularly  believed  to  be  mad, 
and  who,  in  the  end,  by  force  of  being  considered 
mad  by  everybody,  really  becomes  so.  Zola  worked 
this  book  out  with  his  usual  whole-souledness  of 
attention  and  perseverance,  but  seems  to  have  had 
little  satisfaction  in  so  doing.  The  book  is  one  of 
the  series  of  which  the  least  number  of  copies  have 
been  sold — a  trifle  of  twenty- five  thousand  in  all. 

The  next  book  was  '  La  Faute  de  I'Abbe  Mouret,' 
in  which,  as  Zola  says,  he  allowed  himself  a  grand 
artistic  debauch.  This  work  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts.  In  between  the  first  and  the  last 
parts,  in  which  realism  is  closely  kept  in  view,  is 
given  a  fantasia — a  sort  of  poem  in  prose — which 
is  the  essence  of  Zola's  '  Genese,'  the  poem,  it  will 
be  remembered,  that  was  never  written,  but  was  for 
so  long  so  fondly  thought  over. 

'  La  Faute  de  I'Abbe  Mouret '  was  written  in 
1874.  Zola  was  at  that  time  living  in  a  small  house 
in  the  rue  St.  Georges  in  the  BatignoUes.     It  was 
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a  very  hot  summer  and  Zola  was  longing  to  be 
away  in  the  country,  but  with  characteristic  caution 
preferred  to  avoid  the  expense,  and  so  remained  all 
through  the  dog-days  of  the  year  working  hard  and 
living  as  much  alone  almost  as  if  he  and  his  wife 
had  been  on  a  desert  island.  He  never  went  out, 
and  received  no  visits,  except,  perhaps,  from  time  to 
time,  a  call  from  his  devoted  friend,  Paul  Alexis.  '  I 
remember,'  writes  Alexis,  'how  once  or  twice  he 
read  me  passages  of  the  book  that  he  was  writing 
that  year  out  in  his  garden  at  the  back  of  his 
house,  surrounded  by  high  walls.'  Immense  pre- 
paration had  been  necessary  for  the  '  Faute  de  I'Abbe 
Mouret.'  Mountains  of  note-books  were  heaped  up 
on  his  table,  and  for  months  Zola  was  plunged  in  the 
study  of  religious  works.  All  the  mystical  part  of 
the  book,  and  notably  the  passages  having  reference 
to  the  cultus  of  Mary,  was  taken  from  the  works  of 
the  Spanish  Jesuits.  The  '  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ ' 
was  largely  drawn  upon,  many  passages  being  copied 
almost  word  for  word  into  the  novel — much  as  in 
'  Clarissa  Harlowe,'  that  other  great  realist,  Eichard- 
son,  copied  whole  passages  from  the  Psalms.  The 
description  of  hfe  in  a  grand  seminary  was  given 
him  by  a  priest  who  had  been  dismissed  from  eccle- 
siastical service.  The  little  church  of  Sainte  Marie 
des  Batignolles  was  regularly  visited.  A  propos  of 
this  Alexis  writes :   '  The  few  devotees  who  attend 
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early  mass  must,  at  that  time,  have  been  edified  by 
the  sight  of  a  man  sitting  away  by  himself,  his 
prayer-book  in  his  hand,  following  with  the  greatest 
attention  the  slightest  movements  of  the  priest.  This 
man  was  present  at  several  masses  day  after  day, 
and  might  have  been  seen  now  and  then  furtively 
and  hurriedly  scribbling  down  a  few  words  on  the 
margin  of  his  prayer-book  with  a  stump  of  pencil 
which  he  held  concealed  in  his  hand.  Well,  this 
most  attentive  amongst  the  faithful  was  none  other 
than  the  author  of  the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  series, 
preparing  his  '  Faute  de  I'Abbe  Mouret.'  I  remem- 
ber accompanying  him  one  morning  on  one  of  these 
expeditions  and  assisting,  without  great  comprehen- 
sion of  what  was  going  on  around  me,  at  a  represen- 
tation of  that  mysterious  drama  which  is  called  '  a 
mass.'  To  understand  it  in  every  detail  Zola  was 
obliged  to  buy  and  study  a  number  of  manuals 
which  are  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy. 

The  description  of  the  Paradou  garden  was  also 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  said, 
that  horticulturists'  catalogues  helped  the  author 
somewhat — at  least  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  the 
plants  in  the  garden — but  it  is  also  true  that  he  did 
not  limit  his  investigations  to  these,  visiting  exhibi- 
tions and  studying  the  various  flowers  from  nature. 
A  wild  estate,  which  sixteen  years  ago  he  had  often 
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explored  in  company  of  his  two  inseparable  friends, 
a  place  called  '  Galice,'  which  was  situated  between 
Aix  and  Eoquefavour,  gave  him  the  idea  of  the 
'  Paradou.'  He  may,  perhaps,  also  have  thought  of 
the  wild  garden  at  Aix,  in  which  his  early  childhood 
had  been  spent. 

'  La  Faute  de  I'Abbe  Mouret '  having  been  written 
and  published,  and  received  with  the  same  indif- 
ference by  the  public  as  the  preceding  volumes  of 
the  series,  Zola  quietly  set  to  work  on  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  series,  '  Son  Excellence  Eugene 
Eougon.'  Here  Zola  was  again  entirely  out  of  his 
depth.  He  knew  as  little  about  the  official  world 
of  the  Second  Empire  as  he  had  known  about  the 
financial  world  when  he  wrote  '  La  Curee.'  To  give 
realistic  descriptions  of  the  Imperial  Court  at  Com- 
piegne,  of  a  cabinet  council  of  ministers,  to  show  a 
prime  minister  in  his  functions  and  attributes,  to 
bring  the  Emperor  himself  on  to  the  scene,  and  to 
make  Napoleon  HI.  live  and  speak  as  he  had  lived 
and  spoken,  was  all  a  very  difficult  task  for  a  man 
whose  life  had  been  so  far  removed  from  these 
spheres.  Still,  he  was  not  quite  a  stranger  to  parlia- 
mentary matters,  having  been  employed  at '  La  Cloche,' 
and  for  a  space  of  eighteen  months,  in  reporting  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  was  thus  master 
of  at  least  the  technique  and  special  vocabulary  of 
legislature.     A  book  entitled  '  Souvenirs  d'un  Valet 
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de  Chambre  '  gave  him  nearly  all  that  he  required 
about  Compiegne  and  the  life  there.  Gustave  Flaubert, 
who  had  frequently  been  invited  to  Court,  was  able 
to  supply  him  with  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and 
useful  information  about  the  Emperor,  his  appear- 
ance, his  turn  of  wit,  his  way  of  speaking,  his  habits, 
and  so  forth.  The  chapter  in  which  the  baptism  of 
the  Prince  Imperial  is  described  gave  much  trouble. 
The  accounts  published  in  the  official  '  Moniteur '  at 
the  time  were  very  incomplete,  and  had  to  be  largely 
supplemented.  But  what  gave  the  most  trouble  was 
the  geography  of  Paris  at  the  time  that  the  action 
took  place,  whole  quarters  having  since  then  been 
changed,  streets  having  been  pulled  down  and  others 
built.  These  details  alone  involved  many  weeks  of 
unremitting  labour  and  research. 

As  to  the  characters  in  this  book,  it  was  stated 
at  the  time,  and  is  still  thought  by  many,  that  '  Son 
Excellence  Eugene  Eougon  '  was  a  novel  a  clef — that 
is  to  say,  that  a  number  of  real  persons  were  de- 
scribed in  it  under  transparent  disguises.  Zola  has 
always  denied  this.  Eugene  Eougon  is  not,  as  has 
been  stated,  Eugene  Eouher. 

It  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
reproduce  M.  Zola's  own  remarks,  taken  from  a 
conversation  which  he  had  in  1880  with  M.  Xau. 

'  It  is  incontestable,'  said  M.  Xau,  '  that  your 
.novels  are,  above  all,  the  result  of  close  observation. 
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You  have  followed  each  one  of  your  characters  step 
by  step,  you  have  studied  his  life,  dissected  his  past, 
diagnosed  his  evil.  I  fancy  I  could  put  names  on 
most,  if  not  all,  the  characters  of  your  novels  which 
deal  with  Paris  life,  especially  in  respect  of  "  Nana." 
At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  charac- 
ters proceed  from  something  more  than  mere  obser- 
vation.' 

*Eeport  will  have  it,'  replied  M.  Zola  with 
vivacity,  '  that  I  am  but  a  scrupulous  photographer, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  abominable  punster.  Side 
by  side  with  the  names  of  my  characters  have  been 
placed  the  names  of  people  well  known  to  all  except 
to  me.  Little  did  it  matter  whether  or  not  there 
existed  between  these  and  those  any  real  resemblance 
of  character.  The  simiHtude  of  their  names  sufficed ; 
so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  considered  as  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  making  puns  on  the  names  of  well- 
known  people.  You  must  admit  that  that  is  not  very 
flattering  to  me.  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  you 
speak  of  this  legend ;  it  dates  from  long  ago.  The 
whole  plan  of  the  "  Eougon-Macquart "  series  was 
prepared  and  drawn  out  as  far  back  as  1868 — that 
is  to  say,  long  before  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  "  La 
Conquete  de  Plassans"  appeared  before  the  war. 
Could  I  foresee  that  the  Empire  would  fall  in  so 
short  a  time  from  then?  Evidently  not.  Nevertheless, 
people  persisted  in  seeing  in  "  Son  Excellence  Eugene 
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Eougon,"  and  still  persist  in  so  seeing,  the  character 
of  M.  Eouher.  I  admit  that  the  names  of  Eugene 
Eougon  strangely  resemble  those  of  Eugene  Eouher, 
but  it  is  all  the  same  a  matter  of  fact  that  I  chose  the 
name  of  Eougon  because  it  is  very  common  in  the 
South  and  has  a  pleasant  sound  to  the  ear,  and  that 
I  chose  the  Christian  name  of  Eugene  absolutely  by 
chance,  just  as  I  might  have  chosen  Oscar,  Emile, 
Edmond,  or  Pancratius.  Still,  the  public  will  never 
believe  that  that  was  so.  .  .  .It  will  seize  upon  one 
or  two  traits  of  character  which  Eugene  Eougon  pos- 
sesses in  common  with  Eugene  Eouher,  and  the  rest 
will  trouble  it  little.  .  .  .  Eugene  Eougon  will  ever 
remain,  for  the  public,  Eugene  Eouher.' 

It  has  since  been  admitted  that  one  or  two  details 
in  the  description  of  Eugene  Eougon's  character 
were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  borrowed  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Emperor's  minister — ^his  attitude  in  the 
tribune,  his  way  of  speaking  and  of  combating  the 
opposition,  and  his  mania  for  games  of  patience. 
But,  apart  from  these  trifling  details,  it  is  thought 
amongst  Zola's  friends  and  those  who  know  him 
intimately  that  Eugene  Eougon  is,  to  some  extent, 
a  picture  of  Zola  himself,  the  chaste  and  moral  man, 
who  loves  power  intellectually  less  for  the  advantages 
which  power  brings  with  it  than  as  a  manifestation 
of  his  own  strength.  '  Eugene  Eougon,'  writes  Paul 
Alexis,  *  is,  to  my  thinking,  Emile  Zola  as  a  minister 
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— that  is  to  say,  the  dream  of  what  he  would  have 
been  had  he  appUed  his  ambition  to  poUtics.' 

A  propos  of  this  last,  some  time  ago  Zola's  candi- 
dature for   the    French   Legislative   Assembly  was 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  this  year's  elections, 
and  '  Zola  Depute  '  formed  the  startUng  title  of  more 
than  one  article  in  the  Parisian  press.     Zola  wrote  a 
letter  to  say  that,  although  he  had  no  present  intention 
of  offering  himself  as  a  candidate,  the  idea  of  poUtical 
occupation  was  by  no  means  foreign  to  his  tastes, 
and  that  perhaps  some  day  he  might  agree  to  assume 
the  functions  of  legislator.     It  may  be  added  that 
Zola  was  for  years  a  very  excellent  member  of  the 
municipal  or  local   council  of  Medan,   the  village 
where  his  country  house  is  situated,  and  used  with 
the  greatest   zeal    and    regularity   to   perform    his 
duties  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  council  and 
discussing  matters   of  local  interest  with  his  long- 
bloused  peasant  colleagues ;  and  that  when,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  he  was  forced  to  serve  on  a  Paris  jury, 
he  acquitted  himself  of  this  civic  function  in  a  way 
which  won  him  the   comphments  not  only  of  his 
fellow-jurors  but  also  of  the  court. 
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CHAPTEE  IX 

BEFORE    THE    '  ASSOMMOIR  ' — ZOLA's    FRIENDS — HIS   WANT 
OF  SUCCESS 

'Son  Excellence  Eugene  Eougon'  was  published 
in  1875  ;  it  was  the  sixth  of  the  '  Eougon-Macquart  *■ 
series.  Zola  was  at  that  time  thirty-five  years  old. 
But  although  already  at  that  age  the  author  of  twelve 
books,  to  say  nothing  of  innumerable  newspaper 
articles,  the  success  aimed  after  by  the  ambitious 
Proven9al  seemed  as  far  from  attainment  as  it  did 
when  he  first  threw  himself  into  the  meUe  after 
leaving  Hachette's,  where  at  least  his  daily  bread 
was  assured.  Success  there  was  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  is  true,  but  of  so  mediocre  a  kind  that  it  was 
really  more  disheartening  than  downright  failure.  In 
the  latter  case  Zola  could  have  consoled  himself  with 
the  eternal  consolation  of  the  unsuccessful  artist,  that 
his  failure  was  due  not  to  his  want  of  talent  but  to 
the  blindness  of  the  public,  that  he  was  misunder- 
stood, and  that  nothing  better  was  to  be  expected 
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from  a  horn-eyed  generation  of  contemporaries.  As 
it  was,  his  books  sold  sufficiently  to  convince  him 
that  his  style  had  a  certain  number  of  admirers,  that 
his  stories  were  to  a  certain  extent  appreciated  by 
the  public ;  and  this  deprived  him  of  the  consolation 
of  believing  himself  misunderstood.  The  harrowing 
question  then  arose :  If  a  few  admirers,  why  not 
many  ?  If  two  thousand  people  bought  each  of  his 
books  as  they  came  out,  and  if,  accordingly,  two 
thousand  people  were  admirers  of  his,  why  not 
twenty  thousand?  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
destined  to  the  despairing  career  of  the  moderately 
successful  novelist  who,  without  being  striking 
enough  to  emerge  from  the  crowd,  is  just  able  to 
keep  himself  and  his  family  in  board  and  lodging  by 
the  labour  of  his  pen.  And  if  there  was  anything  in 
the  world  against  which  Zola's  soul  revolted,  it  was 
against  the  middle  way.  He  had  been  happy  as  a 
poet  starving  in  a  Latin-Quarter  garret ;  he  is  happy 
to-day  as  the  most  popular  novelist  in  the  world  ;  he 
was  desperately  unhappy  as  the  fairly  successful  pro- 
ducer of  literary  wares.  In  the  first  case,  his  ambition 
was  strong  within  him  ;  in  the  last,  it  has  been  won- 
derfully realised ;  but  in  the  second  case,  it  seemed  as 
if  it  was  to  be  realised  only  just  enough  to  make  him 
reOTCt  ever  havinj?  entertained  it.  The  first  volumes 
of  the  series  had  sold  about  as  well  as  his  previous 
novels,  reaching,  for  the  most  part,  a  second  and  some 
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times  a  third  edition.     '  Son  Excellence  Eugene  Eou- 
gon '   sold  a  little  better,  reaching  a  sixth  edition 
shortly  after  its  publication.     Besides  this,  as  each 
new  volume  came  out,  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
copies  of  the  preceding  volumes  used  to  be  asked  for, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  at  least  a  certain  num- 
ber of  people  were  taking  an  interest  in  the  series  as 
a  complete  work.     But  progress  was  slow,  and  very- 
different  from  what  he  had  hoped  for  and  expected. 
It  is  true  that  Charpentier  was  fairly  well  satisfied, 
and  that  both  he  and  the  author  were  making  a  cer- 
tain income  out  of  the  books,  but  it  was  not  the  in- 
come that  either  had  expected.     No  excitement  was 
aroused  in  the  public  over  the  appearance  of  each 
fresh  volume.      The   books   appeared  and  went  off 
slowly  and  quietly  to  the  limited  extent  described. 
To-day  the  publication  of  a  Zola  novel  is  a  boulevard 
event  looked  forward  to  for  days  previously.     On  the 
mornings  of  publication  huge  piles  of  the  yellow- 
backed  volumes  may  be  seen  heaped  up  on  the  stalls 
of  the  booksellers,  and  by  noon  the  boulevard  is 
flecked  with  yellow  spots  as  people  hurry  along,  each 
holding  in  his  hand  the  eagerly-purchased  volume. 
That  was  what  Zola  had  hoped  for,  and  what  was  so 
long  in  coming.     The  papers,  moreover,  treated  him 
with  an  indifference  which  bordered  on  contempt.    It 
is  true  that  at  that  time  the  public  mind  was  greatly 
taken  up  with  the  political  events  through  which 
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France  was  passing,  and  that,  as  is  well  known  to 
everybody  connected  with  the  profession  of  letters, 
there  is  nothing  more  detrimental  to  hterary  success, 
as  manifested  by  big  sales  and  general  interest,  than 
an  outbreak  of  political  fever.  When  people  are 
thinking  about  poUtics,  they  have  no  time  to  think 
about,  nor  to  take  interest  in,  anything  else. 

A  conspiracy  of  silence  seemed  to  have  been 
arranged  amongst  the  newspapers  with  reference  to 
his  books.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  also  the  absorb- 
ing interest  of  the  prolonged  political  crisis  through 
which  France  was  passing  from  after  the  war  until 
the  definite  estabhshment  of  the  Third  Eepublic 
might  very  well  account  for  the  small  attention  that 
was  paid  in  the  press  to  literary  matters.  Still,  Zola 
was  treated  with  an  indifference  which,  in  view  of 
even  the  small  amount  of  success  which  he  had 
attained,  could  not  easily  be  explained  except  as  the 
result  of  a  conspiracy.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  it  is  true, 
never  let  one  of  the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  series  pass 
without  publishing  a  violent  attack ;  the  '  hysterical 
Catholic,'  as  Zola  called  him,  never  being  able  to 
reconcile  himself  to  the  new  school  of  fiction  of  which 
Emile  Zola  was  the  champion.  There  was  also  a 
certain  Charles  Bigot,  literary  critic  to  'Le  Siecle,' 
at  that  time  a  paper  of  considerable  importance,  who 
used  to  publish  notices  of  the  '  Eougon-Macquart ' 
series  in  his  paper,  and  who,  without  appearing  to 
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comprehend  the  author's  purport,  was  amiable  and 
poHte. 

'But  all  that,'  writes  Alexis,  'was  a  very  poor 
result,  after  the  publication  of  six  works,  repre- 
senting more  than  six  years  of  very  hard  work  and 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  effort.  .  .  .  To  be  tortured 
with  the  ambition  to  become  a  field -marshal  in  the 
army  of  literature,  and  to  see  oneself  doomed  to 
remain  a  simple  captain !  Think  of  it ! '  Such  was 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  author  of  the  'Eougon- 
Macquart.'  And  to  think  that  a  mere  nothing  was 
perhaps  alone  wanted  to  determine  this  success, 
which  would  not  come  in  France,  but  which  was 
already  beginning  abroad,  especially  in  Eussia. 

It  was  in  this  position  and  in  this  state  of  dis- 
couragement— if  Zola  really  ever  was  discouraged, 
which  one  has  some  difficulty  in  believing — that 
*  L'Assommoir  '  was  written. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  history  of  this  remark- 
able and  epoch-making  book,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
hear  from  Zola's  own  lips — the  words  being  quoted 
from  a  conversation  with  him  at  the  time — what  he 
considered  himself  in  literature,  and  how  he  qualified 
the  particular  form  of  literature  to  which  he  had  so 
resolutely  devoted  himself. 

'  I  am,'  said  Zola,  '  in  the  matter  of  criticism,  but 
an  observer.  I  belong  to  Taine's  school,  and  I  compare 
myself  to  the  botanist  who   classes  in  his  botanical 
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collection  the  various  plants  that  he  has  collected, 
making  mention  of  the  useful  qualities  or  dangerous 
properties  of  each  plant.  It  was  not  I  who  created 
the  naturalist  current,  I  did  no  more  than  follow  it. 
Naturalism  is  not  a  system.  Claude  Bernard  said : 
■"  I  bring  no  new  medicines.  I  have  no  new  system. 
I  only  bring  a  quite  new  light  on  the  old  systems 
that  have  been  followed  up  till  now."  I  might  repeat 
the  words  of  this  illustrious  savant.  Naturalism  is 
the  expression  of  the  ideas  which  are  in  favour  in 
this  century  :  ("  Le  naturalisme  est  1' expression  des 
idees  qui  traversent  le  siecle.")  It  has  broken  violently 
in  upon  the  noisy  and  befeathered  school  of  the 
romanticists,  and  it  will  throw  the  latter  down.  The 
revolution  is  over  and  done.  Soon  there  will  be  a 
regular  government,  soldiers  wiU  be  enlisted,  and  any 
too  great  impetuosity  of  the  late  rebels,  that  is  to  say 
of  the  naturalists,  will  be  checked.  As  for  me,  I  re- 
peat it,  I  have  discovered  nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 
You  will  find  the  expression  document  humain  at  the 
€nd  of  Taine's  study  on  Balzac,  whilst  the  word 
naturalisme  had  been  used  before  me  by  a  good  score 
of  writers.  That  having  been  said,  I  come  back  to 
the  confusion  wilfully  established,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, between  myself  as  a  critic  and  as  a  producer. 
It  is  said  that  I  do  not  always  practise  what  I  preach, 
that  I  am  not  always  in  harmony  with  my  own  ideas. 
But  I  am  the  last  to  contest  that  fact.      I  very  well 
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know  that  in  my  cap  are  all  too  many  of  the  feathers 
of  the  romantic  panache.  Is  it  my  fault  if  the 
power  of  romanticism  has  been  such  that  even  the 
most  resolute  of  its  enemies — such  as  myself — have 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  freeing  themselves  from 
its  pernicious  influence  ?  I  love  the  classic  tongue — 
that  tongue,  so  calm  and  severe,  yet  at  the  same  time 
so  sonorous  and  harmonious.  I  could  wish  that  it 
should  be  the  spoken  tongue,  and  I  should  like  to 
write  in  it.  Am  I,  then,  to  blame  if,  in  spite  of  my 
efforts,  I  do  not  succeed  in  speaking  it  nor  in  writing 
it  ?  And  shall  that  prevent  me  from  advising  aE 
whom  I  can  get  to  listen  to  me  to  cultivate  it  ?  That 
is  to  say,  shall  I,  as  a  critic,  cease  from  laying  down 
a  law  which  I  consider  useful  and  necessary,  just 
because,  as  an  author,  I  myself  am  not  able  to  follow 
that  law  as  absolutely  as  I  would  wish  to  do  ? 

'  As  to  my  being  the  head  of  a  school,  the 
head  of  the  naturalist  school,  a  title  which  is 
constantly  being  pressed  upon  me,  I  may  declare 
that  I  am  not  and  do  not  wish  to  be  the  head  of 
any  school.  That  is  another  legend  which  it  is 
necessary  to  explode.  I  am,  according  to  the  occa- 
sion, either  speaker  or  standard-bearer.  ("Je  suis, 
selon  I'occasion,  porte-drapeau  ou  porte-voix.")  I 
seek,  in  my  novels,  to  carry  firmly  aloft  the  flag  of 
naturalism  ;  I  try,  as  a  critic,  to  defend  its  rights  and 
its  prerogatives.     And  that  is  all.    Would  you  like 
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to  know  why  it  is  that  I  am  considered  a  head  of 
a  school  ?  It  is  because  I  say  out  loud  what  others 
only  whisper.  What  I  write  is,  after  all,  only  the 
faithful  resume  of  conversations  which  I  have  with 
my  literary  friends.  Some  of  them,  and  amongst 
them  the  most  important,  keep  a  certain  reserve, 
forced  to  do  so,  no  doubt,  by  certain  reasons  and  con- 
siderations ;  whilst  /  have  conquered  my  liberty  at 
a  sufficient  cost  to  be  able  to  speak  out  plainly.  But 
I  repeat,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  contradicted  by 
them,  that  their  way  of  thinkmg  is  absolutely  iden- 
tical with  mine  ;  their  opinion  on  literary  matters  is 
the  same  as  mine  in  every  respect.  ...  I  cannot, 
therefore,  protest  sufficiently  strongly  against  the 
title  given  to  me  of  "  head  of  a  school."  I  am 
only  the  younger  brother  of  Flaubert  and  of  De 
Goncourt,  just  as  I  am  the  brother-in-arms  of  Daudet. 
But,  as  I  am  braver,  or,  to  use  the  exact  word,  more 
frank  than  they  are,  the  public,  which  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  elder  and  younger  brothers  in  letters, 
and  which  judges  men  only  by  what  they  dare  to  do, 
says  :  But  that  man  is  the  chief,  because  he  says  out 
aloud  what  the  rest  are  so  persistently  silent  about. 

'  And  the  truth  is,'  continues  M.  Zola,  '  that 
nobody  invents  anything.  Events  arise  fatally,  im- 
placably, and  men,  either  with  or  against  their  wills, 
are  involved  in  them.  Such  is  the  absolute  law  of 
human  progress.     Who,  for  instance,  would  dare  to 
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deny  that  romanticism  existed  before  Hugo,  and 
above  all  round  and  about  Hugo  ?  Eomanticism  ? 
But,  indeed,  you  can  find  it  in  Chateaubriand — and 
even  in  Eousseau.  You  will  notice  its  presence, 
above  all,  amongst  those  who  surrounded  Victor 
Hugo.  Howsoever,  Hugo,  with  the  enormous  power 
of  his  genius,  was  able  to  absorb  all  that  he  found 
around  and  in  contact  with  himself.  Thus,  I  could 
quote  phrases  of  his  which  are  copied  word  for  word 
from  Michelet.  To  resume,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
compare  him  to  a  sponge,  which,  by  its  absorbent 
properties,  sucks  up,  to  its  profit,  all  that  is  near  it, 
and,  thanks  to  this,  swells  out  to  an  enormous  size. 
The  misfortune  about  Hugo  is,  that  he  is  old  and  that 
he  no  longer  possesses  the  virility  of  his  earlier  days. 
Oh,  but  for  that  you  would  see  him  amongst  us 
naturalists,  and  certainly  at  the  head  of  us  all.  He 
would  understand  that  it  is  we  who  are  in  the  right. 
It  is  even  probable  that  he  would  absorb  us  as 
formerly  he  absorbed  He  Vigny,  Gautier,  De  Nerval, 
and  the  rest.  But  he  would  fight  in  our  ranks.  And 
that  is  so  true  that  he  already  shows  certain  signs 
of  desiring  to  sacrifice  to  the  naturalist  school.  But 
those  who  surround  him  are  implacable,  and  he  him- 
self has  no  longer  the  power  that  distinguished  him 
in  his  youth.  And  please  observe  that  I  used  to  be 
a  fanatical  admirer  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  that  in  spite 
of  all  I  remain  one  of  his  most  sincere  admirers.' 
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M.  Zola  was  then  asked  whether  he  did  not  fear 
that  the  future  of  naturalism  might  be  compromised 
by  monstrous  and  systematic  exaggerations  of  ex- 
pression, and  Huysmans  was  quoted.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  public,  disgusted  with  these  exaggera- 
tions, might  undergo  a  reaction,  and  turn  back  to  the 
sickly  sweetnesses  of  Delille,  for  instance. 

'  I  am  very  frank,'  answered  Zola,  *  especially 
towards  my  friends.  As  to  Huysmans,  of  whom  I 
am  very  fond,  when  he  brought  me  his  book,  "  Les 
Sceurs  Vatard,"  I  did  not  disguise  to  him  my 
opinion  that  the  excessive  colour  of  his  style  dis- 
pleased me.  I  went  so  far  as  to  add,  that  the  work- 
girls  about  whom  he  wrote  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  people,  and  were  only  connected  with 
the  people  by  an  imperceptible  thread.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  admit  that  they  constitute  the  bookbinding 
workshop  that  Mr.  Huysmans  directs,  and  nothing 
more.  It  is  true  that  Huysmans  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  all  that  he  wanted  to  do  in  "  Les  Soeurs 
Vatard  "  was  to  paint  but  a  small  corner  in  the  hfe 
of  the  people.  In  the  same  way,  the  De  Goncourts 
never  paint  tableaux  d' ensemble.  And  repeating  that 
I  have  no  disciples,  I  will  point  out  to  you  that 
Huysmans  by  no  means  proceeds  from  me.  If  he 
proceed  from  anybody,  it  is  from  the  Goncourts. 

'  And  to  resume.  I  want  to  shout  out  from  the 
housetops  that  I  am  not  a  chef  d'ecole,  and  that  I 
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don't  want  any  disciples.  I  am  pursuing  the  object 
I  have  told  you  of,  and  I  feel  that  if  I  am  not 
encouraged  by  the  press,  I  have  at  least  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  public  with  me  ;  and  that  suffices  me.' 

Zola  has  repeatedly  since  denied  any  claim  to  be 
the  head  of  a  literary  school,  notably  on  the  occasion 
of  his  decoration  as  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  when  his  self-styled  school  published  in  the 
papers  a  formal  disapproval  of  his  acceptance  of  a 
distinction  which  they  said  was  beneath  the  notice 
of  a  literary  man.  He  has  always  maintained  that 
the  men  who  surround  him  are  but  his  more  or  less 
intimate  friends,  disciples  never ;  and  as  to  the  men 
who  signed  the  protestation  above  referred  to,  he 
dismissed  them  contemptuously  with  the  remark: 
'  They  formed  my  tail,  without  my  desiring  to  possess 
a  tail.  That  tail  has  now  dropped  off  from  my 
person.     That  is  all  about  it.' 

As  to  the  group  of  friends  who  surrounded  him 
at  the  time  of  the  '  Assommoir,'  most  of  whom  have 
still  remained  his  intimates,  Alexis  relates  how  this 
group  came  to  be  formed.  Eeferring  first  to  the 
way  in  which  he  himself,  in  1869,  made  Zola's  ac- 
quaintance, he  continues :  '  Seven  years  later,  in 
1876,  one  day  Henri  Ceard  came  and  rang  at  the 
door  of  the  house  in  the  rue  St.  Georges.  It  was  a 
Sunday.  Not  having  to  go  to  the  Government  office 
at  which  he  was  employed  that  day,  the  idea  had 
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come  to  him  to  go  and  introduce  himself  personally 
to  the  author  of  the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  novels,  and 
to  say  simply :  "  I  have  read  all  your  books,  and,  as 
I  admire  them  very  much,  I  have  come  to  see  you." 
Zola,  who  was  but  little  accustomed  to  visits  of  this 
description,  received  his  visitor  with  a  certain  amount 
of  embarrassment ;  but  an  hour  or  two  later,  being 
with  Flaubert — Sunday  being  Flaubert's  reception- 
day — ^he  told  him  of  the  visit  he  had  received. 
Flaubert  was  greatly  touched,  and  exclaimed,  "  That 
was  very  nice ;  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  always 
gives  one  great  pleasure." 

'Some  Sundays  later,  Henri  Ceard  returned  to 
the  rue  St,  Georges,  bringing  his  friend  Huysmans 
with  him.  Huysmans  brought  his  book  "Marthe," 
which  had  recently  been  published  in  Belgium,  with 
him.  The  two  had  discovered  Zola  together,  after 
reading  his  "  Ventre  de  Paris." ' 

Henri  Ceard,  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  has 
always  remained  the  intimate  friend  of  Zola,  and, 
indeed,  to  a  considerable  extent  has  been  able  to 
assist  him  in  his  work  in  procuring  information  for 
him  on  many  subjects.  He  is  to-day  sub-Hbrarian  at 
the  Carnavalet  Museum  in  Paris,  and  was  recently 
created  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour — a  dis- 
tinction which  aroused  the  ire  of  Scholl  and  of  others 
in  the  Paris  press,  who  attacked  him  bitterly  and 
most  unjustly.    Ceard  is  a  very  distinguished  scholar, 
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and  a  man  of  refined  literary  taste.  He  has  not 
written  very  much,  but  the  pieces  that  we  possess 
from  his  pen  are  distinguished  by  a  great  dehcacy 
of  style.  He  is  a  habitue  of  Daudet's  house,  and 
is  highly  appreciated  by  the  author  of  '  Sappho,* 
about  whose  wife  he  has  published  a  very  remark- 
able essay.  He  possesses  innumerable  documents 
about  Emile  Zola,  and  could  on  a  future  occasion 
play  the  Boswell  to  his  Johnson,  were  he  so  in- 
clined. He  has  also  a  perfect  collection  of  all 
the  innumerable  caricatures  of  Zola  that  have  ever 
appeared. 

'  I,  on  my  side,'  continues  Alexis,  *  had  made 
acquaintance  with  Leon  Hennique.  I  used  to  meet 
him  in  the  afternoons  at  the  office  of  the  "Republique 
des  Lettres,"  a  review  edited  by  Catulle  Mendes. 
After  he  had  given  a  lecture  at  the  lecture-hall  on 
the  boulevard  des  Capucines  upon  Zola  and  his  work, 
I  took  him  to  the  rue  St.  Georges,  and  introduced 
him.  I  had  made  Huysmans'  acquaintance  through 
Mendes  also,  and  after  an  exchange  of  volumes — he 
sending  me  his  book  "  Marthe,"  and  I  my  "  Fin  de 
Lucie  Pellegrin  " — I  was  invited  to  dine  at  his  house. 
Hennique  was  there,  and  so  was  Henri  Ceard,  whom 
I  had  not  yet  met.  It  was  I  also  who  introduced 
Guy  de  Maupassant  to  my  three  new  friends,  having 
made  Maupassant's  acquaintance  at  Flaubert's  house. 
Then  we  were  five.     Our  little  group  was  thus  con- 
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stituted.  One  fine  Thursday  afternoon  we  set  out 
in  a  solid  phalanx  for  Zola's  house.  Since  then  we 
have  gone  there  every  Thursday  evening. 

*  And  now  I  ought  to  say  a  word  about  our  real 
attitude  towards  Zola.  I  am  forced  to  do  this  in 
order  to  do  away  with  the  absurd  stories  that  are 
current.  I  have  before  my  eyes  some  of  the  amiable 
articles  which  certain  of  our  confreres  on  the  Paris 
press  have  been  good  enough  to  consecrate  to  us. 
"Here  are  some  specimens  of  their  kind  remarks  about 
us — "  presumptuous  youths,"  "  literary  outcasts," 
"  feeble  imitators,"  "  impotent  valets,"  "  dusters  of 
the  master's  glory,"  "beneath  all  contempt,"  &c. 
According  to  these  kind  friends  we  are  needy 
beggars,  and  are  kept  by  Zola.  The  truth  is  that 
our  relations  with  Zola,  far  from  being  those  of 
pupils  with  a  master,  difier  in  no  respect,  in  point  of 
intimacy  and  of  afiectionate  comradeship,  from  those 
existing  amongst  us  five.  On  the  contrary,  each  of 
us,  I  think,  is  more  at  his  ease  with  Zola  than  with 
any  of  the  others.  We  are  simply  Zola's  friends,  and 
no  more.' 
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CHAPTEE  X 

'  *  L'aSSOMMOIR  ' — ZOLA   AS   A   JOURNALIST 

It  was  at  Saint- Aubin-on-the-Sea  that  Zola  evolved  the 
plan  and  story  of  the  book  '  L'Assommoir,'  which 
was  to  make  his  fame  and  his  fortune.  Already,  on 
leaving  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  that  summer,  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  his  next  book  should  be 
a  study  of  the  people  of  the  Paris  faubourgs,  an  idea 
which  he  had  long  entertained  and  had  ardently 
desired  to  put  into  execution.  He  knew  the  people 
of  Paris  well.  When  quite  a  child,  during  a  visit  to 
Paris,  he  had  spent  several  weeks  with  a  relation  who 
was  a  workman  himself,  and  who  inhabited  one  of 
those  immense  tenement  houses  in  a  poor  quarter 
which  he  desired  to  describe.  Later  on,  when  starving 
in  Paris,  many  months  had  been  spent  in  the  poor 
quarters  of  the  rue  de  la  Pepiniere,  at  Montrouge,  in 
the  rue  Saint-Jacques,  and  in  the  boulevard  Mont- 
parnasse.  He  remembered  being  present  at  domestic 
events  of  '  wonderful  colour  ' — a  death  and  a  funeral 
in  a  workman's  family,  a  workman's  fete^  workmen's 
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festivities.  He  had  experienced  poverty  himself; 
the  horror  of  hunger  and  cold  he  could  describe  with 
a,  full  knowledge  of  what  he  was  writing  about — 
the  struggle  for  the  day's  bread.  He  had  at  his  finger- 
ends  the  squalid  menus  of  the  poor.  Had  he  not  him- 
self lived  for  weeks  much  as  poor  Gervaise  lived  in 
the  days  which  preceded  her  final  fall  into  the 
gutter?  That  he  could  fully  sympathise  with  the 
very  real  miseries  of  privation  will  be  all  the  more 
evident  when  it  is  stated  that  Zola's  one  vice,  as 
admitted  by  himself,  is  a  certain  fondness  for  the 
good  things  of  the  table.  He  is  a  gourmet.  When 
he  began  to  make  money,  it  was  mostly  spent  on 
primeurs  for  himself  and  his  wife.  His  table  to-day 
is  one  of  the  best  in  Paris,  and,  usually  morose  and 
sad-looking,  his  face  lights  up  as  he  sits  down  to  a 
dinner  the  menu  of  which  is  always  very  carefully 
elaborated.  There  was  some  bitterness  of  recollec- 
tion in  that  cry  of  his  which  can  be  found  in  the 
chapter  of  '  L'Assommoir '  alluded  to,  where  the 
starvation  of  Gervaise  is  detailed  :  '  Ah,  la  crevaison 
des  pauvres,  les  entrailles  vides  qui  orient  la  faim, 
le  besoin  des  betes  claquant  des  dents  et  s'empiffrant 
de  choses  immondes,  dans  ce  grand  Paris  si  dore  et 
si  flambant ! '  He  had  had  experience  of  these  choses 
immondes,  and  could  fully  feel  for  poor  Gervaise, 
being,  like  her,  very  fond  of  what  is  good  in  eating 
and  drinking. 

E  2 
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His  mind  was  made  up  to  make  use  of  all  these 
souvenirs  of  his :  his  book  should  be  a  complete 
monograph  of  the  life  of  the  people.  It  was 
decided  that  it  should  describe,  amongst  other 
things,  a  typical  workman's  wedding  and  a  work- 
man's funeral.  It  should  put  on  the  stage  all  the 
varieties  of  workmen — the  industrious  workman, 
the  lazy  drunkard,  the  honest  man,  and  the  low 
scoundrel  who  lives  on  women's  shame. 

He  had  brought  with  him  to  Saint- Aubin  a  large 
collection  of  notes,  having  visited,  before  his  de- 
parture from  Paris,  a  smithy,  the  workshop  of  a 
gold-chain  maker — romanticism  probably  prompting 
him  in  this  last  choice — and  a  laundry.  He  had 
carefully  studied  up  Delvau's  Slang  Dictionary,  his 
original  intention  being  to  write  the  book  almost 
entirely  in  the  argot  used  by  the  faubourg  people. 
It  was,  indeed,  in  Delvau's  '  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Langue  Verte '  that  he  found  the  title  of  his  book 
'  L'Assommoir,'  that  wonderfully  expressive  term  for 
the  crushing,  killing  effect  of  the  cheap  drinking- 
shop.  ■  Nothing,  however,  was  further  from  his  in- 
tentions than  to  write  a  book  against  intemperance. 
Zola  has  never  written  books  with  a  purpose.  If 
the  title  of  the  book  was  '  L'Assommoir,'  it  was 
because  the  drinking-shop  is  the  place  where,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  workmen  meet  together,  and 
it  thus  constituted  the  natural  stage  for  a  story  in 
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which  various  types  of  workmen  were  to  be  de- 
scribed. But  what  was  still  wanting  during  the 
first  days  of  his  stay  at  Saint- Aubin,  and  from  the 
lack  of  which  he  was  unable  to  set  to  work,  was 
the  plot  of  the  story. 

'  Wliat  I  want,'  he  said  one  afternoon,  as  he  was 
sitting  with  a  friend  on  the  beach  at  Saint-Aubin, 
*  is  something  very  simple.' 

Facing  him  was  the  sea,  sparkling  under  the  sun. 
The  sky  above  was  a  deep  blue,  and  as  no  clouds 
thickened  the  atmosphere,  the  line  of  horizon  was  as 
sharply  and  clearly  defined  as  though  drawn  with  a 
compass. 

Pointing  to  this  line  suddenly,  he  said :  *  What 
I  want  to  find  is  something  like  that— something,  I 
am  certain,  quite  simple — a  well-drawn  line,  quite 
straight.     The  effect  would  be  grandiose,  no  doubt.' 

Then  he  added,  that  he  should  probably  content 
himself  with  the  simple  story  of  the  life  of  a  woman 
of  the  people,  who,  after  having  had  two  children 
by  a  lover,  marries,  later  on,  another  man,  and  at  first 
behaves  well  towards  her  husband,  working  bravely, 
and  succeeding  in  setting  up  in  business  as  a 
washerwoman.  Then  the  husband  would  become 
a  drunkard,  and  she,  in  consequence,  would  gradu- 
ally go  down  hill  to  disorder  and  wretchedness. 
But  there  was  still  something  wanting,  and  it  was 
only  when  he  had  hit  upon  the  idea  of  bringing  the 
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lover — Lantier — ^back  into  the  family,  that  he  could 
cry  out,  as  he  did  one  afternoon  on  the  beach  at 
Saint- Aubin,  '  Eureka  ! '  and  that  he  could  say  that 
the  '  Assommoir  '  was  already  done. 

The  plot  having  been  decided  upon,  Zola  drew 
up  the  plan  of  the  book  with  the  same  care  and  pre- 
cision that  had  always  characterised  his  preliminary 
labour  on  his  novels.  And  here  may  be  the  place 
to  quote  what  he  himself  said  to  Signor  Edmondo 
de  Amicis,  who  visited  him  in  Paris  some  time  after 
the  publication  of  '  L' Assommoir,'  as  to  his  way  of 
writing  a  novel. 

*  This  is  how  I  do  it,'  he  said.  '  Indeed,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  can  hardly  be  said  to  "  do  it " — 
rather,  it  does  itself.  I  can't  invent  facts,  lacking 
absolutely  that  faculty  of  imagination.  If  I  sit  down 
to  my  table  to  think  out  the  plot  of  a  story,  I  remain 
sitting  for  three  days  together  with  my  head  in  my 
hand,  racking  my  brains,  and  finding  nothing.  As 
a  consequence,  I  have  had  to  give  up  troubling 
myself  about  the  subject  of  my  stories.  I  begin  to 
work  on  my  novel  without  knowing  what  events 
will  be  described  in  the  course  of  it,  nor  what 
characters  will  take  part  in  the  action,  nor  what  the 
end  and  the  beginning  will  be.  I  know  only  my 
principal  character — my  Eougon  or  my  Macquart, 
male  or  female,  always  an  old  acquaintance.  I 
occupy    myself  with  him   alone,   I   reflect   on  his- 
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character,  I  think  of  the  family  in  which  he  was 
born,  on  his  first  impressions,  and  on  the  class  in 
which  I  have  decided  to  place  his  life.  That  is  my 
most  important  occupation — to  study  the  people 
with  whom  my  principal  character  will  have  to  do, 
the  places  which  he  will  have  to  inhabit,  the  air 
which  he  will  have  to  breathe,  his  profession,  his 
habits,  down  to  the  most  trivial  occupations  with 
which  he  will  fill  up  his  spare  moments. 

'  After  spending  two  or  three  months  in  this  study, 
I  am  master  of  this  particular  kind  of  life,  I  see  it, 
I  feel  it,  I  live  in  it  in  imagination,  and  I  am  certain 
of  being  able  to  give  my  novel  the  special  colour 
and  perfume  of  that  class  of  people.  Besides,  by 
living  some  time  as  I  have  done  amongst  this  class 
of  people,  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  it,  I  have  heard  real  facts 
related,  I  know  what  occurs  there  as  a  general  rule, 
I  have  learned  the  language  which  they  usually  talk, 
I  have  in  my  head  a  quantity  of  types,  of  scenes,  of 
fragments  of  dialogue,  of  episodes,  of  occurrences, 
which  form  a  confused  story  made  up  of  a  thousand 
unconnected  fragments.  Then  there  remains  to  be 
done  what  for  me  is  the  most  difficult  task  of  all,  to 
attach  to  a  single  thread,  as  best  I  am  able,  all  these 
reminiscences  and  scattered  impressions.  It  is  almost 
always  a  lengthy  task.  But  I  set  to  work  upon  it 
phlegmatically,  and  instead  of  using  my  imagination 
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I  use  my  reasoning  faculties.  I  argue  to  myself,  I 
write  my  monologues  word  for  word,  just  as  they 
occur  to  me,  so  that,  read  by  another,  they  would 
appear  strange.  So-and-so  does  this  or  that.  What 
would  be  the  natural  result  of  such-and-such  an  act  ? 
"Would  such  an  act  affect  my  personage  ?  Certainly. 
It  is  therefore  logical  that  this  other  person  should 
react  in  such-and-such  a  manner.  Then  some 
other  character  may  intervene  there,  such  a  one,  for 
instance,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  at  such  a  place 
on  such  an  evening.  I  research  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  even  the  smallest  event,  that  which 
would  logically  be  its  natural  result,  the  character 
and  the  position  of  my  personages  being  taken  into 
consideration ;  I  work  as  does  a  commissary  of  police 
who  desires  to  discover  the  authors  of  some  mysterious 
crime  from  some  very  slight  clue.  Often,  however, 
very  great  difficulties  stand  in  my  way.  Sometimes 
there  are  only  two  more  threads  to  be  knotted 
together,  the  most  simple  of  consequences  to  be 
deduced,  and  I  cannot  manage  to  do  it.  I  tire  my- 
self out  and  worry  myself  uselessly.  Then  I  give  up 
thinking  about  it,  because  I  know  that  I  am  wasting 
my  time.  Two,  three,  or  four  days  go  by.  One  fine 
morning,  in  the  end,  whilst  I  am  at  breakfast  and  am 
thinking  of  something  quite  different,  suddenly  my 
two  threads  knot  themselves  together,  the  deduction 
is  found,  and  all  my  difficulties  are  overcome.     Then 
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a  flood  of  light  is  poured  over  the  whole  of  my  novel. 
I  see  it  all,  and  all  is  finished.  I  become  once  more 
sure  of  myself.  I  know  that  I  shall  succeed,  and 
there  remains  for  me  nothing  more  but  what  I  con- 
sider the  most  agreeable  part  of  my  work.  And  I 
set  to  work  upon  it  quietly,  methodically,  with  my 
watch  in  my  hand.  I  write  a  little  every  day,  three 
pages  of  print,  not  a  line  more,  and  I  only  work  in 
the  mornincr.  I  write  almost  without  havinof  to  make 
any  corrections,  because  for  months  I  have  been 
thinking  it  all  over,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  written 
them  I  put  the  pages  aside  and  do  not  see  them  again 
until  they  are  in  print.  I  can  calculate  infallibly  the 
date  when  my  book  will  be  finished.' 

This  statement  was  made  by  Zola  to  M.  de 
Amicis  more  than  ten  years  ago.  A  comparison  of 
it  with  a  similar  statement  made  to  the  writer  of  this 
book,  which  will  be  found  in  another  chapter,  will 
€stablish  the  fact  that  Zola's  method  has  differed  but 
little  since  the  day  of  his  first  great  success.  The 
only  change  that  he  made  in  his  habits  after  his 
position  had  brilliantly  changed  for  the  better,  was 
to  give  up  his  afternoon  work,  which  had  consisted 
in  journalistic  work,  and  which  had  only  been  done 
for  the  sake  of  the  income  that  it  produced.  Zola  has 
always  been  a  prudent  man,  and  even  when  he  was 
already  making  a  very  good  income  out  of  his  books, 
even  for  some  time  after  the  publication  and  astound- 
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ing  success  of  the  '  Assommoir,'  he  continued  tasks 
which  were  Uttle  better  than  hackwork,  but  which 
assured  him  a  certain  fixed  revenue.  At  the  same 
time  Zola  has  always  expressed  himself  a  keen  admirer 
of  journalism  and  of  the  work  of  the  journalist. 

'  I  consider  that  journalism,'  he  has  said,  '  unless 
as  a  political  instrument,  can  only  be  a  transitory 
stage  for  the  man  of  letters,  his  apprenticeship  as  it 
were.  I  speak  from  experience,  I  who  have  done 
every  kind  of  journalistic  work,  from  a  vulgar  police 
case  report  up  to  a  political  leader.  The  immense 
advantage  of  journalism  is  the  great  power  that  it 
bestows  upon  the  writer.  The  whole  social  question 
can  be  formulated  by  the  veriest  journalistic  tyro  in 
the  simplest  f ait-divers.  Besides,  can  the  literary 
education,  the  habit  of  writing  which  is  obtained  by 
journalism,  be  held  of  no  account  ?  Doubtless  one 
must  have  strong  loins ;  this  steam-machine  labour 
must  kill  the  feeble,  but  the  strong  cannot  but  profit 
by  it.  And,  to  speak  plainly,  it  is  the  strong  only 
who  interest  me.  I  have  no  pity  whatever  for  the 
fate  of  those  who  are  vanquished,  when  their  weak- 
ness is  the  cause  of  their  defeat.  Character  is 
wanted  in  life,  and  without  energy  one  can  attain 
nothing.  Journalism,  moreover,  provides  the  man  of 
letters  of  to-day  with  his  daily  bread,  and  thus  en- 
sures his  independence.  I  should  like  to  say  all  that 
I  think  on  this  subject.     I  shall  certainly  do  so  some 
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day,  because  a  vital  question  is  there.  The  writers 
of  the  last  century  were  lackeys  because  they  earned 
no  money,  and  it  is  to  this  battle  of  the  contemporary 
writer,  which  all  of  us  have  engaged  in,  against  the 
necessities  of  life,  that  we  owe  Balzac. 

'  I  have  worked  much  as  a  journalist,  though  I 
have  frequented  newspaper  offices  but  little.  When 
I  was  still  poor,  when  my  books  did  not  sell,  I  did 
journalistic  work  in  order  to  earn  money.  I  do  it  to- 
day to  defend  my  ideas  and  to  proclaim  my  princi- 
ples. I  have  worked  in  succession  on  "  La  Situation," 
on  the  "  Petit  Journal,"  on  the  Lyons  "  Salut  Public," 
on  the  "  Avenir  National,"  on  the  "  Cloche,"  for 
which  I  acted  as  parliamentary  reporter,  on  the 
"  Corsaire,"  which  was  suppressed,  owing  to  a  spite- 
ful article  of  mine  entitled  "The  Morrow  of  the 
Crisis,"  on  the  "  Tribune,"  &c.  I  was  struck  by  a 
peculiarity  in  the  "  Tribune  "  staff,  which  was  that 
everybody  connected  with  the  paper  was  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Only  the  office-boy  and 
myself  were  not.  In  1866  I  was  attached  to  the 
"  Figaro,"  my  salary  being  240/.  a  year,  but  I  was 
paid  besides  for  my  articles,  and  certain  other  work. 
So  that,  during  the  year  1867,  counting  my  novel 
and  my  articles  on  the  Salon,  I  realised  from  the 
"Figaro"  at  least  400/.  I  remember  that  year  as 
one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life.  I  cannot  think  of  it 
without  feeling  touched.     For  the  first  time  my  work 
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enabled  me  to  go  and  see  the  fields  and  the  woods, 
the  green  fields  and  the  blossoming  trees,  the  beauti- 
ful nature  of  which  I  am  so  fond.  In  1870,  at  the 
time  of  the  sies:e,  I  was  at  Marseilles.  Madame  Zola's 
health  had  forced  me  to  go  South.  There  again  it 
was  journalism  that  saved  me.  I  knew  a  good  fellow 
called  Leopold  Arnault,  who  at  that  time  was  director 
of  the  "  Messager  de  Provence."  It  was  in  his  paper 
that  one  of  my  youthful  productions,  the  "  Mysteres 
de  Marseille,"  had  been  published.  Arnault  asked 
me  to  write  in  the  "  Messager  de  Provence."  The 
offer  was  not  a  tempting  one.  I  told  him  so  very 
clearly,  and  proposed  to  him  to  found  a  new  paper. 
He  accepted,  and  we  brought  out  the  "  Marseillaise 
— the  Marseilles  "  Marseillaise  " — which  survived 
until  I  left  for  Bordeaux.  The  "  Marseillaise "  was 
an  Opposition  paper  of  advanced  opinions.  Our 
politics  were  at  least  of  the  Gambetta  shade,  of  the 
Oambetta  of  the  day.  The  "  Marseillaise  "  printed 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  copies  and  sold  them* 
During  my  stay  at  Marseilles  I  entered  into  relations 
with  the  "  Semaphore."  I  was  correspondent  of  this 
paper  in  Paris  until  1877.  The  "  Assommoir  "  was 
selling  well,  and  had  been  selling  for  over  seven 
months,  and  still  by  measure  of  precaution  I  con- 
tinued sending  my  daily  letter.  All  that  for  a  few 
hundred  francs  a  month.' 

It  was  Tourgueneff  who  procured  him  his  position 
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on  the  '  Messager  de  I'Europe,'  a  review  published 
in  Eussian  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  which  he  con- 
tributed a  series  of  articles  on  literary  subjects  which, 
translated  into  Eussian,  made  a  great  stir.     It  was  in 
1875,  just  after  the  suppression  of  the  '  Corsaire,' 
owing  to  an  article  of  his,  had  made  him  feared  as  a 
contributor  by  the  French  papers,  that  the  Eussian 
novelist,  with  whom  Zola  had  been  long   on  very 
friendly  terms,  said  to  him :  '  Since  people  won't  hear 
of  you  in  France,  let  me  find  you  a  monthly  letter  to 
do  for  a  Eussian  publication.'     Zola  accepted,  and 
for  five  years  sent  a  letter  each  month  to  the  '  Mes- 
sager.'     Many  of  his  letters  were  lengthy   critical 
literary  studies,  but  sometimes  he  sent  a  story  or  a 
general  article    or    chronique.      The    article   which 
attracted  most  attention  was  the  one  entitled  '  Les 
Eomanciers  Contemporains,'  written  in  all  good  faith 
and  without  the  least  presentiment  of  the  storm  that 
it   would   bring  down  on  his  head.     His  salary  as 
correspondent  of  the  '  Messager '  was  800  francs  a 
month,   and   the  various   articles   contributed  to  it 
during  his  five  years'  connection  with  this  review, 
were  afterwards  republished  in  book  form  under  the 
titles  of  'Le  Eoman  Experimental,'   containing   the 
article  which  was  so  entitled,  the  '  Lettre  k  la  Jeu- 
nesse,'  '  Le  Naturalisme  au  Theatre,'  '  L' Argent  dans 
la  Litterature,'  and  '  La  Eepublique  et  la  Litterature.' 
(2)  'Les  Eomanciers   Naturalistes,'   containing   five 
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literary  portraits — Balzac,  Stendhal,  Gustave  Flau- 
bert, Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  and  Alplionse 
Daudet,  together  with  the  famous  article  on  con- 
temporary novelists  which  had  caused  such  a  scan- 
dal. (3)  '  Documents  Litteraires,'  which  contained 
the  further  literary  portraits  of  Chateaubriand,  Victor 
Hugo,  Musset,  Theophile  Gautier,  Les  Poetes  Con- 
temporains,  George  Sand,  Dumas  fils,  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  two  essays,  entitled  '  Le  Critique  Contemporaine ' 
and  *  De  la  Moralite  dans  la  Litter ature.' 

The  short  stories  contributed  to  the  '  Messager ' 
would  form  two  other  volumes. 

He  contributed  also  as  dramatic  critic  to  a  paper 
called  '  Le  Bien  Public,'  his  salary  being  240Z.  a  year. 
His  two  volumes,  *  Le  Naturalisme  au  Theatre  '  and 
^  Nos  Auteurs  Dramatiques,'  contain  the  articles 
which  he  wrote  in  the  'Bien  Public'  and  in  the 
^  Voltaire.' 

Speaking  about  his  collaboration  on  the  *Bien 
Public,'  Zola  said :  '  The  principal  object  I  had  in 
view  was  the  6,000  francs  a  year  which  my  dramatic 
feuilleton  there  brought  in.  Later  on,  when  my  cir- 
cumstances improved,  when  I  felt  I  was  becoming  a 
power,  the  money  question  became  only  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  I  used  my  feuilleton  as  a  tribune. 
*  So  you  see,'  he  added,  '  journalism  is  at  once  a 
means  and  an  end.  It  is  moreover  a  terrible  weapon. 
How  many  litterateurs,  including  the  most  estimable, 
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would  be  glad  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  it,  and  to 
derive  therefrom  certain  subsidies !  Nevertheless,  it 
is  generally  accepted  that  journalism  is  a  treadmill. 
Do  not  the  Parisian  journalists  proclaim  the  fact  from 
the  housetops,  thus  bringing  discredit  on  their  pro- 
fession. To  cite  only  one  example :  at  the  time  that  I 
was  writing  '  Nana '  I  happened  to  be  at  a  lady's 
house,  where  I  had  dined  in  company  with  certain 
journalists,  including  Sarcey  and  Chapron.  After 
dinner  Chapron  began  to  talk  about  journalism,  or 
rather  to  speak  against  it.  His  remarks  were  a  series 
of  explosions  of  abuse  against  the  profession.  "  What 
a"  dirty  trade  !  "  "  Fancy  calling  journalism  a 
career  !  "  "  It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace,"  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  At  last  he  irritated  me  so,  that  I  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  "But,  my  dear  sir,  why  do 
you  then  work  as  a  journalist  ?  There  are  so  many 
other  honourable  and  honoured  professions.  Who 
prevents  you  from  leaving  the  Press  if  you  find  it  so 
detestable  ?  "  And  that  is  why,  be  it  said  en  passant, 
that  Chapron  to-day  attacks  me  so  ferociously  in 
his-paper,  the  "  Evenement." ' 

In  the  course  of  the  same  conversation  Zola 
spoke  about  criticism  in  France.  He  denied  its 
existence.  '  I  might  add,'  he  said,  '  that  there  never 
has  been  any  real  criticism  in  France.  AU  our 
critics  have  friendships  to  preserve,  certain  interests 
to  consider.    And,  besides,  a  critic's  metier  is  a  break- 
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neck  job.  If  you  speak  frankly,  in  a  few  days  you 
have  nothing  but  enemies.  So  I  consider  that  old 
men  having  too  many  social  relations  should  never 
act  as  critics,  but  that  criticism  should  be  written  by 
the  young,  who  are  not  embarrassed  with  too  many 
connections.  It  would  temper  them,  fortify  them. 
It  would  be  for  them,  in  some  sort,  a  literary  baptism 
of  fire.  And  what  I  say  to  you  there,  I  have  already 
said  to  one  of  the  young  men  that  I  am  thinking  of 
— a  young  man  of  great  value,  Paul  Bourget,  who,  I 
am  sorry  to  see,  is  entering  the  Eichepin  clan.' 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Zola  had  had  some  idea 
of  founding  a  journal  of  his  own  in  which  to  defend 
and  to  propagate  his  ideas.  A  capitalist  had  offered 
him  the  necessary  capital  and  the  paper  very  nearly 
came  into  existence.  But  he  found  that  his  novels 
took  up  his  time  too  completely  to  allow  him  to 
assume  other  tasks,  and  the  scheme  was  dropped, 
though  he  sometimes  reverts  to  it.  His  idea  was  to 
found  a  paper  on  the  lines  of  the  old  '  Figaro,'  and 
at  the  same  time  to  deal,  as  occasion  presented  itself, 
with  political  questions.  He  would  treat  men  and 
events  very  loftily.  He  would  speak  frankly  without 
any  personal  consideration  whatsoever.  He  believed 
that  such  a  paper  would  succeed,  and  that  in  any 
case  it  would  be  a  curious  document  for  the  future. 

Whilst  working  as  a  journalist,  Zola  never  for  a 
single  day,  even  when  earning  a  good  income  by  his 
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contributions,  lost  sight  of  the  real  object  he  had  in 
view — indeed,  the  only  object  of  his  life.  Consider- 
ing that  the  morning  was  the  time  when  the  best 
work  could  be  done  (and  be  it  noted  here  that  as 
long  as  he  worked  from  imagination  it  was  at  nights 
that  he  wrote,  and  that  when  he  began  to  work  from 
documentation,  observation,  and  with  logic  he  aban- 
doned night-work),  he  invariably  devoted  his  best 
and  first  energies  to  his  novels,  attending  to  his 
journalistic  duties  in  the  afternoons.  Now  that  his 
books  produce  so  splendid  an  income  he  has  almost 
entirely  abandoned  journalism,  though  now  and 
again  an  article  signed  by  him  appears  in  the  papers 
— usually  in  the  '  Figaro  ' — which  he  styles  '  his 
paper.'  His  opinions  on  passing  events  are  usually 
communicated  to  the  public  by  means  of  interviews. 
Zola  is  the  most  interviewed  of  any  public  man  in 
France,  readily  responding  to  any  request  for  such 
a  conversation.  He  declares  that  he  attaches  no 
importance  whatever  to  the  reports  pubhshed  of  his 
expressions  of  opinion  so  obtained,  and  declines  all 
responsibility  in  connection  with  them.  Doubtless 
his  readiness  to  allow  himself  to  be  interviewed  is  to 
a  great  extent  due  to  a  desire  to  oblige  his  confreres, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  commercial  value  of 
constant  publicity  is  by  no  means  lost  sight  of.  Zola 
is  a  keen  business  man,  and  fully  appreciates  the 
advantage  of  having  his  name  constantly  before  the 
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public.  In  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  him 
only  a  few  days  ago  he  expressed  himself  very 
vigorously  on  his  practice  of  considering  the  polity 
of  his  acts  and  of  looking  first  to  the  commercial 
advantage  that  they  might  confer.  He  asked  me  to 
allow  him  to  speak  with  '  brutal  egotism.'  It  is  a 
trait  of  character  worth  noting.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that,  in  his  relations  towards  the  journalists 
who  come  to  interview  him,  if  he  is  obliging  and 
polite,  he  always  holds  himself  on  a  strict  personal 
reserve,  treating  the  matter  from  beginning  to  end 
as  a  purely  business  matter.  A  man  might  interview 
Emile  Zola  fifty  times  and  yet  be  no  nearer  to  his 
friendship  than  he  was  before  he  first  met  him.  This 
coldness  and  reserve  have  been  complained  about, 
and  only  recently  an  article  appeared  in  a  Parisian 
paper  in  which  it  was  commented  upon.  Amongst 
other  statements  was  made  the  one  that  Zola  never 
*  offers  anything ' — presumably  in  the  way  of  refresh- 
ment— to  his  interviewing  visitors.  This  is  the  case, 
and  I  believe  that  Zola  himself  has  said  that  it  is  a 
principle  of  his  not  to  do  so,  not  from  temperance 
motives,  certainly,  but  because  he  does  not  wish  a 
purely  business  matter  to  be  transformed  into  a 
friendly  intercourse.  Besides,  were  he  to  entertain 
all  the  men  who  call  upon  him  on  one  pretext  or 
another,  the  cellars  at  Medan  and  at  the  rue  de 
Bruxelles  would  very  soon  be  depleted. 
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THE     'ASSOMMOIR' 

The  drawer  containing  Zola's  preparatory  work  on 
the  *  Assommoir  '  is  one  of  great  interest.  De  Amicis 
relates  that  during  his  visit  to  Zola  he  was  shown  the 
'  Assommoir '  dossier,  and  writes  : — 

'  On  the  first  pages  there  was  a  sketch  of  the 
various  characters,  with  notes  on  their  personal 
appearance,  on  their  temperament,  and  on  their 
character.  I  found  there  the  plans  of  the  characters 
of  Gervaise,  of  Coupeau,  of  Mother  Coupeau,  of  the 
Lorilleuxes,  of  the  Boches,  of  Goujet,  of  Madame 
Lerat — all  were  there.  One  would  have  thought 
them  notes  of  a  police  register,  written  laconically, 
but  in  plain  language,  and  interspersed  with  brief 
reasonings  like,  "  Born  thus,  and  educated  thus,  he 
would  act  thus."  In  one  place  I  read  the  remark, 
"  And  how  could  a  scoundrel  like  this  act  otherwise  ?  " 
I  remember,  amongst  others,  a  sketch  of  Lantier, 
which  was  a  list  of  adjectives  forming  an  ascending 
scale    of   abuse,    "  coarse,    sensual,  brutal,   egotist, 
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filthy-minded."  Here  and  there  one  could  read  the 
remark,  "  Make  use  of  So-and-so,"  referring  to  some 
person  with  whom  the  author  was  acquainted.  It 
was  all  written  with  order  in  a  large  and  clear  hand. 
Next  I  was  shown  sketches  of  the  various  scenes — 
sketches  done  with  the  pen  with  the  careful  exact- 
ness of  an  engineer's  designs.  There  was  a  quantity 
of  them ;  the  whole  "  Assommoir  "  was  sketched  out 
— the  streets  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  action  of  the 
story  takes  place,  which  with  the  street-corners  and 
the  sites  of  the  various  shops  marked  out  the  zigzags 
of  Gervaise  to  avoid  her  creditors,  Nana's  Sunday 
truanting  excursions,  the  peregrinations  of  the  band 
of  drinkers  from  bastringue  to  hastringue  and  from 
housingot  to  bouisingot,  the  hospital  and  the  butcher's 
shop  between  which  Gervaise  walked  to  and  fro  on  the 
night  when  starvation  had  driven  her  into  the  street. 
Marescot's  big  tenement  house  was  sketched  out  in 
detail — all  the  top  story,  the  landings,  the  windows,  the 
cave  of  the  undertaker's  man,  the  hole  in  which  Father 
Bru  lived,  all  those  gloomy  passages  where  one  felt  the 
"  breath  of  starvation,  the  walls  which  resounded  like 
empty  stomachs,  the  doors  through  which  ever  came 
the  sound  of  blows  and  the  whininf?  of  starving- 
children."  There  was  also  a  plan  of  Gervaise's  shop, 
room  for  room,  with  the  places  of  the  beds  and  tables 
marked  out,  with  corrections  here  and  there.  It  could 
be  seen  that  Zola  had  amused  himself  over  it  for  many 
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hours,  forgetting  perhaps  all  about  his  novel,  and 
plunged  in  his  fiction  as  in  a  personal  souvenir.  On 
other  sheets  there  were  notes  of  a  different  character. 
I  noticed  two  in  particular, "  twenty  pages  of  descrip- 
tion of  such-and-such  a  scene,"  "  twelve  pages  of 
description  of  such  a  scene,  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts."  This  way  of  working  as  with  a  com- 
pass, even  in  works  of  imagination,  is  less  rare  than 
one  might  think.  Zola  is  a  great  mechanician.  One 
sees  how  his  descriptions  proceed  symmetrically,  in 
passages  often  separated  by  other  matter,  put  there 
to  enable  the  reader  to  take  breath,  and  divided  into 
-almost  equal  parts,  as  that  of  the  flowers  in  the  park 
in  the  "  Faute  de  I'Abbe  Mouret,"  that  of  the  storm  in 
^'  Une  Page  d' Amour  "  that  of  the  death  of  Coupeau  in 
the  "  Assommoir."  One  would  say  that  in  order  to 
be  able  to  work  quietly  and  without  worry  he  must 
first  of  all  trace  out  the  precise  limits  of  his  task,  know 
exactly  where  he  can  rest  himself,  and  what  length 
and  what  form  his  work  will  assume  in  the  printer's 
hands.  When  he  has  too  much  matter  he  cuts  it  down 
to  adjust  it  to  these  limits,  and  when  he  has  too  little 
he  tries  to  spin  it  out  to  the  length  decided  upon.  He 
has  an  unconquerable  love  for  proportion,  which  may 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  engender  prolixity,  but  which 
often,  by  forcing  the  mind  to  dwell  on  the  subject, 
renders  the  work  more  profound  and  more  complete.' 
The  writing  of  '  L' Assommoir,'  prepared  as  has 
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been  related,  took  Zola  mucli  longer  than  any  of  his 
previous  works.  It  was  only  after  he  had  written 
the  first  two  chapters  that  the  idea  came  to  him  to 
make  use  of  slang — not  the  slang  of  thieves  and  their 
associates,  but  the  popular  language  of  the  faubourgs. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  '  L'Assommoir,'  wher- 
ever the  author  speaks  himself  it  is  in  the  same 
language  as  his  characters — an  apparent  laisser- 
aller  of  style,  but  in  reality  an  excellent  and  subtle 
artistic  device.  Alexis  describes  this  as  '  a  new 
process  of  the  modern  novel,  where  the  writer 
efiaces  himself  as  much  as  possible  so  as  not  to 
stand  between  the  intensity  of  the  drama  and  the 
immediate  emotion  of  the  reader.' 

It  was,  according  to  Alexis,  to  the  entire  novelty 
of  the  form  that  was  in  a  very  large  measure  due 
the  phenomenal  and  almost  immediate  success  of 
this  book.  Personally  I  should  rather  attribute  this 
success,  which  may  be  considered  most  completely 
merited,  due  as  much  to  the  intense  pathos  of  the 
simple  drama  which  the  story  relates,  to  the  keen 
analysis  of  human  nature,  and  to  the  real  humour 
that  is  displayed  in  almost  every  page  of  the  book. 

And,  apropos  of  Zola's  humour,  I  remember  once 
asking  him  whether  never,  in  writing '  L'Assommoir,' 
or  in  re-reading  it,  a  smile  had  come  to  his  lips, 
for  authors,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  first  to  enjoy  and 
perhaps  take  keenest  enjoyment  in  their  own  jokes. 
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Now  '  L'Assommoir  '  is  full  of  wit,  not  of  the  modern 
humourism  perhaps,  but  of  that  dry,  cynical,  Byron- 
esque  cru  which  is  especially  grateful  to  the  English 
reader.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  mirth- 
provoking  than  the  reflections  of  the  Boches,  for 
those  who  know  the  Parisian  concierge ;  or  the  mean- 
nesses of  the  Lorilleux,  who  hung  a  blanket  before 
their  door  every  time  that  they  ate  a  rabbit  stew,  lest 
the  smell  of  the  dish  should  betray  their  com- 
parative affluence  to  their  starving  neighbours  ? 
Zola  answered  that,  no,  he  never  felt  funny  and 
never  laughed  at  what  he  wrote,  feeling  nervous 
and  irritated  all  the  while  that  he  was  at  work, 
and  that  as  to  re-reading  his  books,  it  was  a  thing 
he  never  did,  glad  to  forget  them  as  soon  as  they 
had  been  disposed  of.  It  was  on  the  same  occa- 
sion that  he  told  me  that  every  morning  on  sitting 
down  to  his  table  he  felt  as  if  the  whole  of  his  task 
were  still  before  him  ;  that  so  far  he  had  done  nothing, 
that  he  was  still  a  mere  debutant. 

The  '  Assommoir '  first  appeared  in  feuilleton  form 
iff  a  democratic  journal  entitled  'Le  Bien  Public,'  to 
which  Zola  had  contributed  previously  certain  re- 
markable articles  of  dramatic  criticism.  Zola  had 
sold  the  serial  rights  of  his  new  story  to  the  editor  of 
this  paper  for  four  hundred  pounds.  The  editor 
seems  to  have  hoped,  in  commissioning  his  dramatic 
critic  to  write  a  serial  about  the  people,  or  rather  in 
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offering  to  publish  for  the  sura  mentioned  the  story 
about  the  people  that  he  knew  his  dramatic  critic  to 
be  writing,  to  publish  a  work  which  would  please  the 
people  of  the  faubourgs  and  help  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  his  paper,  which  appealed  especially  to 
the  democratic  classes.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
editor  found  out  his  mistake.  Far  from  tickling  the 
faubourg,  the  crude  verities  of  the  tale  excited  the 
fury  of  the  Eepublicans,  who  saw  in  them  a  direct 
insult  to  the  people,  to  flatter  whom  was  their  mission 
and  their  bread-winning.  Not  only  did  the  '  Assora- 
moir '  not  increase  the  sale  of  the  paper  to  any 
noticeable  extent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
small  number  of  subscribers  were  indignant  and 
refused  to  continue  their  subscriptions  if  the  '  people ' 
was  to  be  insulted  in  their  paper.  That  was  indeed 
the  first  reproach  addressed  to  Zola  about  his  new 
novel — namely,  that  it  was  a  malicious  and  gross 
calumny  of  the  people.  The  excellent  subscribers  to 
the  '  Bien  Public  '  declared  that  they  could  not  stand 
by  carelessly  whilst  the  '  workman '  was  being  in- 
sulted. Hundreds  of  letters  poured  in  daily  into  the 
office  of  the  newspaper,  many  containing  personal 
menaces  against  both  editor  and  contributor.  Zola 
still  possesses  and  can  show  letters  written  to  him  by 
anonymous  correspondents  at  the  time,  in  which  he  is 
threatened  that  some  night  at  some  street  corner 
*  his  hash  would   be  settled  for  him.'     The  filthiest 
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insults  were  likewise  sent  by  letter ;  offensive  parcels 
were  delivered  at  his  address.  The  editor  found 
it  at  last  necessary  to  suspend  the  publication 
of  this  serial,  which  threatened  to  ruin  his  paper, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  had  the  fairness  and 
probity  to  pay  Zola  the  whole  of  the  sum  agreed 
upon,  though  only  half  of  the  story  had  been 
pubhshed. 

Thereupon  M.  CatuUe  Mendes,  who,  as  a  Par- 
nassian, was  one  of  Zola's  bitterest  enemies  in  the 
matter  of  literature  and  art,  but  who  had  recognised 
the  value  of  the  work  thus  jeopardised,  called  upon 
Zola  and  asked  him  to  allow  him  to  publish  in  the 
review  that  he  was  editing  at  that  time,  'La  Ee- 
publique  des  Lettres,'  the  rest  of  the  novel  which  the 
Eepublican  '  Bien  Public '  was  too  timid  to  print. 
All  that  he  could  offer  for  this  right  was  the  sum  of 
forty  pounds,  which  Zola  accepted.  It  was  an  act 
of  good  business  on  Mendes'  part,  for  public 
curiosity  had  been  excited  and  the  '  Eepublique  des 
Lettres '  was  largely  bought,  read,  written,  and  talked 
about.  Long  before  the  '  Assommoir '  was  published 
in  book  form  it  had  been  largely  discussed  in  all 
literary  and  artistic  circles  in  Paris.  There  were 
Assommoirites  and  Anti-Assommoirites,  and  every- 
thing tended  to  show  that  at  last  the  ice  of  public 
indifference  towards  Zola's  literary  work  had  been 
broken  through.     Alexis  remembers  Tony  Eevillon, 
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a  leading  critic,  saying  to  him,  before  the  story 
appeared  as  a  volume  :  '  Tell  Zola  to  be  quiet. 
His  book  will  sell  like  hot  cakes.  "  L'Assommoir  " 
will  be  an  extraordinary  success.' 

Zola  himself  was  by  no  means  so  confident.  It  is 
true  that  he  was,  as  he  is  still,  a  man  of  a  somewhat 
melancholy  and  morose  temperament,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.  Still  he  thought  that  this  book, 
on  which  so  much  labour  had  been  spent,  might 
possibly  exceed  in  point  of  success  its  predecessors 
in  the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  series,  and  used  to  say  that 
his  highest  ambition  would  be  realised  if  the  book 
reached  a  tenth  edition.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seventh  edition  is  now  on  sale. 
In  1880  it  had  already  reached  eighty-one  editions. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  re-read,  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  Zola's  first  great  success,  what  he 
himself  thought  and  wrote  about  this  book : — 

'  The  "  Eougon-Macquart  "  series,'  he  wrote  in  his 
preface  to  the  '  Assommoir,'  in  1877,  '  will  be  com- 
posed of  twenty  novels.  Since  1869  the  plan  has 
been  decided  upon,  and  is  followed  by  me  with  an 
extreme  rigour.  The  "Assommoir"  came  in  its 
place  and  at  its  hour.  I  wrote  it,  as  I  shall  write  the 
others,  without  budging  for  an  instant  from  my 
straight  Une.  My  strength  lies  there.  I  have  an 
object  in  view  and  I  work  towards  it.  When  the 
"  Assommoir "    appeared   in   a   newspaper    it    was 
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attacked  with  an  unparalleled  brutality.  It  was 
denounced,  accused  of  every  crime.  Is  it  really 
necessary  for  me  to  explain  here,  in  a  few  words, 
what  were  my  intentions  as  a  writer  ?  I  wanted  to 
depict  the  fatal  decheance  of  a  family  of  workpeople 
in  the  pestiferous  surroundings  of  the  faubourgs. 
After  drunkenness  and  laziness  comes  a  breaking-up 
of  family  ties,  the  filthiness  of  promiscuity,  the 
gradual  forgetting  of  aU  honest  feelings,  then,  as 
denouement,  shame  and  death.  It  is  moral  in  action, 
simply. 

'  "  L'Assommoir  "  is,  without  any  doubt,  the 
most  chaste  of  my  books.  Often  have  I  been  forced 
to  touch  sores  far  worse.  The  form  alone  has 
frightened  people.  One  got  angry  with  words.  My 
crime  is  to  have  had  the  literary  curiosity  to  collect 
and  to  cast  in  a  very  elaborate  mould  the  language 
of  the  people.  Ah,  form,  there  is  the  great  crime  ! 
Dictionaries  of  this  language,  however,  exist ;  lettered 
men  study  and  delight  in  its  freshness,  in  the  imprevu 
and  the  vigour  of  its  similes.  It  is  a  treat  for 
grammarians  fond  of  research.  No  matter  ;  nobody 
even  thought  that  it  was  my  desire  to  do  a  purely 
philological  piece  of  work,  which  I  believe  to  be  of 
strong  historical  and  social  interest.  Nor  do  I 
defend  myself.  My  work  will  defend  me.  It  is 
a  true  book — the  first  novel  about  the  people  which 
has  the  true  scent  of  the  people.     And  one  must  by 
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no  means  conclude  that  the  whole  of  the  people  is 
bad,  for  my  characters  are  not  bad  people.  They 
Are  only  ignorant  and  spoiled  by  the  surroundings 
of  hard  necessity  and  heavy  toil  in  which  they  live. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  read  my  books  to  under- 
.stand  them,  to  see  their  ensemble  clearly  before 
passing  ready-made  judgments,  grotesque  and  odious, 
such  as  are  current  as  to  my  person  and  my 
books.  Oh,  if  people  only  knew  how  my  friends 
are  amused  at  the  stupefying  story  about  me  with 
which  the  public  is  entertained !  If  one  knew  to 
ivhat  a  degree  the  drinker  of  blood,  the  ferocious 
novelist,  is  a  worthy  bourgeois,  a  man  of  study  and 
■of  artistic  tastes,  living  quietly  and  soberly  in  his 
little  corner,  and  whose  only  ambition  is  to  leave  as 
great  and  as  vital  a  work  as  possible !  I  deny  no 
story  about  me.  I  work,  and  I  trust  to  time  and  to 
the  good  faith  of  the  public  to  at  last  find  me  out 
under  the  heap  of  nonsense  with  which  1  have  been 
covered.' 

Zola's  description  of  himself  as  a  man  leading  the 
life  of  a  worthy  bourgeois  is  an  absolutely  true  and 
correct  one,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  the  people  who 
in  England  criticise  this  '  filthy-minded  Frenchman ' 
(I  quote  from  a  newspaper  published  in  Dundee  only 
a  day  or  two  ago),  and  who  imply,  as  they  believe, 
that  because  Zola  has  had  to  write  about  immo- 
rality that  he  must  necessarily  be  immoral  himself, 
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have  not  first  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
true  circumstances.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  moral  man  in  the  whole  of  France  than  Emile 
Zola.  As  soon  as  ever  he  was  able  to  afford  it  he 
married,  and  lived  quietly  with  his  wife  and  mother. 
Nobody  ever  heard  the  breath  of  a  story  about  or 
against  his  conduct  as  a  husband.  In  Paris  that 
sort  of  thing  is  differently  considered  from  what  it 
is  in  England,  which  is  only  all  the  more  to  Zola's 
credit,  because  his  conduct  is  quite  exceptional. 
Yet  often,  when  friends,  chaffing  him,  have  asked 
him  whether  he  has  not  in  town  some  'petite  amie,  he 
has  always  answered  with  the  greatest  seriousness, 
and  not  without  surprise,  '  Another  woman  !  But 
I  am  married.  I  live  happily  with  my  wife.  Why 
should  I  run  after  anybody  else  ? '  If  Zola  be 
filthy-minded,  he  is,  at  least,  most  certainly  clean- 
lived — exceptionally  clean-lived — a  fact  which  gives 
him  all  the  more  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
rotten  immoralities  of  the  present  age. 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  hear  him  talk  of  the 
women  who  write  to  him,  many  offering  him  their 
hearts.  I  remember  one  such  conversation  shortly 
after  he  had  written  '  Nana,'  which  provoked  a  flood 
of  letters  from  feminine  admirers.  It  was  down  at 
Medan,  and  we  found  Zola  that  afternoon  in  his 
favourite  position,  stretched  out  on  the  sofa  in  his 
workroom,  with  slippered  feet,  looking  the  picture 
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of  a  good  Paterfamilias.  There  was  a  heap  of  letters 
by  his  side,  and,  referring  to  them,  '  Why  can't  they 
leave  me  alone  ?  '  he  said.  '  I  am  happy  with  my 
wdfe.  What  more  do  I  want  ? '  It  was  on  the  same 
occasion  that  he  expressed  himself  very  strongly 
indeed  on  the  people  who  affected  to  be  disgusted 
with  '  Nana,'  and  said  some  words  which  cannot  be 
reproduced,  but  which  summed  up  the  position  very 
exactly.  He  was  rather  piqued,  by  the  way,  that 
day,  and  spoke  as  if  at  bay,  but  with  firm  confidence 
in  himself.  *  What  do  I  care  about  what  these 
people  say  ? '  he  asked.  '  I  am  pretty  snug  here, 
am  I  not  ?  To-morrow  I  shall  pay  oflf  the  last  five 
hundred  due  on  my  house,  and  it  will  be  my  "entire 
property.  One  is  pretty  comfortable  here,  I  think. 
I  make  money,  and  I  am  all  right.'  The  words  '  Je 
m'en  fiche,'  which  are  about  equivalent  to  '  I  don't 
care  a  snap,'  frequently  recurred  during  that  conver- 
sation. It  seemed  that  Zola  was  irritated  at  being 
flooded  with  letters  which  were  all  more  or  less  invi- 
tations to  conjugal  infidelity  from  a  public  which, 
whilst  buying  '  Nana '  by  the  thousands  of  copies, 
professed  to  be  horrified  with  its  immorality,  and 
publicly  denounced  its  author  as  perforce  a  profli- 
gate. 
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CHAPTEE  XII 

UNE   PAGE   d'aMOUR  ' — '  NANA 


In  writing  the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  series  Zola  has 
always  endeavoured  to  vary  his  effects,  to  oppose  to 
one  volume  of  violent  action  and  strong  passion  a 
quiet  work  the  writing  of  which  should  in  some 
degree  repose  him  from  the  violent  effort  of  the  pre- 
ceding volume,  and  produce,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  same  effect  on  his  reader. 

Having  finished  '  L' Assommoir '  with  the  gigantic 
success  which  has  been  recorded,  and  before  setting 
to  work  on  the  continuation,  in  the  history  of  '  Nana,' 
of  that  work,  he  determined  to  write  a  book  much 
more  sober  in  colour,  which,  coming  between  the 
two  high-strung  books,  of  which  one  was  written  and 
the  other  was  planned  out,  would  vary  his  effect  to 
the  advantage  of  the  series.  It  was  with  this  in 
view  that  '  line  Page  d' Amour '  was  written — a  work 
of  minute  analysis,  the  execution  of  a  project  long 
fondled,  to  study  physiologically,  as  well  as  psycho- 
logically, the  various  phases  of  a  woman's  passion. 
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*  To  do  that  in  a  sober  study,  with  only  two  or  three 
characters,  of  pure  analysis,  would  be  superb,'  was 
what  he  had  often  been  heard  to  say,  and  what  he  now 
meant  to  achieve,  blending  with  the  main  purpose  of 
the  novel  another  idea  which  he  had  long  caressed — 
namely,  to  make  Paris  seen  from  a  height  act  as  a 
mute  witness  of  the  intimate  drama  that  he  proposed 
to  describe,  to  show  Paris  varying  with  the  spiritual 
phases  of  his  characters. 

The  architecture  of  this  book  is  most  curious. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  divided  into  five 
exact  parts  of  five  chapters  each,  and  that  each  fifth 
chapter  is  a  fresh  description  of  Paris.  '  It  has  the 
symmetry  of  a  chessboard,'  he  would  say  about  it. 

Little  preparatory  study  was  necessary  for  this 
work ;  and,  after  filling  his  note-books  with  descrip- 
tions of  Paris,  taken  at  various  times  of  the  day  from 
the  Trocadero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the 
action  of  his  book  develops  itself,  and  having  visited, 
note-book  in  hand,  a  children's  ball,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  the  realistic  description  of  such  a  fete  which 
appears  in  the  book,  he  was  able  to  take  himself 
away  with  his  wife  to  a  quiet  little  village  called 
Estaque,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  far 
from  Marseilles,  and  to  begin  the  writing  of  his  new 
novel. 

It  was  from  Estaque  that  on  July  16,  1877,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  one  of  his  old  friends — 
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a  letter  which  forms  one  of  a  series  which  I  have 
been  allowed  to  copy,  and  which,  better  than  any- 
thing else,  will  show  the  true  Zola,  the  Zola  of 
behind  the  scenes. 

' .  .  .  We  are  very  comfortable  here,'  he  writes. 
'  Our  arrangements  are  rather  primitive,  it  is  true, 
but  the  country  is  lovely,  and  I  am  left  in  peace,  so 
that  I  am  able  to  work  very  hard.  I  have  begun 
a  novel,  which  is  to  be  called  "  Une  Page  d' Amour." 
It  is  the  best  thing  that,  so  far,  I  have  hit  upon. 
The  tone  is  very  different  from  that  of  "  L'Assommoir." 
For  my  part,  I  Uke  it  less,  because  it  is  rather  grey. 
I  am  trying  to  compensate  for  this  with  delicacy  of 
touch.  Besides,  as  I  want  something  to  contrast  in 
tone  with  the  preceding  volume,  I  must  accept  this 
"  nymph's  thigh  "  shade.' 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  with  the  greatest  in- 
justice, that  Zola,  being  stimulated  by  the  immense 
success  of  '  L'Assommoir,'  and  seeing  fortune  within 
his  reach,  determined  to  give  the  public  what  they 
seemed  to  like,  and  that  it  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  '  Nana '  was  written.  The  stupidity  of 
this  malicious  libel  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  re- 
member that  '  Une  Page  d' Amour  '  was  written  after 
'  L'Assommoir '  and  before  '  Nana,'  and  that  '  Une 
Page  d' Amour'  may  be  described  as  anything  rather 
than  as  a  bid  for  the  patronage  of  such  part  of  the 
readers  of  '  L'Assommoir '  as  had  been  won  over  to 
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Zola  by  the  descriptions  of  the  coarser  aspects  of 
modern  life  which  found  their  place  in  that  chef- 
d'ceuvre.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Zola  had  from  the 
very  outset  of  the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  series  deter- 
mined to  devote  one  volume  to  a  description  of  the 
modern  Phryne,  and  of  her  influence  on  society 
during  the  period  which  he  had  undertaken  to  por- 
tray ;  a  subject  all  the  more  difficult  for  him  to  treat 
that  the  high  morality  of  his  life — a  morality  which 
many  of  his  Puritan  critics  might  imitate  with  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  and  to  society — had  always 
kept  him  away  from  the  class  of  society  in  which 
Phryne  is  queen.  The  demi-monde  was  to  him  a 
closed  book,  and  of  vice  he  knew  but  what  he  had 
overheard  when  starving  in  the  hotels  horgnes  in 
which  he  had  made  his  debuts  in  Paris.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  behind-the-scenes  of  the  theatres,  gained 
during  his  not  very  successful  experiences  as  a 
dramatic  author,  came  in  very  useful  for  certain 
parts  of  the  book,  in  which  much  of  the  action  takes 
place  in  the  coulisses  of  a  boulevard  theatre.  His 
notebooks  on  this  side  of  modern  life  were  fairly 
well  filled,  and  it  needed  but  a  visit  or  two  in  com- 
pany of  M.  Ludovic  Halevy  to  the  Varietes  Theatre, 
which  was  to  be  the  theatre  described  in  his  book, 
to  complete  his  information  on  this  subject.  As  to 
the  lives  of  the  Phrynes  of  the  Second  Empire,  Zola 
addressed  himself  to  many  of  his  friends.     An  old 
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viveur,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  Flaubert's 
house,  spent  a  whole  afternoon  with  him  at  the  Cafe 
Anglais,  where,  after  lunch,  he  unburdened  himself 
to  his  attentive  host  of  all  the  souvenirs  of  his  festive 
days  of  tariffed  gallantry.  Notebook  in  hand,  Zola 
cross-examines  him  at  length,  ferreting  for  details, 
acquiring  all  the  shameful  technique  of  the  trade. 
Some  days  later  he  called  at  one  of  the  princely 
abodes  of  a  celebrated  demi-mondaine  who  had  been 
in  high  repute  under  the  Second  Empire,  and  visited 
her  house  from  basement  to  attic,  all  to  be  repro- 
duced in  detailed  description  in  '  Nana.'  Then,  again, 
he  manages  to  get  himself — he,  most  moral  of  men — 
to  the  house  of  another  celebrated  demi-mondaine, 
and  is  present  at  a  royal  supper.  Other  friends 
supply  him  with  souvenirs.  The  incident  of  the 
arrival  at  Nana's  party  of  a  band  of  elegant  young 
men  who  had  not  been  invited  was  supplied  by  one 
who  was  accustomed  to  such  suppers ;  that  of  the 
pastime  of  these  gentlemen  in  watering  the  piano 
with  the  contents  of  the  bottles  on  the  supper-table 
was  supplied  by  another  friend. 

The  outline  of  the  story  was  ready  in  1878, 
though  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1879  that  he 
began  to  write  it,  the  meantime  being  spent  in  the 
way  described. 

In  a  letter  to  the  friend  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
dated  from  Medan,  July  26,  1878,  he  says  : — 
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*  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  notes. 
They  are  excellent,  and  I  shall  make  use  of  them  all. 
The  dinner  especially  is  stupefying.  I  would  like  tO' 
have  a  hundred  pages  of  such  notes ;  I  should  then 
be  able  to  write  a  very  strong  book.  If  you  or  your 
friends  can  find  anything  else,  send  me  more.  I  am 
hungering  for  things  seen. 

'  I  have  the  plan  of  "  Nana,"  and  I  am  very 
pleased  with  it.  I  spent  three  days  in  making  up 
the  names  of  the  characters,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  good  indeed.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  sixty 
characters.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  set  to  work  on 
the  ehauche,  presumably,  for  at  least  another  fort- 
night, so  many  details  are  there  to  be  put  in  order. 
I  have  seen  Maupassant,  who  brought  me  my  boat 
"  Nana."     And  that  is  all ;  not  another  human  face.' 

In  June  1879,  '  Nana  '  now  being  under  way,  he 
writes  : — 

'  To-morrow,  Sunday,  I  shaU  try  to  go  to  Flau- 
bert's after  the  Grand  Prix  race,  which  I  am  forced 
to  visit — a  task  laid  on  me  for  "  Nana."  ' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  great 
scenes  in  the  book  is  at  the  Grand  Prix. 

Zola  spent  several  months,  devoting  one  fortnight 
to  his  novel,  and  the  other  to  his  dramatic  criticisms 
for  the  '  Voltaire,'  and  to  his  article  for  Eussia,  over 
which  he  used  to  spend  a  week.  In  the  fortnight 
devoted   to   '  Nana '   he   produced   a   chapter,    thus 
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Tvriting  a  chapter  of  about  forty  to  fifty-five  pages 
each  month.  By  the  end  of  September  about  seven 
•chapters,  or  half  the  book,  had  been  written.  He 
was  now  approached  by  the  editor  of  the  '  Voltaire,' 
with  which  he  was  already  connected,  who  asked  him 
to  give  him  his  novel  for  pubhcation  as  a  feuilleton. 
Although  only  half  of  it  was  written,  Zola  accepted, 
soon  to  regret  his  decision.  The  editor  flooded  Paris 
with  advertisements  of  the  forthcoming  serial.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  coloured  posters ;  hundreds  of 
sandwich-men  paraded  the  streets ;  everywhere,  even 
on  the  pipe-lights  in  the  tobacconists'  shops,  could 
be  read  in  huge  letters  the  behest,  '  Eead  "  Nana."  ' 
The  discussions  provoked,  the  interest  awakened, 
could  not  but  disturb  the  calm  of  the  author ;  the 
fever  of  the  world  could  not  but  to  some  degree  com- 
municate itself  to  him,  and  after  the  first  instalment 
had  appeared  in  the  '  Voltaire  ' — that  is  to  say,  on 
October  15,  1879 — the  quiet  retreat  of  Medan  was  in- 
vaded with  the  noise  of  the  outer  world.  Letters  of 
approval  and  of  blame  poured  in  on  him ;  the  re- 
porters flocked  in  in  shoals ;  and  the  desirable  calm  in 
which  he  had  worked  in  the  old  days  of  his  obscurity 
seemed  to  him,  now  that  success  had  definitely  come, 
what  might  never  come  again,  and  for  that  reason 
aU.  the  more  to  be  regretted. 

The   following    letters,  written  by  Zola    whilst 
■*  Nana '  was  being  produced,  will  show  with  what 
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anxious  search  after  truth,  with  what  minute  care  of 
detail,  he  worked : — 

Medan,  November  8,  1879. 

* ...  I  never  expected  to  get  much  information 
from  the  carriage-builders.  I  have  often  had  to  re- 
turn empty  handed.  You  can  have  no  idea  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  particulars  about  even  the  sim- 
plest things. 

'  Should  you  learn  anything  please  send  it  to  me. 

I  want  particularly  to  know  about  H 's  tandem, 

for  I  have  used  it,  and  what  you  say  makes  me  think 
that  I  have  described  it  wrongly.  What  is  the  exact, 
correct  name  of  the  kind  of  carriage  that  he  described 
to  us,  if  it  isn't  a  tandem  ?  Your  notes  on  Mabille 
will  suffice.  I  sha'n't  make  more  than  a  page  of  that 
scene.  My  life  is  being  worried  out  of  me  in  study- 
ing the  rascally  races. 

'Another  thing.  Could  you,  without  too  much 
trouble,  find  out  if  there  are  in  the  Grand  Hotel, 
quite  at  the  top,  on  the  upper  stories,  rooms  which 
look  out  on  the  boulevard,  and,  in  case  there  are, 
what  these  rooms  are  like  ?  There  is  no  hurry  about 
it ;   it  is  for  my  last  chapter.' 

Nana  dies  in  a  room  on  an  upper  story  of  the 
Grand  Hotel,  as  readers  of  the  novel  will  remember. 

Medan,  December  13, 1879. 

* .  .  .  Splendid  weather    for    working,    absolute 
silence,  a  retreat  at  the  world's  end.      "  Nana  "  is- 
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getting  on;  I  am  in  the  middle  of  the  last  chapter  but 
one.  The  snow  excites  me.  You  can  have  no  idea 
of  the  horror  of  the  landscape,  with  the  white  plain 
and  the  frozen  river.  ...  If  the  thaw  does  not  come 
soon,  I  shall  find  myself  here  without  the  notes 
necessary  for  my  last  chapter.  I  must  know  whether 
there  are  rooms  on  the  upper  stories  of  the  Grand 
Hotel  which  look  out  on  the  boulevard,  rooms  which 
are  not  too  highly  priced,  no  matter  what  sort  of 
rooms ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  cost, 
how  they  are  built,  as  close  a  description  of  them  as 
possible.  I  also  must  know  what  is  seen,  a  general 
effect,  from  the  windows  of  these  rooms,  and  what  one 
hears  coming  up  from  the  street  below.  There's  a 
heavy  task  for  you.  See  if  you  can't  get  into  the 
Grand  Hotel  on  some  pretext  or  other.  You  might 
possibly  tell  the  truth.  In  any  case,  let  me  know  if 
you  think  that  you  will  be  able  to  send  me  these 
notes,  which  I  shall  need  in  about  ten  days.  Be- 
tween then  and  now  I  may  possibly  come  to  Paris, 
and  then  we  can  talk  about  it ;  but  you  must  act  as  if 
I  were  walled  up  here  and  couldn't  get  out.  Laffitte 
[the  director  of  the  '  Voltaire ']  has  been  worrying 
me.  He  took  advantage  of  a  moment  when  I  was 
very  nervous  to  make  me  agree  to  the  suppression 
of  certain  passages,  by  frightening  me  as  to  the  con- 
sequences.     Nothing  else.      I   am   working  like  a 
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'  .  .  ,  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  forgot.  I  shall  want  an 
exact,  scientific,  and  very  detailed  description  of  the 
death-mask  of  a  woman  who  died  of  common  small- 
pox.    Thanks  in  advance.' 

When  one  remembers  what  was  said  and  written 
about  Zola,  especially  in  England,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  '  Nana,'  it  is  interesting  to  read  this  letter, 
which  shows  him  working  in  solitude  down  at 
Medan,  with  no  other  preoccupation  than  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  strictest  truth  in  the  book  that  he  is 
writing. 

M^dan,  December  16,  1879. 

* .  .  .  Your  plans  are  excellent.  Only  try  to  get 
the  information  I  have  asked  for  without  having  to 
give  yourself  so  much  trouble.  With  regard  to  the 
death-mask,  if  you  cannot  procure  a  photograph  of 
a  woman  who  died  under  the  conditions  indicated, 
just  send  me  a  very  precise  and  very  technical 
description  of  the  appearance,  and  I  will  work  it  out. 
I  repeat  that  I  sha'n't  need  it  for  from  eight  to  ten 
days.  If  the  thaw  continues  I  shall  go  to  Paris,  but 
let  us  act  in  the  meanwhile  as  though  we  were  not 
to  meet. 

* .  .  .  "  Nana  "  disgusts  me  in  the  "  Voltaire,"  and 
I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  see  its  publication  in 
that  journal  ended.  The  last  chapters  are  coming 
out  very  well.  No  matter ;  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
what  this  book  may  be  worth.     Never  have  I  been 
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SO  worried,  never  have  I  so  anxiously  desired  to 
judge  of  the  whole  effect  [I'effet  d' ensemble]  of  one 
of  my  books.  You  will  have  to  tell"  me  very  frankly 
what  you  think  of  it.' 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing the  scientific  particulars  necessary  for  the 
description  of  poor  Gervaise's  daughter  on  her  death- 
bed. On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  Zola  writes 
again : — 

' .  .  .  I  have  received  your  book  on  small-pox. 
Evidently  that  will  be  enough  for  my  purpose.  I 
will  invent  the  death-mask  by  a  comparison  of  the 
various  documents.  I  am  very  much  tempted  to 
make  it  black  small-pox,  which,  in  point  of  horror, 
is  the  most  original.  Only  I  will  confess  that  if  you 
could  manage  to  see  a  corpse  of  a  person  who  died 
of  this  disease  without  taking  too  much  trouble — I 
say,  this  is  a  nice  httle  job ! — you  would  oblige  me 
greatly.  In  that  way  I  should  not  have  to  invent 
anything — I  should  have  a  real  death-mask.  Be  sure 
to  dwell  at  length  on  the  state  of  the  eyes,  of  the 
nose-,  and  of  the  mouth,  to  give  me  a  precise  and 
geographical  chart,  in  which  I  should  only  take,  of 
course,  what  I  need.  There  is  less  hurry  about  that 
than  about  the  Grand  Hotel.  And  remember  that  I 
don't  want  you  to  take  too  much  trouble  about  the 
matter.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  I  can 
manage  with  what  I  have. 
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*  Once  more  thanks.  There  is  no  news.  I  am 
finishing  Chapter  XII.,  which  is  giving  me  trouble. 
In  eight  days  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  shaking 
hands  with  you,  for  my  head  is  like  to  burst  with  it& 
idee  fixe  and  with  the  heat  of  my  stove.  I  should 
like  to  move  about  a  bit  before  setting  to  work  upon 
my  last  chapter.' 

Another  letter,  dated  Medan,  December  25^ 
1879  :— 

* ...  I  am  finishing  the  chapter  of  which  I  read 
you  the    beginning — a  terrible  ending'  (Zola   here 
alludes  to  Chapter  XIII.)  '  which  frightens  me  myself. 
I  do  not  see  how  this   horror  of  massacre  and  of 
effondrement  can  ever  be  surpassed/ 

The  horror  of  preceding  passages  seems  to  have 
shocked  Paris,  for  Laffitte,  the  director  of  the  '  Vol- 
taire,' in  which  the  story  was  then  being  published, 
had  repeatedly  to  ask  Zola  to  tone  down  his  de- 
scriptions. About  this  Zola  writes,  on  January  1, 
1880:— 

' .  .  .  I  had  to  go  to  Paris  to  spend  a  few  hours. 
All  kinds  of  petty  bothers  called  me  thither,  amongst 
others  a  new  panic  on  Laffitte's  part.  He  has  been 
talking  with  Gambetta,  and  Gambetta  finds  "  Nana  " 
too  strong.  You  can  imagine  the  state  he  was  in. 
I  don't  think  that  my  book  is  seriously  menaced,  but 
I  nevertheless  agreed  to  cut  out  certain  passages  just 
to  have  peace,  and  to  show  that  I  am  wiUing  to  be 
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reasonable,  and  how  little  I  care  about  this  form 
of  publication  in  feuilleton.  So  that,  starting  from 
the  chapter  about  the  races,  you  only  read  my 
novel  in  a  cut-up  and  Bowdlerised  state.  I  am  sorry, 
for  there  is  fine  passion  in  one  of  the  chapters — 
Chapter  XIII.  I  begin  upon  the  fourteenth  and 
last  to-morrow,  so  that  there  are  still  from  eight  to 
ten  days  of  work  before  me. 

*  I  am  writing  you  in  great  haste.  What  I 
chiefly  wanted  to  tell  you  is  that  I  shall  not  need 
your  notes  on  Nana's  death-mask  before  the  4th  or 
the  5th  of  January,  and  that,  in  any  case,  what  I 
have  would  suffice  me.' 

*  Nana '  was  finished  on  January  7,  1880.  It  is 
in  the  following  terms  that  Zola  announces  this 
news  to  his  friend  : — 

' ...  As  you  take  interest  in  "  Nana,"  and  as 
you  supplied  me  with  such  good  particulars  towards 
the  writing  of  it,  let  me  tell  you  a  great  piece  of 
news — I  finished  "  Nana  "  this  morning. 

'  What  a  sigh  of  rehef !  Never  has  a  piece  of 
work  so  upset  me.  Now  let  the  novel  be  worth 
what  it  may  be  worth,  it  has  ceased  to  exist  for 
me. 

*  Never  mind  troubUng  any  further  about  the 
death-mask  of  a  victim  of  the  small-pox.  I  have 
done  what  I  wanted  to  do,  and  I  am  so  satisfied 
with  it  that  I  wouldn't  change    it   even   to   be    in 
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accordance  with  precise  documents.  I  write  to  you 
in  the  joy  of  deliverance,  and  my  last  chapter 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  weird  and  the  most 
successful  thing  that  I  have  written.' 

'  Nana '  was  published  as  a  volume  as  originally 
written — that  is  to  say,  without  the  cuttings  that 
Laffitte's  prudence  and  Gambetta's  advice  had  im- 
posed— on  February  15.  It  was  a  gigantic  success. 
The  first  edition,  which  was  entirely  taken  up  by 
the  trade,  many  orders  having  been  on  file  more 
than  a  year  previously,  consisted  of  55,000  copies, 
and  on  the  very  day  of  publication  Mr.  Charpentier 
was  obliged  to  send  an  order  down  to  the  printing 
office  that  an  additional  10,000  copies  should  be 
printed  as  soon  as  possible.  To-day  the  166th  edi- 
tion of  1,000  copies  is  on  sale  in  Paris.  Many  people 
blame  Zola  for  writing  this  book.  The  reader  of 
this  notice  will  have  learnt  how  and  under  what 
circumstances  it  was  written,  and  will  admit  that,  if 
blame  there  be,  it  is  not  to  Zola  that  it  should  be 
applied.  The  subject  attracted  him  as  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  saying  what  had  to  be  said  on  the 
vice  and  folly  of  the  period  about  which  he  had  to 
write.  It  is  possible  that  the  book  may  have  at- 
tracted the  public  for  other  reasons,  but  how  is  that 
the  fault  of  Zola — the  moral,  truth-seeking,  and  con- 
scientious writer  ? 
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CHAPTEE  XIII 

*  LES  SOIREES   DE    MEDAN  ' ZOLA   AT   HOME 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  1880,  that  the 
famous  collection  of  stories  known  as  '  Les  Soirees 
de  Medan '  was  published ;  famous  because  it  con- 
tained that  unsurpassed  masterpiece  of  our  dear 
and  great  De  Maupassant, '  Boule  de  Suif.' 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  book  was  published 
in  order  to  show  the  world  what  kind  of  work  the 
various  members  of  the  naturalistic  school  could 
produce.  This  is  not  the  case.  Amongst  the  people 
who  used  to  visit  Zola  at  Medan  were  a  number  of 
young  writers  who  had  written  stories,  and  the  idea 
once  came  to  one  of  them  that  a  volume  of  short 
stories,  one  from  the  pen  of  each  of  the  intimes, 
would  be  a  pleasant  memorial  of  their  friendship. 
Accordingly,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  Henry  Ceard, 
Huysmans,  Hennique,  and  Paul  Alexis  each  gave  a 
stroy,  which,  with  one  of  Zola's  nouvelles,  was  enough 
to  make  up  a  volume  of  the  size  of  the  Charpentier 
edition. 
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None  of  the  stories  with  the  exception  of  De 
Maupassant's  chef-d'ceuvre  were  very  remarkable, 
Zola  being  otherwise  engaged,  and  the  rest  of  the 
•contributors,  though  they  have  all  since  distinguished 
themselves,  being  still  quite  young  men. 

Poor  De  Maupassant  played  a  practical  joke  on 
the  critics  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  this 
T^ook,  which  was  destined  to  raise  him  at  once  to  the 
level  of  the  first  French  litterateurs — a  position  he 
afterwards  so  brilliantly  maintained.  He  contributed, 
a  propos  of  the  '  Soirees  de  Medan,'  a  long  article  to 
the  '  Gaulois,'  in  which  he  gave  a  most  fanciful  de- 
scription of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  book 
had  been  written.  The  article,  however  interesting 
and  amusing,  especially  in  view  of  De  Maupassant's 
recent  deplorable  end,  is  too  long  for  publication 
here,  but  the  gist  of  it  will  be  gathered  from  a 
perusal  of  the  following  paragraph  from  Albert 
Wolfl's  '  Courrier  de  Paris  ' — a  kind  of  Paris  letter — 
contributed  to  the  'Pigaro'  of  April  19,  1880  : — 

'  The  bourgeois  of  Medan  has  sometimes  good 
sense,  not  always.  Here  he  has  been  taking  under 
the  protection  of  his  name  a  series  of  short  stories, 
of  no  importance  whatever,  which  the  young  people 
about  him  have  entitled  "  Les  Soirees  de  Medan."  A 
pretentious  title,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
pretty  village  between  Poissy  and  Triel  is  as  widely 
known  as  the  capitals  of  Europe.     For  the  benefit  of 
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my  country  and  foreign  readers  I  must  say  a  word 
about  Medan.  Zola  has  built  a  country  house  there, 
where  during  eight  months  in  the  year  he  lives,  sur- 
rounded by  his  flatterers,  spending  the  other  four 
months  of  the  year  in  Paris  in  the  society  of  the 
same  young  people,  who  call  him  "  dear  master  "  in 
the  expectation  of  hailing  him  as  the  Great  Citizen 
of  Medan.  These  young  people  really  believe  that 
the  mere  presence  of  Zola  at  Medan  will  henceforth 
place  this  village  amongst  the  historical  places  in 
France,  and  that  Zola's  house  should  be  visited  with 
the  same  interest  as  the  Palace  of  Versailles  or  the 
Castle  of  Blois.  It  may  be  even  that  they  are  solicit- 
ing the  Minister  to  arrange  that  the  administration 
of  the  Beaux- Arts  should  issue  tickets  of  admission 
to  tourists  to  visit  Zola's  cottage,  just  as  it  is  done 
for  the  Gobelins,  the  Cluny  Museum,  and  the  Sevres 
manufactory. 

'  The  naivete  of  these  young  people  equals  their 
pretentiousness.  One  of  them,  Maupassant,  in  the 
"  Gaulois  "  has  publicly  confessed  how  this  volume 
of  short  stories  came  into  existence.  The  story  is 
curious.  Behold  them  one  summer  evening  under  the 
trees.  One  has  just  taken  a  swim  in  the  river, 
another  has  been  walking  about  the  country  with 
light  ideas  in  his  head.  Just  think  of  that.  They 
are  all  lying  on  their  backs,  contemplating  the 
stars    which    shine   up   there.     Merimee's    name  is 
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mentioned.  "  C'est  un  imbecile,"  remarks  one  of  the 
little  naturalists.  Another  yawns  and  says  that  the 
country  bores  him.  That  is  what  they  think  and 
that  is  how  they  write.  And  it  is  this  little  group 
of  young  prigs  who  in  a  most  insolent  preface  throw 
down  the  glove  to  the  critics.  But  old  birds  are 
not  to  be  caught  with  chaff.  Their  idea  was :  Let 
us  get  ourselves  "  slated,"  that  will  help  to  sell  the 
book.  I  trust  that  my  confreres  who  have  grown 
grey  in  harness  will  not  let  themselves  be  taken  in 
by  such  a  schoolboy's  trick.  "  Les  Soirees  de  Medan  " 
are  not  worth  a  line  of  criticism.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Zola's  story,  with  which  the  book  opens, 
the  stories  are  of  the  last  mediocrity.' 

Poor  Wolff,  no  doubt  he  often  regretted  writing 
those  last  lines.  Still,  as  a  specimen  of  what  some 
criticism  is  worth,  the  passage  is  worth  retaining. 
It  is  now  generally  allowed  that  Maupassant's  tale, 
published  in  that  volume,  namely,  '  Boule  de  Suif,' 
far  from  being  of  the  '  last  mediocrity,'  is  one  of  the 
finest  short  stories  that  has  ever  been  written,  and,  as 
has  been  remarked,  it  was  this  story  that  made  the 
author's  reputation  at  a  single  stroke. 

In  the  same  '  Courrier  de  Paris  '  in  the  '  Figaro  ' 
Wolff  chronicles  the  death  and  funeral  of  Duranty, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  Zola's  friends 
whilst  he  was  a  clerk  at  Hachette's,  and  who  had  such 
an  influence  on  him  as  a  writer.     He  appears  to  have 
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been  an  unsuccessful  man,  and  to  have  remained 
in  obscurity  whilst  Zola  emerged  into  light.  Wolff 
says  of  him  that  he  was,  with  Courbet  and  Champ- 
fleury,  one  of  the  inventors  of  realistic  art — which 
since  has  been  transformed  into  naturalism — and 
adds,  that  he  quite  understands  that  Zola,  whom 
Duranty  appointed  his  testamentary  executor,  should 
have  refused  to  pronounce  a  speech  over  his  friend's 
grave  for  fear  of  incurring  the  reproach  of  desiring 
to  advertise  himself  by  the  comparison  which  people 
would  not  have  been  able  to  help  themselves  from  in- 
stituting between  his  success  and  Duranty 's  failure. 
It  appears  that  for  some  time  previously  there  had 
been  a  Zola  party  and  a  Duranty  party,  and  that  the 
two  men  had  in  some  sort  been  put  up  in  rivalry  to 
each  other.  Well,  poor  Duranty  is  now  totally  for- 
gotten. 

Zola's  Paris  address  was  at  that  time  23  rue  de 
Boulogne,  au  troisieme.  A  writer  of  the  period  gives 
us  a  description  of  the  home  of  the  now  successful 
novelist : — 

'  After  waiting  some  minutes  in  a  vestibule  five  feet 
square,'  he  writes,  '  I  was  ushered  by  a  valet-de- 
chambre  into  the  cabinet  de  travail  of  the  author  of 
"  Les  Eougon-Macquart."  It  is  a  large  room,  into 
which  the  light  penetrates  with  difficulty.  The 
windows,  which  are  very  large,  are  reduced  on  the 
inside  to  very  small  dimensions  by  the  application  of 
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"broad  Bonne-Grace  window  hangings  of  blue  plush, 
on  which  flower-embroideries  cut  out  from  antique 
Italian  chasubles  are  sewn.  Curtains  of  white  lace 
and  double  curtains  of  red  crepon  de  Chine  contribute 
to  increase  the  darkness  of  the  room,  and  to  render 
it  severe  and  almost  lugubrious  of  aspect.  However, 
when  the  portieres  which  separate  this  room  from  the 
adjoining  bedroom  are  drawn  back,  this  impression 
of  sadness  is  dissipated.  Through  the  windows 
beyond,  on  which  the  sun  shines,  can  be  seen  a  mass 
of  verdure,  the  foliage  of  the  lime  and  plane  trees. 

'  Tlie  cabinet  de  travail  is  furnished  with  furniture 
of  every  epoch,  every  style,  and  every  country. 
The  work-table,  of  Dutch  origin,  dates  from  Louis 
XIII. ;  the  huge  writing-chair  of  solid  rosewood, 
which  fronts  it,  dates  from  the  epoch  of  Louis  XIY., 
and  was  bought  in  Portugal.  I  noticed,  moreover, 
two  small  bookcases  of  the  Louis  XVI.  period,  con- 
taining Zola's  favourite  works ;  a  little  Louis  XY. 
table,  a  delicious  Louis  XV.  corner  table,  a  piano, 
a  garniture  de  cheminee  of  great  artistic  value,  and 
two  magnificent  Persian  vases  containing  bunches  of 
lilac,  no  doubt  from  the  garden  of  Medan.  Above 
one  of  the  doors,  as  a  kind  of  scallop,  was  an  Italian 
altar-hanging  embroidered  with  Venetian  beads, 
which  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century.  There 
are  numerous  pictures  on  the  walls,  for  the  most  part 
of  small  originality,  and  without  much  value.     All 
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"belong  to  the  impressionist  school.  The  most  re- 
markable are  the  portrait  of  Zola  painted  by  Manet, 
and  some  landscapes  painted  by  Monet,  Cezanne,  and 
Pissaro. 

'  Very  few  books. 

'Nothing  need  be  said  about  the  dining-room, 
except  that  it  contains  an  immense  aviary. 

'  But  the  bedroom  is  very  curious.  The  walls 
are  hung  with  antique  tapestries  from  the  Chateau 
d'Amboise.  The  windows  are  of  stained  glass  of 
different  epochs,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  Some  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  In  the 
window  to  the  right  there  is  to  be  admired  a  Sainte- 
Barbe  and  a  Eebecca  at  the  Fountain,  two  magnificent 
works  of  art  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Between 
the  two  windows  is  a  huge  coffer  of  carved  iron.  A 
Louis  Xm.  bed,  tall  and  massive,  is  ornamented  with 
hangings  made  from  chasubles  in  Genoese  velvet. 
To  the  left  of  the  fireplace  is  a  contador,  to  the  right 
an  antique  Breton  cupboard.  The  mantel-piece,  which 
is  covered  with  a  magnificent  piece  of  tapestry,  is  orna- 
mented with  some  superb  antique  majolica  potteries. 
One  feels  at  once  that  one  is  in  the  presence  of 
a  man  who  loves  his  chez-soi,  and  who  simply  pre- 
fers, after  the  fashion  of  the  English,  the  pleasure 
of  work  and  the  incomparable  comforts  of  home  to 
the  fugitive  and  shallow  pleasures  of  society.  There 
are  in  M.  Zola's  workroom,  to  be  sure,  a  quantity 
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of  trifles  and  knickknacks  the  use  of  which  the 
visitor  has  some  difficulty  in  understanding.  But  it 
is  fair  to  add  that  there  is  no  disorder  in  their 
arrangement,  that  everything  seems  to  be  in  its  place, 
and  that  nothing  has  been  sacrificed  to  caprice.  It 
is  evident  that  M.  Zola  is  a  man  of  order  and 
of  method.  The  writing-table  is  at  one  end  of  the 
room.  M.  Zola  I  found  sitting  in  the  Portuguese 
fauteuil  of  which  I  have  spoken,  over  the  back  of 
which  a  thick  fur  had  been  thrown.  He  wears  a 
short  jacket  in  black  stuff,  which,  it  must  be  said,  by 
no  means  reminds  one  of  Balzac's  monkish  gown — 
Balzac,  his  master,  or  rather  his  model. 

'M.  Zola's  personal  appearance  is  known  to 
everybody.  His  photographs  are  very  like  him. 
Somebody  once  said  that  he  has  the  head  of  a  thinker 
and  the  body  of  an  athlete.  This  is  quite  true. 
There  is  in  his  face  a  vague  expression  of  sincere 
bitterness  or  of  deep  contempt,  which  would  be  more 
appreciable  if  the  thick  but  unsensuous  lips  had 
not  something  of  that  brutal  raillerie  which  charac- 
terises certain  Italian  types. 

'  Well  built,  broad,  full-chested,  with  a  framework 
of  strong  bones,  his  black  hair  and  beard,  thick  and 
cut  short,  give  him  a  look  of  virility  and  of  asceti- 
cism which  denotes  great  strength  of  will  and  indi- 
cates sufficiently  clearly  his  love  of  solitude,  his  delight 
in  thought,  and  the  broadest  sense  of  observation.' 
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Already  at  this  time  Zola  had  his  whole  plan  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  series 
worked  out.  Nine  novels  had  been  published ;  there 
remained  accordingly  eleven  more  to  be  written. 
But  at  that  time  he  was  only  certain  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  seven  of  the  eleven  novels. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Zola  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  '  Nana,'  the  following  plan  of  literary 
■campaign  was  drawn  up.  He  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  writing : — 

1st.  A  novel  in  which  Pauline  Quenu  would 
figure. 

2nd.  A  study  of  railway  life  with  Etienne  Lantier 
as  hero. 

3rd.  A  study  of  an  art-life  with  Claude  Lantier. 

4th.  A  study  of  life  in  the  big  shops  with  Octave 
Mouret. 

5th.  A  volume  with  Jean  Macquart  as  hero.  '  This 
will  be  a  study  of  life  amongst  the  peasants.  It  wiU 
be  my  favourite  book.  I  shall  spend  six  months  in 
the  country,  studying  my  subject  in  all  its  aspects. 
It  will  be  neither  in  Beauce,  which  is  monotonous, 
nor  in  Brittany,  which  is  sad,  nor  in  Sologne,  which  is 
duU,  but  in  the  Auge  valley.' 

6th.  Another  volume  with  Jean  Macquart.  '  This 
will  be  a  study  of  military  life.  My  original  inten- 
tion was  to  write  a  novel  about  the  war  with  Austria, 
but  I  have  since  decided  upon  Sedan.     Sedan  closes 
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the  period  in  which  my  characters  move ;  besides,  I 
do  not  know  Italy. 

7th.  'I  shall  take  up  the  people  again.  In  the 
"  Assommoir  "  I  have  written  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
In  this  new  book  I  shall  study  their  connection  with 
politics.  I  shall  frequent  workmen's  political  meet- 
ings and  depict  them ;  in  one  word,  I  shall  show  the 
workman  in  his  role  as  a  social  factor.  There  will  be 
a  study  of  newspaper  life,  and  perhaps  one  also  of 
the  magistracy,  in  this  book.' 

8th.  A  criminal  story  with  one  of  Lan tier's  sons. 

9th.  A  final  novel  with  the  Doctor  Pascal  Eougon. 
'  It  has  not  been  noticed  that  I  have  preserved,  as 
episodic  characters,  Aristide  Saccard's  daughter,  and 
the  old  great-grandmother.' 

10th.  Zola  concludes  by  saying  that  he  is  not 
certain  what  will  be  the  subject  of  the  other  twa 
novels.  He  would  like  them  to  be  entertaining 
works,  the  writing  of  which  would  relieve  his  task, 
and  in  which  he  proposed  to  make  a  new  departure 
in  style  and  treatment.  It  will  be  seen  upon  a  com- 
parison of  this  list  of  proposed  novels  with  the  list  of 
books  written  by  Zola  after  it  was  drawn  up — that  is 
to  say,  after  the  publication  of  '  Nana ' — that  his  inten- 
tions were  only  carried  out  in  respect  of  seven  novels. 
These  are : — 

1st.  '  La  Joie  de  Vivre,'  with  Pauline  Quenu. 

2nd.  'La  Bete  Humaine,'  with  Etienne  Lantier, 
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in  which,  no  doubt,  he  amalgamated  his  idea  of  a 
criminal  story  with  one  of  Lantier's  sons. 

3rd.  '  L'CEuvre,'  with  Claude  Lantier. 

4th.  'Au  Bonheur  des  Dames,'  with  Octave 
Mouret. 

oth.  '  La  Terre,'  with  Jean  Macquart. 

6th.  '  La  Debacle,'  with  Jean  Macquart. 

7th.  '  Le  Docteur  Pascal.' 

The  criminal  story  was  never  written,  nor  the 
second  novel  about  the  people,  and  in  their  places 
and  in  those  of  the  two  books  of  w^hich  the  subjects 
were  not  decided,  and  of  which  Zola  wrote  that  they 
were  to  be  works  of  entertainment,  four  masterpieces 
were  given — namely,  '  Germinal,'  '  Pot-Bouille,'  '  Le 
Eeve,'  and  '  L' Argent ; '  the  first  of  these,  in  which 
to  some  extent  he  incorporated  his  idea  of  the 
political  aspect  of  popular  life,  is  considered,  together 
with  '  L'Assommoir,'  by  a  large  majority  of  Zola's 
readers  as  the  finest  of  the  series.  There  are  others, 
it  is  true,  w^ho  prefer  '  Le  Eeve  '  to  any  of  the  other 
books ;  whilst  it  may  be  noted  that  perhaps  of  all  the 
volumes  that  he  has  written  Zola  likes  the  last  of 
these  four,  '  L' Argent,'  the  best.  The  order  in  which 
the  books  were  written,  as  may  be  seen  by  another 
glance  at  the  printed  list  of  his  books,  differed  from 
that  indicated  above,  and  was  as  follows : — '  Pot- 
Bouille,'  '  Au  Bonheur  des  Dames,'  '  La  Joie  de 
Vivre,'  'Germinal,'  'L'GEuvre,'  'La  Terre,'  'LeEeve,' 
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*  La  Bete  Humaine,'  '  L' Argent,'    '  La  Debacle,'  and 

*  Le  Docteur  Pascal,'  as  to  the  position  of  which,  as 
the  finale  and  conclusion  of  the  whole  series,  Zola  had 
never  had  any  doubt. 

At  first  Zola  tried  to  carry  out  his  plan  in  the 
order  indicated.  Faithful  to  his  system,  he  desired, 
by  way  of  contrast  to  '  Nana,'  with  its  high  lights  and 
violent  colour,  to  give  a  sober  picture  of  pain  and 
self-sacrifice,  with  Pauline  Quenu  as  heroine.  It  was 
to  be  a  very  simple  story,  with  only  two  or  three 
characters.  He  was  not,  however,  able  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  its  construction,  and  after  various 
attempts  put  it  away,  to  take  it  up  again  some  years 
later,  when  he  wrote  '  La  Joie  de  Vivre.'  And  one 
reason  which  largely  contributed  to  his  reluctance  to 
continue  this  book  was  that  the  sadness  of  its  subject 
reminded  him  too  bitterly  of  a  great  sadness  which 
had  recently  come  into  his  life — namely,  of  the  sudden 
death  of  his  dearly  beloved  mother,  who  expired  at 
Medan  on  October  17,  1880.  If  the  letters  which 
Zola  wrote  on  that  occasion  to  his  friends  could  be 
printed,  there  is  not  a  man,  even  amongst  his  severest 
critics,  who  would  not  revise  his  judgment.  When 
the  definite  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Emile  Zola '  com- 
mences to  be  written,  these  epistles  will  do  more 
perhaps  to  consecrate  him  a  great  man  than  anything 
that  he  has  written.  The  tender  piety,  the  lofty 
sorrow,  and   the  heartfulness  that  are   breathed   in 
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€very  line  of  these  noble  testimonials  to  the  beautiful 
character  of  his  dear  mother  make  these  letters  the 
noblest  and  most  beautiful  pieces  of  French  prose 
that  can  be  read.  After  reading  them  one  is  filled 
with  astonishment  that  against  this  good  and  tender 
son,  this  quiet,  devoted,  home-loving  man,  the  accusa- 
tions of  wilful  corruption  of  morals,  of  literary  pro- 
fligacy, can  ever  have  been  brought. 
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CHAPTEE  XIY 

'  POT-BOUILLE  ' — 'AU   BONHEUR   DES   DAMES  ' 

It  was  whilst  he  was  unsuccessfully  attempting  to 
work  out  the  story  that  was  afterwards  written  and 
published  as  '  La  Joie  de  Vivre  '  that  a  phrase  of  his 
in  an  article  which  he  contributed  to  the  '  Figaro ' 
on  the  subject  of  conjugal  infidelity  in  the  middle 
classes  or  bourgeoisie^  and  which  in  this  phrase  he 
attributed  to  the  milieu  and  education,  or  rather 
want  of  education — ^just  as  the  milieu  in  which  the 
people  move  and  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  people  are,  to  a  large  extent,  responsible  for  the 
number  of  unfortunate  women  on  the  streets — sug- 
gested to  him  a  novel  which,  describing  the  life  of  the 
Parisian  middle  classes,  just  as  he  had  described  the 
life  of  the  lower  classes  in  '  L'Assommoir,'  would  be 
a  contrast  and  a  pendant  to  that  book.  This  idea 
pleased  him  so  much  that  he  immediately  laid  aside 
his  work  on  '  Pauline  Quenu,'  which  was  progressing 
slowly  under  the  difficulties  described,  and  set  to 
work  to  study  his  new  subject.     In  '  L'Assommoir ' 
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he  had  taken  for  his  study  a  house  in  the  miserable 
rue  de  la  Goutte  d'Or,  a  hive  of  Nethinim,  the  very 
walls  of  which  exuded  the  sweat  of  vice  and  misery. 
His  task  was  now  to  examine  with  as  much  care 
some  fine  house  in  a  new  quarter,  to  describe  it  a& 
though  its  walls  were  made  of  glass,  so  that  his 
readers  might  see  into  this  abode  of  middle-class- 
luxury  and  watch  every  action  of  its  tenants,  to  tear 
off  the  mask  of  middle- class  hypocrisy,  and  to  show 
that  vice  is  as  ugly  in  velvets  and  under  sancti- 
monious exteriors  as  it  is  in  rags  and  in  the  kennels 
of  the  poor.  The  title  was  soon  hit  upon — '  Pot- 
Bouille ' — which  was  meant  to  imply  that  the  book 
was  a  study  oi pot-au-feu  existence,  the  pot-au-feu,  or 
soup-cauldron,  having  been  from  time  immemorial 
the  emblem  of  French  middle-class  home  life.  It 
was  to  be  to  the  boast  of  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie  that 
'  we  represent  honour,  morality,  and  family  life  '  an 
answer  to  the  effect  that  this  was  a  lie,  that  the 
bourgeois  was  the  negation  of  all  these  virtues,  and 
that  the  soup-cauldron,  or  pot-bouille,  of  which,  as- 
the  emblem  of  their  respectability,  they  were  so 
proud,  was  a  cauldron  in  which  all  that  is  rotten  in 
modern  family  life  and  all  that  is  lax  in  modern 
social  morality  are  eternally  simmering. 

Por  the  subject  of  his  story  he  consulted  hi& 
friends  and  consulted  his  own  souvenirs,  which, 
seeing  that  his  life  had  been  mainly  passed  in  the 
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middle-class  society  that  he  proposed  to  flagellate, 
afforded  him  abundant  material.  His  next  step  was 
to  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  rue  de  Choiseul,  where 
the  house  that  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  action  of 
his  story  was  to  be  placed.  He  afterwards  visited 
the  church  of  St.  Eoch  and  took  copious  notes.  His 
materials  having  been  got  together,  he  packed  up 
his  trunk  and  betook  himself  back  to  Medan  to 
work. 

He  was  not,  however,  to  be  allowed  to  start 
upon  his  novel  as  quickly  as  he  had  hoped.  On 
Maj^  6  of  that  year  (1881)  he  writes  to  his  friend : — 

'  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  I 
can't  get  to  work  on  my  novel.  Since  I  have  got 
back  here  and  settled  down  again  I  have  been 
flooded  with  stupid  occupations.' 

Some  time  later — the  card  on  which  this  message 
is  written  is  without  date — he  wrote  : — 

* ...  I  have  set  to  work  on  the  plan  of  my 
novel,  and  things  are  going  very  well.  I  believe 
that  I  shall  write  an  amusing  and  a  terrible  book.' 

The  plan  of  this  book  was  all  the  more  carefully 
prepared  because  Zola  had  determined  to  use  a  new 
literary  formula  in  writing  '  Pot-BouiUe.'  It  was  to 
be  the  definite  renouncement  of  romantic  traditions  ; 
the  descriptions  were  to  be  of  the  shortest,  not  more 
than  five  lines  to  each  ;  the  novel  was  to  resemble  a 
stage  piece,  each  chapter  corresponding,  as  it  were. 
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to  the  act  of  a  play.  The  plot  was  to  interweave 
five  or  six  stories,  a  large  number  of  characters  were 
to  be  introduced,  the  incidents  were  to  be  varied 
and  multiple.  The  whole  book  was  mapped  out  into 
eighteen  chapters. 

For  this  work,  as  for  all  the  others,  as  many- 
exact  facts,  as  much  true  scientific  information  as 
possible,  were  collected.  His  constant  anxiety  to  be 
true  is  again  shown  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
during  the  period  of  gestation  of  this  book. 

'  Thyebaut  and  Huysmans,'  he  writes  from  Medan 
under  date  of  May  12,  '  have  sent  me  some  excellent 
information.  Don't  hurry  about  the  stockbroker's 
clerk  nor  about  that  famous  treatise  on  female  hys- 
teria. I  shall  not  need  these  details  before  my  third 
or  fourth  chapter.  All  is  ready,  but  I  shall  not 
begin  writing  before  the  middle  of  next  week.' 

Again,  on  May  27,  1881  :— 

' .  .  .  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  my  architect  is  to 
be  a  diocesan  architect.  How  much  are  these  men 
paid,  what  have  they  to  do,  and  what  are  their 
relations  with  the  clergy  ?  I  am  really  taking  too 
great  advantage  of  your  friendship.  What  is  the 
salary  and  what  is  the  work  of  a  conseiller  a  la  Cour 
de  Paris  (a  judge)  ?  What  is  the  exact  kind  of  busi- 
ness which  a  commission-dealer  engages  in,  and  what 
may  be  his  average  profits?  Has  he  to  have  an 
ofiice,  and  so  on  ?     And,  finally,  what  are  about  the 
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wages  of  a  small  clerk  in  the  Public  Education  Office, 
and  how  do  these  increase  ?  Have  clerks  in  the 
■Government  Office  to  pass  an  examination,  and  are 
there  any  supernumerary  clerks,  &c.  ?  ' 

How  far  this  takes  us  from  the  '  pen,  paper,  ink, 
and  table '  which  an  English  novelist  described  as 
the  sole  requisites  for  the  plying  of  the  noveUst's  trade  ! 

On  June  3  Zola  wrote  again  : — 

' .  .  .  Thank  you  for  your  information  about  the 
commission  agents  :  it  is  very  clear,  and  will  amply 
suffice  for  my  purpose.  Here  are  two  new  requests. 
I  have  an  old  Government  clerk  retired  on  pension. 
I  want  his  pension  to  be  about  eighty  pounds  a 
year.  Can  you  tell  me  what  he  would  have  done  at 
his  office,  and  in  what  Government  office — I  should 
prefer  the  Home  Office — and  at  what  age  he  would 
take  his  pension,  supposing  him  to  have  entered  the 
•Civil  Service  at  the  age  of  twenty  ?  If  to  be  entitled 
to  a  pension  of  eighty  pounds  a  year  he  must  have 
held  too  high  a  position,  tell  me  about  the  clerkships 
which  would  entitle  a  man  to  a  pension  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  francs  a  year. 

'My  second  question  is  as  to  the  work  of  a 
stockbroker's  clerk — an  active  clerk,  who  has  been 
put  into  the  stockbroker's  office  in  order  to  learn  the 
business,  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  a  share  in 
it.  A  thousand  thanks  in  advance.  I  have  finished 
my  plan,  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  it.' 
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On  June  16  : — 

'  .  .  ,  I  went  on  Tuesday  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Eoch,  and  took  some  excellent  notes.  But  I  had  no 
time  to  study  with  care  the  two  houses  in  the  rue 
St.  Eoch  which  are  numbered  22  and  24,  and  from 
which  access  is  gained  into  the  church.  They 
evidently  belong  to  the  church,  and  must,  I  suppose, 
be  tenanted  by  the  cure  and  by  the  priests.  But  I 
should  like  to  be  sure  about  it.  I  smell  out  here 
a  very  interesting  corner.  Did  you  not  tell  me  that 
somebody  could  give  you  some  information  on  the 
subject  ?  Do  try  to  get  me  particulars  about  these 
two  houses,  either  by  getting  into  them,  or  by  getting 
people  who  live  there  to  talk.  You  would  render  me 
a  fine  service.  I  began  my  work  this  morning. 
There  is  at  least  a  year's  work  before  me.' 

Eight  days  later  : — 

'  .  .  .  Huysmans  sent  me  yesterday  particulars 
about  St.  Eoch.     My  notes  are  now  complete. 

'  We  expect  to  leave  towards  the  end  of  July. 
Till  then  I  shall  try  to  finish  at  least  two  chapters  of 
my  novel.  I  progress  with  my  usual  slowness,  three 
pages  a  day,  and  only  five  days'  work  in  each  week, 
without  counting  unavoidable  interruptions.  It  is 
the  continuity  of  efibrt  which  makes  big  monu- 
ments.' 

The  last  sentence  is  the  axiom  of  Zola's  literary 
life.     It   is,   in  other   words,  a    paraphrase  of  that 
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excellent  doctrine  which  all  children  learn,  and  which 
is  embodied  in  the  verse  beof inning* — 

'  Little  drops  of  water, 
Little  grains  of  sand.' 

Zola  left  Medan  towards  the  end  of  July,  a& 
announced  in  his  letter.  On  August  8,  1881,  he 
writes  from  Grandcamp  in  Calvados,  on  the  Normandy 
coast : — 

'  .  .  .  We  have  been  here  a  fortnight  now,  and  I 
write  to  give  you  my  news.  The  house  is  very  un- 
comfortable, but  it  is  queerly  perched  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  sea,  and  I  can  work  here  all  the  same  in 
spite  of  the  noise  from  the  bathing  machines  hard  by. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  was  in  such  good  working 
health.' 

Another  letter : — 

Grandcamp,  August  24,  '81. 
'  .  .  .  I  continue  to  work  in  a  good  state  of 
mental  equilibrium.  My  novel  is  certainly  only  a 
task  requiring  precision  and  clearness.  No  bravura, 
not  the  least  lyrical  treat.  It  does  not  give  me  any 
warm  satisfactions,  but  it  amuses  me  like  a  piece  of 
mechanism  with  a  thousand  wheels,  of  which  it  is  my 
duty  to  regulate  the  movement  with  the  most  minute 
care.  I  ask  myself  this  question :  Is  it  good  policy, 
when  one  feels  that  one  has  passion  in  one,  to  check 
it,   or   even   to  bridle  it  ?     If  one  of  my  books  is 
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destined  to  become  immortal,  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be  the 
most  passionate  one.  Well,  well ! — one  must  change 
one's  tune,  and  try  one's  hand  at  all  things. 

'  All  this  is  mere  self-examination,  for,  I  repeat,  I 
am  very  well  satisfied  with  "  Pot-Bouille,"  which  I  call 
my  "  Sentimental  Education." ' 

The  novehst  returned  to  Medan  in  the  autumn. 
On  October  1  he  writes  from  his  country  house  : — 

'  .  .  .  I  am  setting  to  work  again  in  hard  earnest. 
I  have  finished  my  "  Benedictions  des  Poignards,"  and 
I  think  I  have  done  all  that  was  to  be  done  with  it, 
and  in  three  pages.  It  is,  after  all,  only  the  ground- 
work of  a  picture,  by  necessity  effaced  in  tone. 
Thank  you  for  your  excellent  notes. 

'  We  are  arranging  to  pass  the  winter  in  quiet  and 
in  work.  My  hfe  is  becoming  very  simple.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  see  very  clearly  now.  All  I  ask  for  is 
this — good  "brain-health,  to  write  a  very  clear  and 
sober  book.     Altogether,  I  am  satisfied.' 

Zola's  new  literary  departure  in  '  Pot-Bouille  '  did 
not  please  the  critics,  nor,  indeed,  many  of  the  author's 
admirers.  He  alludes  to  their  reproaches  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  his  friend  on  February  8  of  the 
following  year,  still  from  Medan  : — 

'  .  .  .  I  am  stupefied  at  the  cavilling  about  certain 
sentences  in  '  Pot-Bouille.'  It  is  in  point  of  style  the 
clearest  and  most  condensed  of  my  novels.  I  shall 
finish  it  in  five  or  six  days.     I  have  put  the  drag 

0 
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on  myself  for  fear  of  running  away.     I  want  to  finish 

flatly.' 

In  point  of  commercial  success  this  novel  stands 
eighth  on  the  list  of  the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  series. 
The  eighty-second  edition  was  lately  on  sale  in  Paris. 

The  readers  of  '  Pot-Bouille  '  will  remember  that 
allusion  is  made  in  this  book  to  a  shop  entitled,  '  Au 
Bonheur  des  Dames.'  This  shop  was  in  Zola's  mind 
the  embryo  of  the  gigantic  Parisian  warehouses, 
such  as  the  Louvre  and  the  Bon  Marche — colossal 
commercial  organisations  which  have  their  equals 
in  the  retail  trade  only  in  some  of  the  American 
cities.  It  was  natural  enough  that  such  a  feature  of 
modern  Parisian  life — this  little  world  within  a  world, 
with  its  inhabitants,  their  lives,  their  ethics,  and  their 
morals,  and  above  aU  the  complete  modernity  of  a 
system  which  threatens  to  revolutionise  the  whole 
commercial  world,  and  which  in  some  sort  contains 
the  germ  of  that  co-operation  and  its  benefits  to 
society  which  certain  Socialist  writers  have  preached 
as  a  solution  of  the  social  question — should  tempt  a 
writer  whose  ambition  it  was  and  is  to  paint  modern 
life  in  all  its  aspects,  and  who,  describing  himself  as 
a  progressist,  has  always  shown  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  developments  thereof. 

The  title  of  the  new  book  having  been  found — no 
small  matter  in  Zola's  estimation — ^he  again  set  to 
work  to  get  his  materials.     This  was  done  in  his 
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usual  way,  by  paying  repeated  visits  to  the  Louvre 
and  Bon  Marche,  spending  whole  days  in  exploring 
all  the  gigantic  ramifications  of  these  monster  ware- 
houses, interviewing  the  salesmen  and  saleswomen 
on  their  pay,  on  their  food,  on  their  relations  with 
their  employers,  on  the  way  they  slept,  and  talked, 
and  amused  themselves ;  following  parties  of  calicots 
— such  being  the  generic  name  given  in  Paris  to  the 
employes  of  retail  shops — in  their  pleasure  parties  on 
Sundays  to  the  country  and  on  the  river,  investi- 
gating their  amourettes,  annotating  their  special  slang 
words  ;  interrogating  small  shopkeepers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  big  warehouses,  to  hear  the  expres- 
sion of  their  grievances  against  these  all-devouring 
monsters ;  drawing  pen-pictures  of  such  shops ;  visit- 
ing the  proprietors  of  the  aforesaid  warehouses  and 
finding  out  what  capital  was  employed  and  what 
were  the  average  returns;  interrogating  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  various  classes  of  goods  of  which 
these  warehouses  make  a  speciahty,  with  particular 
attention  to  Lyons  silk,  a  chapter  having  to  be  based 
on  a  heroic  conflict  between  the '  Bonheur  des  Dames  ' 
and  a  small  neighbouring  shop  over  the  sale  of  a 
particular  quahty  of  silk;  studying  up  in  medical 
books  the  question  of  kleptomania,  a  problem  with 
which  all  the  big  stores  in  Paris  have  to  deal ;  chat- 
ting with  ladies  who  frequent  these  shops  as  to  the 
displays  which  please  them  most,  and  the  articles 
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which  most  easily  prompt  them  to  unloosen  th& 
strings  of  the  purse ;  passing  whole  hours  noting  the 
various  details  of  the  make-up  of  the  show  windows — > 
that  bait  thrown  out  to  catch  the  passer-by — and 
only  returning  to  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  Medan 
when  every  particular  had  been  noted  down  and  all 
the  material  was  ready. 

Work,  and  work  only,  was  Zola's  preoccupation. 
After  his  return  to  Medan,  in  1882,  his  friends  were 
left  for  some  time  without  any  news  of  him.  '  What 
has  become  of  Zola?'  was  a  question  that  one  heard 
repeatedly.  To  a  friend  who  wrote  to  ask  him  this 
question  he  answered,  on  June  IG  of  that  year 
(1882):— 

* .  .  .  What  has  become  of  me  ?  Nothing,  my 
good  friend.  I  am  in  my  hole,  and  I  am  working. 
The  first  chapter  of  "  Le  Bonheur  "  is  finished,  and  I 
am  in  the  midst  of  the  second — another  book  which 
is  a  pure  tour  de  force,  and  which  will  finish  by  dis- 
gusting people  with  the  complicated  state  of  our 
literature.  Generally  speaking,  though,  I  am  satisfied. 
No  news,  as  you  may  guess.  There  is  no  news  here. 
What  I  did  last  year  I  am  doing  this  year,  and  shall, 
it  is  quite  certain,  do  next  year.  Your  letter  is  the 
first  human  voice  that  I  have  heard  for  over  a. 
month.  This  solitude  is  excellent,  for  I  have  noticed 
that  it  produces  a  most  lucid  state  of  mind  in  me. 
I  shall  not  go  to  Paris  again  until  I  have  finished 
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my  second  chapter ;  that  is  to  say,  not  before  the 
25th  of  this  month.' 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  M.  Zola's  friends 
had  cause  for  some  anxiety.  Suddenly  taken  ill,  he 
was  considered  in  danger.  It  was  said  that  he  had 
overworked  himself,  and  that  intense  nervous  pros- 
tration, which  might  lead  to  serious  complications, 
was  the  result.  However,  by  the  end  of  October  of 
that  year  he  was  up  and  at  work  again,  as  he  writes 
in  a  letter  under  that  date  : — 

'  .  .  .  I  am  a  little  better  again.  I  have  been 
able  to  get  back  to  work.  All  the  same,  I  don't  feel 
at  all  solid.  I  fancy  that  something  very  serious 
brushed  past  me,  but  which  spared  me  this  time,  for 
I  feel  quite  boideverse,  as  after  a  very  serious  illness. 
The  truth  is  that  I  am  abominably  fatigued.  What 
a  heavy  thing  is  the  pen !  I  ought  to  be  able  to  live 
like  an  idiot  for  two  or  three  years,  so  as  to  get  back 
my  strength.  I  am  terrified,  such  a  coward  have 
I  become,  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  finish  my 
novel.' 

Work,  however,  has  always  been  in  Zola's  opinion 
the  panacea  for  all  evils,  physical  as  well  as  mental. 
Quite  recently,  in  speaking  before  the  Paris  Students' 
Association,  he  formulated  his  creed  on  this  sub- 
ject:— 

'  How  many  mornings  have  I  sat  down  to  my 
work-table  with  my  head  in  confusion,  my  mouth 
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bitter,  tortured  by  some  great  mental  or  physical 
anguish. !  And  on  each  occasion,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
luctance that  was  prompted  by  my  sufferings,  my 
work,  after  the  first  minutes  of  pain  and  revolt, 
brought  me  relief  and  comfort,  I  have  invariably 
risen  up  from  my  daily  task  with  a  feeling  of  relief, 
my  heart  sore,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  conscious- 
that  I  was  still  erect,  with  strength  enough  to  con- 
tinue living  until  the  morrow.' 

His  panacea  seems  on  this  occasion  also  to  have 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  On  October  25  we  heard 
him  complaining  of  his  health  and  longing  for  rest, 
yet  at  the  same  time  announcing  his  firm  intention 
to  continue  work.  On  November  15  following  he 
writes  :*...!  have  got  back  to  work  with  sufficient 
courage,  and  my  intellectual  health  is  good.' 

'  Au  Bonheur  des  Dames  '  was  finished  on  Janu- 
ary 27  of  the  following  year.  This  is  how  Zola, 
announces  it  to  his  friend  : — 

Medan,  January  30, 1883. 

* ...  I  finished  my  novel  on  Thursday,  and  I  am 
in  the  joy  of  this  great  relief.  And  now  to  work  on. 
the  next.' 

The  exact  words  in  the  letter  are,  in  French,  '  A 
un  autre,'  the  word  '  roman '  being  understood.  Was^ 
ever  man  more  justly  entitled  to  preach  what  Mr. 
Stead  has  called  the  '  gospel  of  work '  than  Emile 
Zola  ?     The  book  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life  is- 
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finished ;  ^he  cannot  repress  a  cry  of  exultation  at 
being  freed  from  the  task  it  laid  upon  him ;  and  in 
the  same  breath  he  welcomes  the  task  of  the  book 
that,  according  to  his  self-imposed  command,  was  to 
follow.  A  big  monument  had  to  be  erected,  and  the 
continuity  of  efibrt  could  not  be  interrupted  even  for 
a  single  hour. 
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CHAPTEE   XY 

*  LA   JOIE   DE  VIVKE  ' — '  GERMINAL  ' — '  MfiDAN  ' 

After  the  publication  of  '  Au  Bonheur  des  Dames,' 
Zola  returned  to  his  bold  idea  of  an  analysis  of 
human  suffering,  personified  in  the  person  of  Pauline 
Quenu,  the  heroic  girl  who  sacrifices  her  fortune 
and  her  love  to  the  interests  of  a  family  of  egotists. 
For  this  work  of  analysis  little  documentation  was 
requisite.  The  plan  had  already  been  drawn  up, 
and  after  some  revision  and  correction  could  be 
used  as  the  framework  of  the  story.  Still,  particu- 
lars had  to  be  collected,  and  on  April  29,  1883,  Zola 
writes  to  his  friend  from  Medan  : — 

' .  .  .  We  are  back  here  again.  I  began  writing 
my  novel  on  Wednesday.  I  try  to  disassociate  my 
inclinations  from  big  effects.  I  should  like  my  novel 
to  be  simple  and  easy.  And,  by  the  way,  try  and  let 
me  know  what  are  the  books  that  a  medical  student 
uses  in  his  first  and  second  years.  I  forgot  to  get 
this  particular,  and  I  shall  need  it.' 

The  summer  of  this  year  was  spent  at  a  little 
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seaside  place  called  Benodet,  in  Finistere,  which 
Zola  describes  in  the  following  words :  *  It  is  a  superb 
country,  wild  to  the  point  of  troubling  one.  We  are 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  a  beach  a 
league  in  length — sand,  and  nothing  but  sand ;  not 
a  stone  anywhere.  And  the  sea  is  formidable.  Add 
to  this  that  our  isolation  is  absolute.  We  have  to  go 
and  fetch  our  provisions  in  a  boat,  just  as  if  we  were 
living  on  an  island.  You  know  that  I  can  work  any- 
where ;  well,  here  the  air  is  so  difierent  from  what  I 
am  accustomed  to,  that  my  sentences  don't  seem 
steady  on  their  legs.' 

Zola  was  not,  however,  the  man  to  allow  himself 
to  be  interfered  with  in  his  work  by  anything,  and 
on  August  6  following  we  find  him  writing  again, 
from  Benodet,  that  they  have  all  accustomed  them- 
selves very  well  to  this  land  of  savages,  and  that  he 
has  got  to  be  able  to  work  as  though  he  were  at 
home. 

'  La  Joie  de  Vivre '  was  finished  in  the  winter 
of  1883.  It  was,  after  the  works  which  preceded 
'  L'Assommoir,'  the  least  successful,  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  of  Zola's  novels.  The  forty- 
eighth  edition  was  lately  on  the  Paris  bookstalls.  One 
has  difficulty  in  understanding  why  there  has  been 
such  a  great  difference  in  the  sales  of  the  various 
volumes  of  the  '  Eougon-Macquart  '  series.  This 
difference  at  least  makes  one  fact  patent — and  that 
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is,  that  a  very  great  number  of  Zola's  readers  are  not 
in  the  least  interested  in  the  series  as  a  whole,  for 
otherwise  how  can  one  explain  that  while  127,000 
readers  have  purchased  copies  of  '  L'Assommoir/ 
only  26,000  have  purchased  copies  of  '  La  Fortune 
des  Eougon,'  which  opens  the  series  and  in  some  sort 
leads  up  to  '  L'Assommoir '  ?  How  the  sales  have 
varied  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement,  the 
last  issued  by  the  publisher  of  the  series  : — 

'La  Fortune  des  Eougon,'  26th  edition;  'La 
Curee,'  36th  edition ;  '  Le  Ventre  de  Paris,'  33rd 
edition ;  '  La  Conquete  de  Plassans,'  25th  edition ; 
*La  Faute  de  I'Abbe  Mouret,'  44th  edition;  'Son 
Excellence  Eugene  Eougon,'  26th  edition ;  '  L'Assom- 
moir,' 127th  edition;  'Une  Page  d' Amour,'  80th 
edition;  'Nana,'  166th  edition;  ' Pot-Bouille,'  82nd 
edition ;  '  Au  Bonheur  des  Dames,'  62nd  edition ; 
'  La  Joie  de  Vivre,'  48th  edition ;  '  Germinal,'  88th 
edition  ;  '  L'GEuvre,'  55th  edition ;  '  La  Terre,'  100th 
edition;  'Le  Eeve,'  88th  edition;  'La  Bete  Humaine,^ 
88th  edition  ;  '  L' Argent,'  83rd  edition ;  '  La  Debacle,' 
180th  edition. 

Perhaps  of  all  these  figures  the  one  that  will 
most  puzzle  as  to  its  significance  the  student  of  Zola 
is  that  of  the  sale  of  '  Germinal,'  the  book  on  which 
he  set  to  work  on  the  day  following  the  one  on 
which  he  had  written  '  Finis  '  at  the  end  of  '  La  Joie 
de  Vivre.'     In  point  of  documentation,  of  delineation 
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of  character,  of  splendid  writing,  and  of  incidents 
of  the  greatest  interest,  '  Germinal,'  to  the  thinking 
of  many,  is  Zola's  masterpiece.  At  the  same  time,, 
there  is  more  than  enough  of  reference  to  the  matters 
which  may  have  induced  some  of  the  166,000 
purchasers  of  '  Nana '  to  read  that  book.  '  Ger- 
minal '  cannot  be  described  as  a  moral  book,  and  it  is 
in  all  other  respects  in  Zola's  best  style,  and  is  also, 
from  its  subject — Ufe  in  the  French  mines — one  of 
the  most  interesting.  Still,  only  half  as  many  people 
have  bought  it  as  bought '  Nana.'  This  is  matter  that 
suggests  reflection. 

Amongst  the  88,000  purchasers  of  '  Germinal '  a 
large  number  would  be  found,  could  the  volumes  be 
traced  from  the  bookshop  to  the  bookshelf,  amongst 
the  miners  themselves.  During  a  recent  tour  in  the 
mournful  mining  districts  of  Belgium,  there  was  not 
a  coron,  or  mining  village,  that  I  visited  where 
*  Germinal '  was  unknown,  and  where  at  least  one 
well-thumbed  copy  of  this  book  could  not  be  found. 
It  was,  indeed,  in  the  Borinage,  or  coal  district  around 
Mons,  the  scene  of  the  recent  strike,  revolt,  and 
massacre,  that  Zola  to  a  large  extent  studied  up  his 
subject.  '  Germinal '  is,  next  to  '  La  Debacle,'  the 
book  which  gave  him  the  most  trouble  in  the  way  of 
documentation.  The  best  part  of  six  months  was 
spent  by  him  in  travelling  about,  note-book  in 
hand,  in  the  various  mining  districts  of  the  North  of 
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Prance  and  of  Belgium,  interviewing  miners,  explor- 
ing mines  from  pit-mouth  to  lowest  depths,  attend- 
ing political  meetings  amongst  the  miners,  studying 
various  types  of  Socialist  lecturers,  drinking  horrible 
beer  and  more  horrible  brandy  in  the  forlorn  cabarets 
of  the  corons,  interrogating  miners'  wives,  wandering 
about  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  corons 
to  watch  the  lads  and  lasses  taking  their  poor 
pastimes  after  the  day's  drudgery  was  over. 

In  a  village  not  far  from  Mons,  which  I  visited 
some  days  after  the  fusillade  of  Mons,  to  be  present 
at  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  miners  who  had  been 
shot,  I  fell  into  conversation  with  an  old  porion,  or 

*  gafier,'  who  told  me  that  he  had  piloted  M.  Zola 
about  the  Borinage  for  some  days.  '  I  never  heard 
a  man  ask  more  questions,'  he  said,  '  unless  it  be  an 
examining  magistrate.  He  was  curious,  was  that 
gentleman.' 

In  February  of  1884  Zola  writes  from  Valen- 
ciennes :  ' ...  At  Valenciennes  since  Saturday 
amongst  the  strikers,  who  are  remarkably  calm.  A 
splendid  country  as  a  scene  for  my  book.' 

On  January  18  of  the  following  year — that  is,  in 
1885,  Zola  writes  from  Medan  to  the  same  friend : 

*  No ;  "  Germinal "  is  not  finished  yet.  I  have  five  or 
six  more  days  of  work  before  me.  This  deuce  of  a 
novel  has  cost  me  any  amount  of  trouble.  But  I  am 
very  pleased,  especially  with  the  second  part,  and 
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that  is  the  essential  thing.  You  ought  not  to  read 
it  in  the  "  Gil  Bias,"  for  serial  publication  deforms 
all.' 

Zola  has  always  begged  his  friends  not  to  read  his 
novels  in  course  of  publication  in  the  newspapers ;  and 
if  he  allows  this  publication  at  all,  it  is  because 
splendid  ofiers  are  made  him  for  the  serial  rights  of 
his  stories,  and  that  experience  of  the  roughest  kind 
has  taught  him  respect  for  money,  though  by  nature 
more  than  indifferent  to  it.  He  does  not  consider  the 
novel  as  it  appears  in  serial  form — that  is  to  say, 
printed  direct  from  his  manuscript — as  at  all  the  book 
itself,  seeing  that  he  always  spends  a  great  part  of  his 
time  and  gives  his  best  care  in  revising  the  proof- 
sheets  which  are  sent  him  from  the  printing  office  for 
the  publication  of  the  story  as  a  volume.  In  this 
matter  he  follows  Balzac's  example  also,  who  used  to 
demand  proof  after  proof,  and  so  altered  and  revised 
that,  having  to  bear  the  expense  of  these  corrections 
himself,  his  income  from  his  books,  which  should 
have  been  a  good  one,  was  reduced  by  more  than 
half.  Jules  Verne  is  another  writer  who  attaches  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  correction  of  proofs,  never 
satisfying  himself  with  less  than  seven  sets,  the  last  of 
which,  he  has  told  me,  is  usually  completely  different 
from  the  original  manuscript.  Zola,  without  going 
as  far  as  either  Balzac  or  Jules  Verne,  is  still  most 
particular  about  his  corrections,  and  only  thinks  that 
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his  responsibility  with  regard  to  a  book  has  finished 
when  he  has  written  and  signed  his  '  Bon  h.  tirer  '  on 
the  last  set. 

*  Germinal '  may,  I  think,  be  considered  Zola's 
masterpiece.  It  is  free  from  that  taint  of  romanti- 
cism which  Zola  himself  has  admitted  tinges  most 
of  his  work,  and  which,  for  instance,  breaks  out  in 
*  L'Assommoir,'  in  the  parts  referring  to  Bazouge,  the 
undertaker's  man,  and  Gervaise's  relations  with  him. 
'There  is  nothing  of  this  sort  in  '  Germinal,'  which 
from  first  to  last  is  a  work  of  documentation  and  ob- 
servation of  the  keenest  order.  It  is  strange  that  its 
success,  though  enormous,  should  not  at  least  have 
equalled  that  of  '  L'Assommoir,'  '  Nana,'  and  '  La 
Debacle.'  There  is  not  a  dull  line  in  it,  and  the 
•characters  are  all  exceptionally  well  drawn. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  which  Zola 
wrote  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  book 
in  volume  form  a  propos  of  a  critique  of  the  book 
written  by  his  friend  Henri  Ceard.  Giving,  as  it  does, 
the  author's  own  views  about  this  book,  it  is  worthy 
of  reproduction.  He  writes  from  Paris,  under  date  of 
March,  1885  :— 

'  My  dear  Friend, — I  have  read  and  re-read  your 
article.  Certain  parts  are  of  very  profound  analysis. 
But  I  fear  that  your  great  friendship  for  me  has  in- 
spired you  with  too  much  praise.  In  one  word,  and 
speaking  plainly,  do  you  really  think  so  very  well  of 
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*'  Germinal  "  ?  I  rather  doubt  it.  It  seems  that  I  can 
read  that  between  the  hnes,  and  I  should  perhaps 
have  preferred  a  more  frank  discussion  of  the  book. 
You  like  me  well  enough  to  know  that  if  my  nerves 
cannot  support  contradiction  at  first,  my  common 
sense  as  a  worker  without  illusions  accepts  all  criti- 
cism. Thus,  if  I  could  argue  with  you,  I  should  pick 
out  two  points  in  your  article.  The  first  is  the 
abstraction  of  the  personage,  each  figure  being 
stiffened — ^having  only  one  posture.  Is  that  quite 
true  about  "  Germinal "  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  novel  is  a  great  fresco.  Each 
chapter,  each  compartment  of  the  composition  was 
perforce  so  packed  together  that  everything  is  seen 
foreshortened.  Thence  a  constant  simplification  of 
the  characters.  As  in  my  other  novels,  the  characters 
of  secondary  importance  have  had  to  be  sketched  in 
one  line.  That  is  my  usual  process,  as  well  you  know, 
do  you  not  ? — a  fact  which  can  only  surprise  those 
good  critics  whose  eyes  have  read  me  for  the  last 
twenty  years  without  seeing  me. 

'  But  look  at  the  characters  of  primary  import- 
ance ;  each  has  his  proper  movement.  A  workman's 
brain,  that  is  Etienne's,  little  by  little  filled  with 
Socialist  ideas  ;  a  slow  exasperation  of  suffering  urging 
the  woman  Maheu  away  from  antique  resignation  into 
present  revolt ;  a  pitiful  slope,  down  which  Catherine 
rolls  to  the  last  degree  of  pain  and  suffering. 
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*  In  this  decorative  piece  of  work  I  considered 
that  these  large  movements  would  sufficiently  clearly 
express  my  thought,  standing  out  from  the  crowd. 
And  a  propos  of  this,  allow  me  to  add  that  I  did  not 
well  understand  your  regret — the  idea  that  I  ought 
to  have  created  individuals,  instead  of  limiting  myself 
to  a  picture  of  the  crowd.  I  cannot  realise  that  idea. 
My  subject  was  the  action  and  reaction  reciprocally 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  crowd,  one  on  the  other. 
How  could  I  have  produced  that  effect  if  I  had 
created  no  individual  characters  ? 

'  The  second  point  is  as  to  my  lyrical  tempera- 
ment, my  exaggeration  of  the  truth.  You  know  that 
for  a  long  time  past  you  have  not  been  astonished,  as 
others  are,  to  find  in  me  a  poet.  I  should,  however, 
have  liked  to  see  you  take  to  pieces  the  mechanism 
of  my  eye.  I  exaggerate ;  that  is  quite  true,  but  I  do 
not  exaggerate  as  did  Balzac,  just  as  Balzac  did  not 
exaggerate  as  did  Victor  Hugo.  The  whole  point 
is  there  :  the  work  proceeds  from  the  conditions  of  the 
operation.  We  all  of  us  lie  more  or  less  ;  but  what  is 
the  mechanism  and  what  is  the  quality  of  our  lie  ? 
Now — and  it  is  possible  that  I  mistake  myself  in  this 
— ^I  believe  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  lie  in  the 
direction  of  truth.  I  am  afflicted  with  a  hypertrophia 
of  what  is  true  in  point  of  detail,  springing  starwards 
from  the  spring-board  of  observation.  Eeality  soars 
with  a  stroke  of  the  wing  up  to  the  symbol.     There 
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is  much  to  be  said  on  this  point,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  you  spend  a  day  in  studying  the  question. 

'  I  do  not  believe,  as  you  do,  that  "  Germinal "  will 
have  a  very  big  success.  What  is  going  on  around 
this  book  troubles  and  worries  me.  It  will  tire  the 
public.  My  only  pleasure  is  to  feel  that,  in  spite  of 
their  fatal  restrictions,  my  friends  render  justice  to 
the  great  effort  which  it  cost  me.  From  this  point 
of  view  your  article  gave  me  great  pleasure,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  At 
my  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  incessant  labour,  the 
only  consolation  that  remains  to  a  man  is  not  to 
draw  over  to  his  side  the  stupidity  of  the  public ;  it 
is  not  to  be  diminished  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  love 
him.     Thank  you,  and  beheve  me 

'  Your  very  affectionate 

*  Emile  Zola.' 

In  'Germinal,'  again,  Zola  shows  a  spirit  of 
humour  which  places  him  in  this  respect  far  above 
any  contemporary  humorists.  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  more  laughter-provoking  than  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  of  M.  Gregoire,  the  share- 
holding millionaire,  and  his  surprise  that  the  miners 
should  object  to  his  living  comfortably  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  work  ?  His  serene  and  happy  egotism 
is  one  of  the  funniest  things  in  French  literature, 
provoking  laughter  because  of  its  absolute  fidelity 
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to  nature.  Then,  again,  there  is  JeanHn,  the  imp 
who  is  always  occupied ;  another  masterly  sketch  of 
human  egotism,  which  by  reason  of  its  very  fidelity 
to  nature  brings  a  smile  to  the  lips  of  all  who  read. 

But  perhaps  what  is  most  striking  in  'Ger- 
minal,' apart  from  the  wonderful  delineation  of 
character,  is  the  grandeur  of  the  style.  Here, 
indeed,  is  the  epic  language  which  Zola  longed  to 
write.  'Germinal'  is  a  fictional  epic,  which  some 
day,  perhaps,  when  the  world  shall  have  rid  itself 
of  the  last  taint  of  romanticism,  will  be  taught  to 
children  as  is  to-day  the  '  Iliad '  or  the  '  Odyssey.'' 
Who,  for  instance,  can  read  the  following  passage, 
describing  the  march  past  of  the  strikers,  without  a 
cold  shudder — the  cold  shudder  produced  by  what  is 
magnificent  in  art?  It  is  to  be  found  on  page  392 
of  the  Charpentier  edition : — 

' .  .  .  Les  femmes  avaient  paru,  pres  d'un  millier 
de  femmes,  aux  cheveux  epars,  depeignes  par  la 
course,  aux  guenilles  montrant  la  peau  nue,  des 
nudit^s  de  femelles  lasses  d'enfanter  des  meurt-de- 
faim.  Quelques-unes  tenaient  leur  petit  entre  les 
bras,  le  soulevaient,  I'agitaient,  ainsi  qu'un  drapeau 
de  deuil  et  de  vengeance.  Des  autres,  plus  jeunes, 
avec  des  gorges  gonflees  de  guerrieres,  brandissaient 
des  batons,  tandis  que  les  vieilles,  affreuses,  hurlaient 
si  fort  que  les  cordes  de  leurs  cous  decharnes  sem- 
blaient  rompre.     Et  les  liommes  deboulerent  ensuite^ 
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deux  mille  furieux,  des  galibots,  des  liaveurs,  des 
raccommodeurs,  une  masse  compacte  qui  roulait  d'un 
seul  bloc,  serree,  confondue,  au  point  qu'on  ne  dis- 
tinguait  ni  les  culottes  deteintes  ni  les  tricots  de 
laine  en  loques,  effaces  dans  la  meme  uniformite 
terreuse.  Les  yeux  brulaient,  on  voyait  seulement 
les  trous  des  bouches  noirs,  chantantla  "  Marseillaise," 
dont  les  strophes  se  perdaient  en  un  mugissement 
confus,  accompagne  par  le  claquement  des  sabots  sur 
la  terre  dure.  Au-dessus  des  tetes,  parmi  le  herisse- 
ment  des  barres  de  fer,  une  hache  passa,  portee 
toute  droite,  et  cette  hache  unique,  qui  etait  comme 
I'etendard  de  la  bande,  avait  dans  le  ciel  clair  le 
profil  aigu  d'un  couperet  de  guillotine. 

* .  .  .  C'etait  la  vision  rouge  de  la  revolution  qui 
les  emporterait  tons  fatalement,  par  une  soiree 
sanglante  de  cette  fin  de  siecle.  Oui,  un  soir,  le 
peuple  lache,  debride,  galoperait  ainsi  sur  les 
chemins,  et  il  ruisselerait  du  sang  des  bourgeois,  il 
promenerait  des  tetes,  il  semerait  Tor  des  coffres 
eventres.  Les  femmes  hurleraient,  les  hommes 
auraient  ces  machoires  de  loups,  ouvertes  pour 
mordre.  Oui,  ce  seraient  ces  memes  guenilles,  le 
meme  tonnerre  des  gros  sabots,  la  meme  cohue 
effroyable  de  peau  sale,  d'haleine  empestee,  balay- 
ant  le  vieux  monde  sous  leur  poussee  debordante  de 
barbares.  Des  incendies  flamberaient,  on  ne  laisse- 
rait  pas  debout  une  pierre  des  villes,  on  retournerait 
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^  la  vie  sauvage  des  bois,  apres  le  grand  rut,  la 
grande  ripaille  oil  les  pauvres,  en  une  nuit,  efflan- 
queraient  les  femmes  et  videraient  les  caves  des 
riches.  U  n'y  aurait  plus  rien,  plus  un  sou  des 
fortunes,  plus  un  titre  des  situations  acquises, 
jusqu'au  jour  oii  une  nouvelle  terre  repousserait 
peut-etre.  Oui,  c'etaient  ces  choses  qui  passaient 
sur  la  route,  comme  une  force  de  la  nature,  et  ils  en 
recevaient  le  vent  terrible  au  visage. 

'  Un  grand  cri  s'eleva,  domina  la  "  Marseillaise  : " 

*  "  Du  pain  !  du  pain  !  du  pain  !  " ' 

Some  days  ago,  shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
*  Doctor  Pascal,'  a  critic,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  Zola's  bitterest  opponent,  wrote  apropos 
of  the  passage  where  the  little  boy  dies  of  a  fluxion 
of  blood  in  the  sight  of  his  helpless  and  para- 
lysed great-grandmother,  that  these  pages  were, 
perhaps,  the  finest  in  French  literature.  There  are 
many  passages  in  '  Germinal,'  and  one  or  two 
in  '  L'Assommoir ' — notably  the  description  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  passing-by  of  the  workmen  on 
their  way  to  their  work — which  deserve  the  same 
praise. 

'  Germinal '  was  to  a  large  extent  written  at 
Medan,  Zola's  country  house,  to  which  frequent 
reference  has  already  been  made.  It  was  after  his 
return  from  L'Estaque,  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  that 
Zola  determined  to  buy  a  little  house  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Paris,  where  to  spend  his  vilUgiature — not 
too  remote  from  Paris,  because  next  year  was  to  be  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  and  he  was  anxious  to  be 
near  enough  to  Paris  to  be  able  to  visit  it.  He  had 
heard  Triel  spoken  about  as  a  very  pretty  place,  and 
went  one  day  to  visit  it.  But  Triel  did  not  please 
him  at  all.  '  I  would  as  soon  live  in  Batignolles,'  he 
said.  He  then  hired  a  carriage  and  drove  in  the 
direction  of  Poissy,  determined  to  explore  the 
country  in  the  hopes  of  finding  what  he  wanted. 
En  route  he  passed  by  Vernouillet,  a  little  village 
which  consoled  him  somewhat  for  the  melancholy 
plains  of  Triel.  The  road  farther  on  became  quite 
picturesque.  Ten  minutes  later  he  found  himself  in 
a  little  village,  and  a  certain  house  that  he  Saw — a 
narrow  little  house  hidden  in  a  nest  of  verdure,  and 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  hamlet  by  a  magnifi- 
cent alley  of  trees — produced  upon  him  what  Stendhal 
has  called  '  le  coup  de  foudre.'  He  fell  in  love  with 
it  at  first  sight.  A  sign  with  '  To  Sell '  dangled 
outside  the  gate.  Zola  did  not  want  to  risk  buying 
a  house ;  what  he  wanted  was  only  to  rent  one,  his 
native  prudence  making  him  hesitate  at  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  large  sum  of  money.  But  the  house  was  to 
be  sold,  and  could  not  be  rented,  and  so,  screwing 
up  his  courage,  he  visited  his  lawyer,  and  arranged 
for  the  purchase  of  the  house  at  the  price  of  9,000 
francs. 
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'The  little  house,'  writes  Alexis,  'was  like  a 
farm,  and  the  garden  was  no  bigger  than  a  pocket 
handkerchief.  Some  weeks  later  the  masons,  the 
painters,  the  upholsterers,  had  entered  it  to  prepare 
it  for  habitation.  They  have  never  left  it  since. 
The  reason  is  that  after  they  had  repaired  the  little 
house  Zola  made  them  build  a  new  one,  a  big  one 
this  time,  suited  to  his  professional  requirements,  to 
his  taste  for  comfort,  to  his  one  and  only  passion — 
work.  This  second  house,  it  is  true,  was  tenfold 
that  of  the  original  building  in  cost.' 
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CHAPTEE  X^T 

LIFE   AT    MfiDAN — '  LA   TEERE  ' '  LE    EEVE  ' 

Zola's  life  at  Medan  has  always  been  a  very  simple 
one,  following  without  variations  of  any  kind  a  strict 
plan.  He  rises  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  dresses 
for  the  country  in  very  rustic  attire,  his  favourite 
apparel  being  a  suit  of  brown  corduroy  velvet,  with 
heavy  shooting-boots.  Directly  after  rising  he  takes 
a  walk  with  his  dogs,  amongst  which  his  favourite  is 
a  little  terrier,  a  kind  of  Dandie  Dinmont,  called 
Etxton,  who  has  a  great  dishke  to  strangers  in 
general,  and  to  interviewers  in  particular.  Some- 
times Madame  Zola  joins  in  these  walks,  which  are 
never  of  long  duration,  and  rarely  extend  beyond  a 
hundred  yards  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Seine  fronting  which  the  house  lies.  The  house 
is  reached  again  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  when  the  first 
breakfast  is  served.  The  premier  dejeuner  in  France 
usually  consists  of  little  beyond  a  roll  and  a  cup 
of  tea,  or  chocolate,  or  coffee.  Zola,  however,  takes 
no   liquids,  and,  believing   in   working  on   a   well- 
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nourished  frame,  invariably  takes  a  couple  of  Q%g^ 
on  the  plate — that  is  to  say,  fried  eggs — for  breakfast. 
He  is  very  particular  that  these  eggs  should  be 
cooked  just  to  the  point  at  which  he  likes  them,  and 
the  comely  and  buxom  cook  to  whose  hands  he  ha&  , 
entrusted  the  comforts  of  the  inner  man  is  always 
very  careful  about  this  dish.  Friends  tell  how  they 
have  heard  Zola  scolding  the  cook  for  having  failed 
with  his  breakfast ;  adding,  '  And  the  consequence  is- 
that  my  morning's  work  was  worth  nothing.'  At 
nine,  punctual  to  the  minute,  Zola  goes  upstairs  to  his 
workroom.  This  is  a  huge  room,  having  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  studio  of  a  painter  of  historical  subjects. 
It  is  over  fifteen  feet  high,  twenty-seven  feet  broad, 
and  thirty  in  length.  At  one  end  is  a  large  fireplace, 
over  the  mantel-piece  of  which  is  traced  in  letters  of 
gold  the  phrase  which  is  Zola's  war-cry,  '  Nulla  dies 
sine  linea.'  At  the  other  end  is  a  kind  of  alcove, 
entirely  taken  up  with  a  gigantic  divan  on  which  ten 
people  could  comfortably  take  their  ease.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  is  a  very  large  working-table 
covered  with  all  kinds  of  writing  materials,  all 
arranged  in  the  most  methodical  order.  Opposite 
the  table  is  a  bay  window  which  commands  a  splendid 
view  of  the  river.  Above  the  alcove  referred  to,  and 
reached  by  a  spiral  staircase,  is  a  gallery  where  Zola 
keeps  his  i^books.  The  same  staircase  leads  to  a 
terrace,  which  covers  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the 
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house,  and  whence  a  magnificent  view  of  all  the 
surrounding  country  can  be  obtained.  At  this  table, 
and  in  front  of  this  view  on  the  Seine,  Zola  works 
without  tolerating  any  interruption  till  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  producing  his  daily  average  of  work, 
and  not  a  line  more  nor  less.  At  one  o'clock 
punctually  lunch  is  served,  and  is  usually  a  very 
elaborate  and  succulent  meal,  styling,  as  he  does, 
gourmandise  the  literature  of  the  palate.  At  two 
o'clock,  after  lunch  is  over,  Zola  takes  his  siesta. 
At  three  o'clock  the  postman  arrives  with  his  letters 
and  the  newspapers,  and  Zola  has  to  be  awakened  to- 
attend  to  them.  Zola  receives  all  the  papers  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  almost  without  exception,  and  some- 
how manages  to  see  whatever  interests  him  in  any 
one  of  them.  In  his  study  at  Paris  may  be  seen  a 
little  table  on  which  his  newspapers  are  methodically 
arranged.  There  is  never  the  slightest  sign  of  dis- 
order or  untidiness  in  any  room  in  which  Zola  lives. 
As  to  his  letters,  he  is  simply  overwhelmed  with 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  the 
extent,  indeed,  that  he  often  leaves  a  huge  pile  of 
letters  on  his  table,  not  having  the  courage  to  open 
them,  still  less  to  answer  them,  for  days  and  days 
together.  He  says  that  he  knows  of  no  corvee  more 
disagreeable  than  having  to  answer  letters.  It  is  his 
principle  that  a  man  ought  to  answer  his  corre- 
spondents, because  it  is  discourteous  not  to  do  so. 
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SO  that  each  time  he  receives  a  letter  which  seems 
to  be  sensible  and  not  utterly  frivolous,  he  usually 
sends  off  a  few  lines  in  answer,  '  But,'  he  said  the 
other  day,  in  speaking  about  this  duty,  '  it  is  a  very 
hard  obligation  on  me.  You  can  imagine  that  in 
the  winter,  for  instance,  when  I  come  home  in  the 
afternoons  after  running  about  making  visits  and 
seeing  people,  I  am  hardly  tempted  to  sit  down  to 
my  table  to  write.  And  as  I  have  no  secretary, 
for  it  would  take  me  much  too  long  to  explain  to 
another  what  I  can  do  myself,  I  let  the  letters  accu- 
mulate on  my  table,  till  the  day  comes  when  I  gird 
my  loins  up  bravely,  and  rid  myself  of  all  my  arrears 
of  correspondence  at  a  single  stroke.' 

Speaking  about  the  letters  he  receives,  Zola  said : 
*  A  great  number  of  young  people  write  to  me — in 
fact,  the  youthful  element  predominates  in  my  mail- 
bag.  A  number  of  young  people  write  to  me  to  ask 
me  for  advice,  and  whenever  I  am  able  to  do  so  to 
good  purpose  I  send  off  a  few  words  in  reply.  To 
those  who  write  to  me  to  express  sympathy  or  to 
testify  to  their  devotion  to  me,  I  answer  simply  with 
the  words  "  Thank  you  "  on  my  visiting-card.  All 
those  letters  do  not  take  up  much  time,  but  what  I 
dread  is  the  letter  of  the  gentleman  who  sends  me  a 
long  series  of  questions  to  answer,  and  who  does  not 
seem  to  know  that  an  author's  time  is  taken  up  by 
exact  daily  duties.     I  equally  dread  the  people  who 
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ask  for  a  word  of  recommendation,  and  who  send 
certificates  and  other  documents  which  one  is  obliged 
to  return.  Just  the  same  as  with  the  people  who  send 
you  manuscripts — another  pest.  I  remember  a  woman 
who  had  sent  me  a  huge  packet  of  manuscript  which 
unfortunately  got  lost,  and  who  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  to  come  upstairs  with  a  policeman  to  find  it 
again.  As  to  the  people  who  enclose  stamps  by  way 
of  forcing  you  to  answer  them,  I  never  allow  myself 
to  be  influenced  by  this  precautionary  appeal  to  my 
honesty,  because  I  cannot  admit  that  a  stranger 
should  trouble  a  person  for  thi'ee-halfpence.  Nor 
have  I  any  scruple  in  using  the  stamps  so  sent  me 
for  other  purposes,  when  I  do  not  judge  proper  to 
answer  the  sender  thereof.  Sometimes  in  tearing  up 
the  letter  the  stamp  gets  lost,  but  if  it  is  found  and 
placed  in  my  stamp-box  I  have  not  the  slightest 
scruple  in  using  it.  I  receive  a  great  number  of 
applications  for  money.  I  remember  a  day  or  two 
ago  receiving  a  letter  from  a  woman  whom  I  did 
not  know,  who  asked  me  to  pay  off  all  the  debts  of 
her  late  husband.  What  could  I  answer  to  that? 
As  to  smaU  charities  which  have  to  be  distributed, 
it  is  Madame  Zola  who  attends  to  that.' 

The  legend  of  Zola's  great  egotism  is  as  untrue 
as  are  most  of  the  stories  current  about  him.  I 
could  cite  many  instances  of  his  kindness  of  heart ; 
a  single  example,  of  recent  occurrence,  will  suffice. 
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Some  time  ago  he  received  from  Mazas,  the  prison 
in  which   prisoners   under   remand  are  detained  in 
Paris,  a  letter  from  a  student  who  was  confined  there 
under  the  grave  charge  of  breaking  official  seals  with 
a  view  to  burglary.     It  is  true  that  the  burglary- 
intended  was  a  most  praiseworthy  one,  the  object  of 
the  prisoner  and  of  his  associate  being  to  lay  hands 
on    certain    papers    compromising   to    the   Eussian 
Socialists,  which  had  been  left  in  the  room  by  it& 
tenant,    a    Eussian    student,    who    had    committed 
suicide,  and  whose  papers  had  been  impounded  by 
the  Eussian  authorities  with  a  very  obvious  purpose. 
Zimmer,  such  was  the  name  of  the  student,  had  de- 
termined to  get  hold  of  these  papers,  and  thus  ta 
save  his  fellow-Socialists  in  Eussia,  at  any  cost,  but 
had  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  lay  awaiting  trial  at 
Mazas.     Finding  the   time   long,   he  wrote   to  Zola 
and  told  him  that  he  was  dreadfully  bored  in  gaol, 
and  that  he  would  like  to  have  some  of  Zola's  book& 
to  read.     The  next  morning  a  large  packet  was  de- 
livered at  the  prison  greffe  for  prisoner  So-and-so. 
It   contained   the   whole   of  Zola's  works,  with   an 
amiable   inscription,  and   accompanied  by   a   letter 
from  their  author  bidding  the  young  man  be  of  good 
heart  and  courage. 

Zola's  mail-bag  contains  a  quantity  of  letters 
weekly  in  which  people  propose  collaboration  with 
him.     *  Many,'  he  says,  '  express  a  desire  to  tell  the 
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story  of  their  lives  in  a  book,  and  I  have  noticed 
that  the  majority  of  them  give  no  address  beyond 
that  of  poste  restante.  This  always  awakens  my  sus- 
picion, and  I  don't  answer,  just  as  I  never  receive 
a  stranger  unless  I  see  his  address  at  the  corner  of 
his  card.' 

Zola  paid  rather  dearly  a  short  time  ago  for 
having  omitted  to  follow,  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, this  very  prudent  rule  of  his.  It  was  when 
he  received  a  certain  person,  who  described  himself 
as  coming  from  some  provincial  paper,  and  who  took 
advantage  of  a  few  minutes'  waiting  in  the  author's 
drawing-room  to  steal  a  very  valuable  clock  and 
other  articles  of  value. 

Zola  is  pestered  with  letters  from  women,  and  it 
may  be  stated  at  once  that  he  has  a  very  low  opinion 
of  women  who  write  letters  to  authors  whom  they 
do  not  know.  In  his  own  words  :  '  The  women  who 
write  ?  They  are  aU  old  and  ugly,  lazy  creatures 
who  do  not  love  their  husbands  and  their  children, 
and  who  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves. 
Have  they  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  write  to  a 
gentleman  whom  they  do  not  know  ?  Bores,  with  a 
vague  feeling  in  their  minds.  .  .  .  Some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  call  upon  me ;  but  I  always  keep  away 
from  them,  for  they  are  terrible.  One  cannot  get  rid 
of  them.  They  weep.  Youth  and  beauty,  on  the 
contrary,  touch  me,  and  I  have  sometimes  answered 
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letters  which  had  an  air  of  sincerity,  a  freshness  of 
youth  which  touched  me.  I  remember  some  letters 
to  which  I  wrote  an  answer.  One  was  from  a  young 
girl,  who  told  me  that  her  parents  forbade  her  to 
read  my  books,  but  that  she  had  procured  "  Le  Eeve  " 
and  had  read  it,  and  admired  me.  Apart  from  that, 
I  have  never  attached  any  importance  to  letters  from 
women,  and  do  not  think  that  I  have  answered  more 
than  four  in  my  life.  I  remember,  amongst  others, 
a  woman  who  pursued  me  for  years  to  make  me 
marry  her.  She  had  sent  me  her  photograph.  The 
face  was  not  pretty,  but  strange-looking.  She 
worried  me  for  a  long  time,  but  ceased  suddenly  to 
importune  me  when  she  learned  that  I  was  married. 
Another  time  I  asked  Alexis  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment given  me  by  another  correspondent  who  had 
pestered  me  for  a  meeting.  I  do  not  know  what 
was  the  result  of  it.  And  there  are  old  madwomen, 
old  cranks !  I  have  been  receiving  letters  for  the 
past  ten  years  from  one  old  lady  who  mistakes  me 
for  a  priest  who  has  retired  from  holy  orders.  She 
writes  me  badly-spelt  letters,  and  calls  me  her  "  well- 
beloved  Emile,"  and,  in  spite  of  my  silence,  does 
not  tire  of  expressing  her  tenderness.  Anonymous 
letters?  I  do  not  receive  many  of  these  now,  nor 
have  I  for  the  past  six  years.  But  I  remember  that 
when  I  was  living  in  the  rue  BaUu,  at  the  time  of 
"  L'Assommoir,"  of    "  Nana,"  and    of    "  Germinal," 
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I  used  to  receive  letters  of  most  violent  abuse — 
filthy  letters,  some  containing  enclosures  of  the  most 
disgusting  kind.  It  was  threatened  that  my  hash 
would  be  settled  for  me  at  the  corner  of  some  street. 
It  was  an  outburst  of  exasperated  and  stupid  anger, 
which,  however,  never  produced  the  slightest  im- 
pression upon  me.  .  .  .  To-day  it  has  calmed  down, 
though  after  the  publication  of  "  La  Debacle "  I 
received  some  insults,  notably  on  postcards  coming 
from  Germany.' 

It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion  to  this  description 
of  Zola's  letter-bag,  that  a  great  number  of  priests 
write  to  him,  many  to  make  confession  to  the  author, 
whom  they  seem  to  consider  a  brother  in  holy  orders, 
by  reason  of  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoons  at  Medan  Zola 
has  finished  with  his  letters,  and  then,  unless  there 
be  some  very  important  proofs  to  be  corrected,  the 
author  takes  one  of  his  boats  and  rows  on  the  Seine, 
landing  at  a  little  island  opposite  his  house,  which 
is  his  property,  and  on  which  he  has  constructed  a 
chalet,  where  the  time  before  dinner  is  spent  in 
chatting  and  reading,  or  in  absolute  repose  under 
the  trees.  If  the  weather  be  not  too  hot,  Zola  takes 
a  ride  on  his  bicycle — a  '  safety,'  which  he  recently 
bought  with  a  view  to  combating  a  return  of  the 
obesity  which  he  had  successfully  overcome  by  means 
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of  the  Schveninger  cure — that  is  to  say,  by  abstain- 
ing from  all  liquid  at  meals.  Dinner  is  served  at 
half-past  seven.  Tea  is  served  after  dinner,  and 
then,  perhaps,  a  game  of  billiards  is  played.  Zola 
is  very  fond  of  this  game,  and  quite  recently  has 
transformed  his  dining-room  in  the  house  in  the  rue 
de  Bruxelles  into  a  billiard-room,  building  a  new 
wing  to  the  house  to  contain  the  kitchen  and  the 
dining-room.  At  ten  o'clock  punctually  Zola  goes 
upstairs  to  his  room,  but  not  to  sleep,  spending 
hours  in  reading,  and  rarely  getting  to  sleep  before 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

It  was  at  M^dan,  living  in  the  way  described,  that 
Zola  wrote  his  next  novel,  '  L'CEuvre,'  which  is  of 
especial  interest  to  the  admirers  of  this  author  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  in  Sandoz  Zola  gives  a  portrait 
by  himself  of  himself.  In  a  letter  from  Mont  Dore, 
where  he  and  his  wife  went  to  spend  the  summer  of 
that  year  (1885)  he  writes  about  '  L'CEuvre : — '  .  .  . 
I  have  signed  my  agreement  for  the  publication  in 
serial  form  of  "L'CEuvre"  with  the  "Gil  Bias," 
the  "  Figaro  "  really  frightening  me.  I  could  see  its 
readers  yawning  with  ennui  over  this  book  of  pure 
artistic  and  passionate  psychology.' 

'  L'CEuvre,'  which  has  not  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  series,  and  which  is  especially 
criticised  by  the  painters,  was  finished  on  the  morning 
of  February  23,  1886. 
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'  I  only  finished  "  L'OEuvre  "  this  morning,'  he 
writes  from  Medan  under  that  date.  '  This  novel,  in 
which  my  souvenirs  and  my  heart  have  overflowed, 
has  grown  to  an  unexpected  length.  It  will  make 
seventy-five  or  eighty  feuilletons  in  the  "  Gil  Bias." 
But  now  I  am  delivered  from  it,  and  I  am  very  happy, 
and,  what  is  more,  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  way  it 
ends.  We  shall  not  return  to  Paris  before  March  10. 
I  have  to  look  after  the  workmen  here,  and  besides,  I 
want  to  finish  with  the  proofs  of  "  L'CEuvre  "  whilst 
my  mind  is  at  rest.  In  addition,  I  will  admit  that, 
apart  from  my  few  friends,  Paris  does  not  tempt  me, 
all  the  less  that  I  have  no  notes  to  take  there  this 
time.  I  am  already  bitten  by  my  novel  on  the  peasants. 
It  is  working  me.  I  am  going  to  set  to  work  at  once 
to  collect  my  notes  and  to  fix  upon  the  plan  of  the 
book.     I  want  to  give  myself  up  to  it  entirely.' 

,The  book  referred  to  in  this  letter  was  '  La  Terre,' 
the  subject  of  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  long 
tempted  Zola.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  series,  and  is  described 
as  one  of  the  four  pillars — '  L'Assommoir,' '  Germinal,' 
and  '  La  Debacle '  being  the  other  three — on  which 
the  glory  of  the '  Eougon-Macquart '  series  rests.  It  is 
also  the  book  about  which  Zola  has  been  most  blamed 
for  deliberate  pornography,  and  it  is  certainly  a  matter 
of  fact  that  there  are  many  passages  in  it  which  never 
can  be  approved  by  Anglo-Saxon  readers.     But  it 
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happens  that  Zola  does  not  write  for  Anglo-Saxon 
readers,  and  does  not  care  one  snap  of  the  fingers 
for  opinions  other  than  those  of  his  countrymen,  if, 
indeed,  he  cares  for  any  man's  opinion.  And  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  delight  in  a  certain  kind 
of  coarseness  is  a  trait  of  French  character,  just  as  in 
England  under  Elizabeth,  and  even  later,  it  was  a 
trait  of  English  character — a  trait  which  the  French 
inherit  from  the  Gauls  their  ancestors ;  a  fact  so  well 
recognised  that  pleasantries  concerning  the  baser 
functions  of  the  body  are  described  as  of  '  Gallic  salt.' 
There  are  in  Paris  to-day,  holding  high  social  positions, 
saluted  as  masters  of  the  craft  and  enjoying  wide 
popularity,  men  who,  were  they  to  write  in  London 
as  they  write  daily  in  Paris,  would  be  in  a  very  short 
time  in  prison  under  heavy  sentences  of  penal  servi- 
tude. Zola  has  often  expressed  himself  surprised 
at  the  criticism  or  blame  of  pornography  brought 
against  him  for  writing  'lia  Terre,'  and  maintains 
that  the  passages  commented  upon  belong,  where 
they  are  not  faithful  descriptions  of  life  amongst  the 
peasants,  to  the  best  traditions  of  French  humour. 

'  La  Terre,'  like  all  Zola's  books,  was  very  care- 
fully prepared.  The  following  is  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  from  Chateaudun  on  May  6,  1886,  and  which 
shows  him  at  work  gathering  materials  for  his  novel : 
*  After  a  day  more  or  less  wasted  at  Chartres,' 
he   writes,  '  I  have   been   here  [Chateaudun]  since 
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yesterday,  and  I  have  found  the  spot  that  I  need. 
It  is  a  little  valley,  four  leagues  hence,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Cloyes,  between  the  Perche  and  the  Beauce, 
situated  on  the  frontier  of  the  latter.  I  shall  put  a 
little  brook  in  it,  which  will  flow  into  the  Loir — such 
a  brook,  by  the  way,  exists.  I  shall  have  there  all 
that  I  stand  in  need  of — small  and  big  farms,  a  central 
spot  thoroughly  French,  a  t\^ical  horizon  very 
characteristic,  a  gay  people  who  speak  patois — in 
short,  what  I  had  always  hoped  for.  And  I  write 
to  you  at  once  because  you  were  good  enough  to  be 
interested  in  my  research.  I  return  to-morrow  to 
Oloyes,  and  shall  go  from  there  to  visit  my  valley  in 
detail  and  my  bit  of  Beauce  frontier.  The  day  after 
to-morrow  I  have  rendezvous  with  a  farmer  who 
lives  about  three  leagues  from  here,  in  Beauce,  and 
shall  visit  his  farm  in  detail.  I  shall  learn  all  about 
farming  on  big  farms  there.  To-day  I  stayed  at 
Chateaudun,  to  be  present  at  a  big  cattle  market. 
All  this  will  take  up  some  days,  but  I  shall  get  back 
with  all  my  documents,  ready  to  set  to  work.  Et 
voila.  Magnificent  weather  and  a  charming  country. 
I  do  not  speak  of  Beauce,  but  of  the  banks  of  the 
Loir.' 

He  was  back  at  Medan  in  June,  with  his  docu- 
ments ready.  On  the  16th  he  writes :  ' .  .  .  I 
have  set  myself  somehow  or  other  to  the  writing  of 
my  book.     The  first  chapter  is  finished.     The  book 
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promises  well,  but  is  without  that  sublimity  which 
my  cursed  head  will  always  dream  of.' 

The  writing  of  this  novel,  which  was  so  vigorously 
denounced  by  the  English  critics  and  Pharisees  at 
the  time  of  the  scandalous  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Vizetelly,  as  a  work  of  mere  pornography,  written 
with  no  other  object  than  that  of  lucre,  occupied 
Zola  more  than  a  year,  without  counting  the  time 
spent  in  collecting  the  materials  for  this  very  true 
and  faithful  study  of  life  amongst  the  peasants  of 
the  centre  of  France.  On  May  26,  1887,  he  w^rites 
from  Medan :  ' .  .  .  We  are  working  too  hard,  my 
wife  in  organising,  in  superintending  this  rascally  big 
house  of  ours,  I  in  "  swotting  "  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  over  my  sentences,  to  try  and  force  them  to 
say  things  which  they  won't  say  according  to  my 
idea  and  to  my  satisfaction.' 

A  hurriedly  written  note,  dated  August  19,  1887, 
announces:  'I  have  finished  "  La  Terre"  this  morning.' 
It  reads  like  the  cry  of  a  schoolboy  let  out  to  play 
after  a  long  and  disagreeable  task.  But  Zola  was 
already  at  work,  in  thought,  at  least,  on  the  next  book 
of  the  series,  '  Le  Eove,'  in  which  his  poetic  nature 
was  for  once  to  have  full  play,  and  in  which  the 
author  condemned  as  a  vulgar  pornograph  was  to 
prove  himself,  as  he  had  already  done  both  in  '  La 
Faute  de  I'Abbe  Mouret '  and  in  '  Une  Page  d'Amour,' 
the  most  delicate  of  artists,   a  man  enamoured  of 
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what  is  beautiful  and  refined  and  precious.  'Le 
Eeve  '  is  in  the  eyes  of  many  people  the  most  beauti- 
ful book  that  has  been  written  in  France  during  the 
whole  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  documentation 
of  '  Le  Eeve '  took  place  in  Paris.  One  of  Zola's  first 
preparations  for  this  work  was  to  buy  a  very  costly 
Missal,  for  which  he  paid  several  hundred  pounds ;  the 
description  of  which  Missal  can  be  found  in  the  novel. 
Many  weeks  were  spent  at  the  National  Library  con- 
vSulting  works  on  matters  architectural  and  ecclesi- 
astical. That  excellent  architect,  himself  a  novelist 
of  no  mean  order,  M.  Frantz  Jourdain,  was  able  to 
assist  Zola  to  a  great  extent  with  information  on 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  supplied  his  friend 
with  quantities  of  valuable  notes. 

In  November  1887  we  find  Zola  hard  at  work 
getting  his  materials  together.  On  the  23rd  of  that 
month  he  writes  to  a  friend  : — 

'  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  your  notes. 
Doubtless,  I  shall  go  to  the  National  Library  to  con- 
sult the  books  you  have  indicated.  The  house — a 
small  house  of  two  storeys,  and  three  windows  front- 
age— must  be  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Tell  me  of  some  poor  street  in  Paris  which  was  built 
at  that  epoch.  Something  else  :  Have  you  no  friend 
who  could  draw  up  the  coat-of-arms  of  my  characters, 
the  lords  of  Hautecoeur?  They  are  of  very  old 
nobility.     Many  died  during  the  Crusades.     I  want 
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something  crest-waving,  sonorous,  but  not  too  com- 
plicated.' 

Again,  in  December  of  the  same  year : — 
'  I  did  not  give  you  the  exact  title  of  Saint-Aubin's 
book.'  [This  was  a  work  entitled '  L'Art  du  Brodeur.'] 
'  Try  and  find  out  if  it  can  be  purchased,  and  what 
would  be  its  price.  Something  else  :  I  want  a  whole 
litany  of  titles  for  my  lords  of  Hautecoeur.  They 
are  dukes  of  something  or  other,  and  counts  besides — 
all  that  one  can  wish  for.  I  want  a  very  sonorous 
enumeration  of  titles.  It  would  be  best  to  copy  it 
out  of  some  heraldic  book,  so  that  it  should  not 
appear  to  have  been  invented.  One  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  what  I  want  at  the  Carnavalet  Museum. 
'  Thank  you  and  yours  cordially. 

'  Emile  Zola.' 

Towards  the  end  of  December  of  that  year  he  had 
been  supplied  with  the  coat-of-arms  that  he  desired. 
He  writes  that  he  is  well  pleased  with  those  that  have 
been  submitted,  but  that  perhaps  a  slight  modifica- 
tion will  be  requisite,  and  adds  that  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  about  the  house  that  he  proposes  to  describe 
in  his  book. 

The  writing  of  '  Le  Eeve '  occupied  him  in  Paris 
and  at  Medan  till  August.  In  the  course  of  this 
month  his  friend  Henri  Ceard  wrote  to  him  to  point 
out  an  error  that  he  had  made  in  a  certain  technical 
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detail.  'Thank  you  for  your  remark,  my  dear 
friend,'  he  writes  from  Medan,  under  date  August  19, 
1888.  '  It  is  quite  a  just  one.  And  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  I  knew  all  along  that  bishops  do  not  wear  a 
violet  soutane.  How  did  that  violet  soutane  creep 
into  the  book,  I  wonder  ?  No  doubt  owing  to  my 
stupid  love  for  colour.  I  shall  only  finish  my  novel 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  The  last  chapter  is  giving 
me  very  much  trouble  on  account  of  the  technical 
details  of  the  ritual.  Ah  !  what  a  good  sigh  of  relief 
I  shall  give  vent  to  when  I  have  done  with  it ! '  A 
note  dated  August  21  announces,  'Finished  "Le 
Eeve  "  yesterday.     Delighted.' 
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CHAPTEE  XVII 

ZOLA   AS   A   DRAMATIST 

It  is  not  given  to  any  man  to  have  in  full  his  heart's 
desire,  and  though,  no  doubt,  M.  Zola  does  not 
consider  that  he  has  a  very  great  grievance  against 
life,  he  has  been  unable  to  realise  one  ambition  of  his 
which  lay  very  close  to  his  heart.  He  has  always 
desired — or,  rather,  had  always  desired,  for  I  fancy 
that  he  has  now  abandoned  this  hope — to  become  a 
successful  dramatic  writer — a  hope  which  has  not 
been  realised,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
*  L'Assommoir,'  which  in  France  under  that  name, 
and  in  the  English-speaking  countries  under  the  name 
of  '  Drink,'  has  been  a  very  great  money  success,  if 
little  else.  Ill-luck  appears  to  have  been  against 
Zola  in  his  theatrical  enterprises.  Thus  it  may  be 
said  that  '  Therese  Eaquin '  has  never  had,  in  France, 
at  least,  the  hearing  that  a  piece  of  this  importance 
in  point  of  originality  most  certainly  merited.  It 
was  first  played  on  July  11,  1873,  at  the  Theatre  de 
la  Eenaissance,  the  manas^er  of  which  was  at  that 
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time  a  M.  Hostein,  who,  although  a  man  of  taste, 
was  not,  unfortunately  for  Emile  Zola  and  '  Therese 
Eaquin,'  a  man  of  capital.  Zola  had  been  advised 
by  all  his  friends  not  to  dramatise  his  terrible  novel. 
The  public  would  not  sit  it  out,  they  predicted.  It 
was  written  at  Marseilles  during  the  siege  of  Paris, 
and  was  originally  a  piece  in  five  acts.  The  fifth 
act  and  part  of  the  fourth  were  suppressed  at  M. 
Hostein's  request,  he  pointing  out  that  in  its  original 
form  it  was  much  too  long.  Hostein,  at  the  time 
when  Zola  brought  him  the  piece,  had  just  had  a 
most  disastrous  season,  having  mounted  failure  after 
failure  in  his  endeavour  to  compete  with  the  neigh- 
bouring theatres  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  and  of  the 
Gymnase.  Marie  Laurent,  one  of  the  best  drama- 
actresses  in  France,  took  the  part  of  Madame  Eaquin, 
regretting  that  she  was  not  ten  years  younger,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  take  the  part  of  Therese  and  '  make  all 
Paris  run.'  Her  acceptance  of  the  role  was  what 
decided  Hostein,  after  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation, 
to  mount  the  piece.  The  premiere  took  place  before 
a  crowded  and  representative  house,  the  critics  being 
present  to  a  man.  A  certain  hostility  manifested 
itself  from  the  beginninof.  Little  cries  of  horror  and 
of  feigned  disgust  were  heard  in  various  parts  of  the 
house ;  Sarcey  was  overheard  saying  during  one  of 
the  acts,  '  I  am  ill.  This  Zola  makes  me  positively 
ill.'     Towards  the  beginning  of  the  third  act  it  was 
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really  thought  by  Zola  and  his  friends  that  the  piece 
would  not  be  heard  out ;  but  suddenly  the  opinion  of 
the  public  seemed  to  change,  and  the  evening  finished 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  triumph  for  the  author. 
The  critics  had  not,  however,  been  won  over,  and 
the  notices  next  morning  were  very  unfavourable.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  weather  was  tropical  that  summer 
in  Paris,  the  theatres  were  but  little  patronised  by 
the  public,  and  'Therese  Eaquin'  failed  to  draw. 
After  nine  performances  before  almost  empty  houses^ 
the  piece  was  withdrawn  simultaneously  with  the 
closing  of  the  theatre.  When  the  Eenaissance  re- 
opened in  the  winter  it  was  to  play  operetta.  There 
was  no  question  of  a  revival  of  '  Therese  Eaquin.' 
It  has  only  been  played  once  or  twice  since  in  Paris, 
on  special  occasions ;  Zola  having  declared  that  he 
will  not  allow  it  to  be  played  until  he  can  find  an 
actress  able  to  play  the  part  of  Therese  Eaquin,  for 
he  attributes  the  original  failure  of  his  piece  to  the 
indifferent  manner  in  which  this  role  was  played  at 
the  original  performances  of  the  piece.  He  told  me 
when  the  piece  was  given  in  London  that  the  only 
actress  living  in  France  to  whom  he  would  confide 
the  role  was  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt.  I  suggested 
Madame  Eejane,  but  he  said  that  he  did  not  think 
she  was  suited  to  the  part. 

In  the  following  year — that  is  to  say,  in  1874 — 
Zola's  three-act  comedy,  '  Les  Heritiers  Eabourdin,'' 
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was  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Theatre  Cluny. 
This  time  the  weather  was  favourable.  The  theatre, 
however,  was  one  of  the  third  order,  with  a  troupe 
of  actors  to  match,  and  the  play  had  hardly  a  fair 
chance.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  manager  of 
the  theatre,  M.  Camille  Weinschenk,  did  his  best  to 
mount  the  piece  in  a  suitable  manner.  The  troupe  of 
actors,  however,  who  performed  it — with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Mdlle.  Charlotte  Eeynard,  who 
took  the  part  of  Charlotte  in  the  piece — was  a 
very  mediocre  one.  The  part  of  Eabourdin,  which 
demanded  an  actor  of  very  superior  talent,  was  feebly 
interpreted  by  an  old  actor  called  Mercier.  The 
worst-acted  part  was,  however,  that  of  Chapuzot,  an 
octogenarian,  which  was  lamentably  played  by  quite 
a  young  man  called  Olona,  who  had  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world  without  having  the  necessary 
capacities  for  executing  them.  The  piece,  though 
very  badly  played,  was  not  hooted  off  the  stage. 
The  first  night  might  almost  be  described  as  a 
success,  but  the  critics  were  even  more  severe  upon 
the  '  Heritiers  Eabourdin  '  than  they  had  been  upon 
'  Therese  Eaquin.'  Some  were  cruel  enough  to  say, 
'  Why  do  you  not  give  us  another  "  Therese  Ea- 
quin"?' forgetful  of  the  fact  that  they  themselves, 
with  their  adverse  criticisms,  had  contributed  largely 
to  the  failure  of  the  latter  play.  The  piece  was 
only   played    seventeen    nights.     On   two   or  three 
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nights — that  is  to  say,  on  Sundays — it  made  money, 
but  the  other  nights  were  what  are  called  '  frosts.' 
And  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  what  money  was  made 
'by  the  '  Heritiers  Eabourdin '  was  contributed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cluny  Quarter,  who  seemed  to 
understand  the  author's  points,  and  who  laughed 
and  applauded  heartily.  Flaubert  was  present  at 
the  first  night  of  this  luckless  piece,  and,  as  usual 
at  the  'premieres  of  his  friends,  was  most  enthusi- 
astic. People  who  were  present  can  remember  how 
he  stood  up  in  his  seat  and  cried  out :  '  How  fine 
that  is !  that  is  really  superb ! '  applauding  with 
frenzy,  and,  in  order  to  make  more  noise,  thumping 
the  ground  with  his  stick. 

Zola's  next  piece  was  the  famous  '  Bouton  de 
Hose.'  It  was  played  at  the  Palais  Eoyal,  under  the 
auspices  of  M.  Plunkett,  who  had  refused  '  Les 
Heritiers  Eabourdin,'  and  whose  acquaintance  Zola 
had  made  on  that  occasion.  It  was  M.  Plunkett 
himself  who  commissioned  Zola  to  write  the  play 
for  him,  after  having  mounted  several  failures  and 
lost  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  money.  Zola 
decided  upon  a  farce,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1876  handed  the  manuscript  of  'Bouton  de  Eose'  to 
M.  Plunkett.  Plunkett  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  piece,  and,  after  reading  it,  wrote  Zola  a  long 
letter  in  which  he  advanced  all  sorts  of  reasons 
against  its  chance  of  success.     Zola  was,  however, 
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able  to  carry  the  day,  got  an  appointment  for 
reading  the  piece,  distributed  the  roles,  and  com- 
menced the  rehearsals.  The  summer  intervening, 
the  premiere  had  to  be  put  off.  Zola  went  to 
Estaque,  where  he  wrote  '  Une  Page  d'Amour,'  and  it 
was  after  his  return  to  Paris  that  '  Bouton  de  Eose  *" 
was  played — this  time  against  his  will.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  during  his  absence  '  L'Assommoir '  had  been 
played,  and  had  been  a  great  artistic  and  financial 
success,  and  Zola  stood  very  high  in  the  dramatic 
market.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  care  any 
longer  for  the  production  of  a  piece  which  he  had 
written  to  order,  and  which  was  by  no  means  repre- 
sentative of  his  dramatic  talents.  M.  Plunkett  had 
to  threaten  him  with  legal  proceedings  before  he 
agreed  to  the  production  of  the  piece,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  was  no  doubt  greatly  influenced  by  the 
advice  of  his  friend  M.  Dormeuil,  who  was  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Palais  Eoyal  Theatre.  The 
piece  was  a  complete  failure,  and  the  curtain  fell 
amidst  the  howls  of  the  public,  who  drowned  with 
their  objurgations  the  voice  of  Geoffroy,  the  actor, 
trying  to  announce  the  name  of  the  author,  Zola 
was  behind  the  scenes,  and,  hearing  the  echoes  of 
his  defeat,  turned  to  the  directors  and  said :  '  You 
see,  gentlemen,  that  j^ou  did  wrong  to  mount  my 
piece  against  my  will.' 

An  hour  later,  Zola  supped  with  robust  appetite 
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at  the  neighbouring  restaurant  of  Vefour.  There 
were  present  M.  and  Mme.  Alphonse  Daudet,  De 
Ooncourt,  Charpentier  the  publisher,  Mme.  Char- 
pentier  senior,  M.  and  Mme.  Eugene  Champrosier, 
Henri  Ceard,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  Paul  Alexis, 
Huysmans,  Dethez,  Marius  Eoux,  Manet,  Guille- 
met,  Beliard,  Coste,  and  other  guests — thirty  in 
all.  Flaubert  was  in  high  spirits,  and  this  supper, 
which  may  be  described  as  the  funeral  repast  of 
*Bouton  de  Eose,'  which  was  never  played  again, 
was  anything  but  a  sad  one. 

'  Germinal,'  an  adaptation  of  his  novel  of  that 
name,  was  Zola's  next  dramatic  attempt.  It  was, 
however,  stopped  by  the  Censure  as  likely  to  excite 
revolutionary  feelings,  and  must,  therefore,  also  be 
classed  with  Zola's  failures.  One  of  the  bitterest 
articles  that  Zola  ever  set  his  signature  to  was  one 
which,  published  in  the  '  Figaro,'  related  his  experi- 
ences with  the  authorities  over  '  Germinal.' 

Zola's  dramatic  opinions  will  be  familiar  to  all 
those  who  have  read  his  articles  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism published  in  book  form  after  publication  in  the 
'■  Bien  Public'  and  the  '  Voltaire.'  '  Zola,'  says  Paul 
Alexis,  'desires  to  do  for  the  stage  what  Stendhal, 
Flaubert,  and  Balzac  did  for  the  novel.'  His  dream 
is  to  realise  himself  this  same  evolution,  which, 
according  to  him,  has  only  been  faintly  indicated  by 
Dumas  jils,  Augier,  Sardou,   Meilhac,   and  Halevy. 
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What  he  long  desired  was  to  produce  a  kind  of  con- 
temporary '  Phedre  ' — the  '  Phedre  '  of  naturalism — at 
the  first  nicrht  of  which  the  battle  of  naturalism  on' 
the  stage  should  be  fought,  just  as  that  of  romanticism 
was  fought  on  the  memorable  first  night  of  '  Hernani.' 

A  few  years  ago  Zola  used  to  say  that  as  soon  as 
the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  series  was  finished  he  should 
set  himself  seriously  to  work  at  writing  for  the 
stage  ;  that  as  long  as  he  had  that  task — i.e.  the 
completion  of  the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  series — ^before 
him  he  could  not  give  the  necessary  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  stage.  But  he  seems  to  have  at  last 
relinquished  this  ambition  of  his  to  excel  as  a 
dramatic  writer ;  for  now  that  the  '  Eougon-Mac- 
quart '  series  is  finished,  instead  of  devoting  himself 
to  writing  for  the  stage,  he  has  decided  upon  the 
writing  of  three  more  novels,  which  will  take  him  at 
least  another  three  years.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that  Zola  seems  to  have  recognised  that  if  naturalism 
is  to  be  preached  from  the  stage  at  all,  he  is  not  the 
man  to  preach  it — an  admission  which  very  many 
successful  novelists  have  had  to  make  for  them- 
selves ;  the  art  of  writing  for  the  stage  being  a  very 
different  one  from  that  which  constitutes  a  successful 
novehst. 

His  failure  as  a  dramatic  writer  has  been  com- 
plete. '  L'Assommoir '  certainly  has  made  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  can  be  classed  as  a  success ;  but 
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it  is  not  a  success  of  which  Zola  is  proud,  for  he 
himself  is  the  first  to  admit  that  it  is  to  his  collabo- 
rator, M.  William  Busnach,  the  success  is  due,  and  that 
'  L'Assommoir  '  as  a  play  is  something  quite  different 
in  purport  and  intent  from  the  novel  from  which  it 
was  drawn.  The  seven  or  eight  plays,  apart  from 
'  L'Assommoir  '  and  including  '  Nana,'  adapted  from 
his  novel  of  that  name,  have  not  altogether  totalled 
one  hundred  representations. 
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CHAPTEE  XVm 

*  Lxl     BETE      HUMAINE  ' '  l'aRGENT  ' '  LA     DEBACLE  ' 

'  LE    DOCTEUR   PASCAL.' 

Zola  for  years  had  determined  that  one  of  the  novels 
of  the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  series  should  deal  with 
life  on  the  railway,  and  often  from  the  terrace  of 
his  house  at  Medan,  from  which  he  could  see  the 
trains  on  the  neighbouring  branch  of  the  Western 
Eailway,  he  had  repeated  that  a  great  novel  could 
be  written  on  so  modern  and  so  vital  a  subject.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  he  really  decided  upon 
writing  the  book — that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  until 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  time  for  writing  the  pro- 
jected novel  about  railway  life  had  come — that  he 
determined  to  work  into  the  story  in  the  person  of 
his  hero  another  scientific  problem  which  consider- 
ably interested  him,  and  which  was  to  maintain  his 
claim  that  the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  series  were  not 
merely  stories,  but  works  of  scientific  interest.  It  is 
this  pretension,  perhaps,  which  will  most  expose  the 
series  to  the  criticism  of  posterity,  and  the  books 
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may  be  condemned  as  scientific  studies  where  they 
would  triumph  as  works  of  fiction.  Zola  is,  however, 
in  great  earnest  in  this  pretension  of  his,  and,  as  he 
himself  has  declared,  he  certainly  knows  whatever 
is  to  be  known  on  the  subjects  which  he  has  dealt 
with.  The  homicidal  mania  which  is  the  leading 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  hero  of  'La  Bete 
Humaine'  was  most  carefully  studied  by  him,  and 
for  weeks  his  table  was  covered  with  handbooks  on 
the  subject,  such  as  have  been  written  by  Lombroso, 
Maudsley,  and  other  specialists.  The  technicalities 
of  railway  life  and  work  were  more  easily  obtained, 
but  none  the  less  conscientiously  investigated  and 
noted.  More  than  once  Zola  might  have  been  seen 
steaming  out  of  the  Western  station  of  Paris  side  by 
side  with  engine-driver  and  stoker  on  the  platform  of 
the  engine  of  some  express  train,  note-book  in  hand, 
and  eyes  and  ears  wide  open.  '  La  Bete  Humaine ' 
took  over  a  year  in  the  writing,  for,  its  preparation 
having  been  commenced  after  '  Le  Eeve '  was 
finished,  it  was  not  terminated  until  the  spring  of 
1890.  It  is  considered  an  admirable  picture  of 
railway  life,  and  many  of  the  passages — notably  the 
wreck  of  the  express  train,  and  the  glorious  last 
pages,  in  which  the  passage  of  the  runaway  and 
driverless  train,  filled  with  drunken  and  howling 
soldiers,  is  described — are  considered  as  good  as  any 
that  the  Master  has  written.     The  analysis  of  homi- 
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oidal  mania  is,  perhaps,  less  appreciated,  possibly 
because  very  few  novel-readers  are  properly  equipped 
for  the  comprehension  of  so  abstruse  and  mysterious 
a  subject.  The  book  was  published  in  serial  form 
in  the  '  Gil  Bias,'  and  was  rather  handicapped  at  the 
outset  by  the  fact  that  its  publication  en  feuilleton  in 
this  paper  was  announced  by  means  of  posters 
which  were  nothing  less  than  outrageously  indecent. 
Zola  was  obliged  to  threaten  to  withdraw  his  manu- 
script before  these  posters — which,  moreover,  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  police — were  removed 
and  replaced.  They  compared  very  unfavourably 
indeed  with  those  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
advertisement  of  '  La  Terre '  by  no  less  a  man  than 
Cheret,  the  master  of  the  modern  affiche,  and  which 
are  considered  by  the  amateurs  who  collect  Cheret's 
affiches  as  his  very  best  work. 

In  '  La  Bete  Humaine '  Zola  shows  himself  still 
a  poet,  and  not  untainted  with  romanticism,  against 
which  he  had  fought  so  long.  The  passages  in 
which  the  steam-engine  is  symbolised  as  a  living 
thing,  and  where  the  driver  is  described  as  in  love 
with  his  machine  as  with  a  woman,  are  pure  roman- 
ticism, and  in  this  respect  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
pure  naturalists. 

There  was,  however,  to  be  very  little  romanticism 
in  Zola's  next  book,  which,  dealing  with  life  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  was  published   under  the   title  of 
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'  L' Argent.'  This  book  gave  Zola  an  immensity  of 
trouble.  I  remember  meeting  him  one  day  whilst 
the  book  was  in  preparation,  and  his  telling  me  that 
he  was  much  disappointed  with  what  he  had  collected 
in  the  way  of  material ;  adding,  that  he  had  expected 
to  find  much  that  was  most  interesting  in  this  world 
of  finance,  but  that  so  far  his  expectations  had  not 
been  realised.  Later  on,  however,  he  declared  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  his  materials,  and  he  has  since 
expressed  himself  as  very  well  pleased  with  'L' Argent ' 
as  a  whole.  A  characteristic  little  note,  written  by 
him  from  Medan,  a  propos  of  '  L' Argent,'  on  May  31, 
1889,  is  before  me  :  ' .  .  .  I  am  back  here  again,  and 
have  to  set  to  work  furiously.  Ah  !  age  does  not 
calm  me.  I  hoped  as  I  grew  older  to  grow  calmer. 
But  decidedly  I  can  only  act  under  the  influence  of 
passion.  Is  it  not  strange  ?  For  at  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I  judge  myself  very  coldly,  and  I  even 
despise  my  enthusiasm.' 

A  stiU  more  characteristic  note,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, is  dated  from  Medan,  June  16, 1890.  ' .  .  .  Thank 
you,'  he  writes,  '  for  the  notes  on  the  St.  Lazare, 
of  which  I  shall  take  advantage.  .  .  .  This  morn- 
ing, at  last,  I  wrote  the  first  four  pages  of  "  L' Argent." 
Now  I  have  only  to  do  the  same  amount  of  pages 
every  morning  for  six  or  seven  months.'  This  letter 
speaks  more  for  his  industry  and  perseverance  than  a 
whole  handbook  of  eulogy. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  year  1891  was  spent  in 
collecting  materials  for  '  La  Debacle,'  which  was  to 
be  the  next  of  the  series.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
was  not  the  lack,  but  rather  the  superabundance 
of  material,  that  rendered  the  task  a  difficult  one. 
*  When  I  began  upon  this  book,'  said  Zola,  in  a  con- 
versation with  me  some  weeks  before  it  was  finished, 
'  I  had  no  conception  of  the  immensity  of  the  task  I 
had  laid  upon  myself.  The  labour  of  reading  up  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  in  general,  and 
on  the  battle  of  Sedan  in  particular,  has  been  enor- 
mous, and  the  work  of  condensation  of  all  that  I 
have  read  has  been  all  the  more  laborious  because 
on  no  subject  has  more  divergence  of  opinion  been 
expressed.  You  see  that  revolving  bookcase  on  your 
left  hand,  crammed  with  books  and  pamphlets ; 
you  see  that  Boule  commode.,  with  its  overflowing 
drawers  crammed  with  newspapers  and  manuscripts  ; 
you  see  those  dossiers  on  my  writing-table  ? — all  that 
is  material  that  I  have  had  to  digest.  I  have 
read  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  battle 
of  Sedan,  as  well  as  about  the  unhappy  adventures 
of  the  luckless  Seventh  Corps  d'Armee,  in  which  is 
placed  the  imaginary  regiment  which  plays  the  lead- 
ing role  in  my  novel.  And  the  digestion  has  not 
been  an  easy  task.  Each  general,  for  instance,  has 
a  different  version  to  give  of  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  the  defeat.     Each  claims  to  have  had  a  plan 
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which,  if  it  had  been  followed,  would  have  averted 
the  disaster.  Another  difficulty  has  been  that  I  took 
no  part  in  that  campaign,  not  having  been  a  soldier, 
and  that  for  my  information  on  the  life  and  expe- 
riences of  a  soldier  I  have  had  to  depend  on  outside 
testimony,  often  of  a  conflicting  nature.' 

Zola,  as  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  was  dispensed 
from  military  service  during  the  war.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  during  its  progress  he  was  in  the 
South  busily  engaged  in  literary  and  journalistic 
work,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  nominated  a  sub- 
prefect  at  Castel-Sarrazin,  the  Government  needing  a 
clever  pen  for  the  drawing-up  of  its  proclamations. 

Zola  was  greatly  helped,  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  he  was  engaged  on  a  novel  dealing  with 
the  war  and  with  Sedan,  by  people  in  all  parts  of 
France.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  he  showed 
me  a  quantity  of  letters  and  manuscript  accounts 
written  by  people  who  had  been  present  at  the  battle, 
and  sent  to  him  to  make  any  use  of  that  he  thought  fit. 
'  That  is  excellent  material,'  he  remarked  ;  '  indeed, 
the  best,  because  it  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
else.  See  here  :  "  Anecdotal  Account  of  the  battle 
of  Sedan,"  sent  me  by  a  gentleman  who  is  now  pro- 
fessor at  one  of  the  universities  in  the  South  of 
France.  And  look  at  this  long,  ill-spelt  letter,  which 
comes  to  me  from  a  gamekeeper  in  the  North,  in 
which  he  gives  me  a  full  account  of  the  battle  as  it 
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impressed  him — he  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
Seventh  Corps  d'Armee.  I  have  masses  of  such  docu- 
ments, and  it  was  my  duty  to  go  through  everything 
that  could  throw  any  light  on  my  subject.  My  labour 
has  been  one  of  reconciliation  of  divergent  statements 
in  the  first  place,  and  of  condensation  in  the  second. 
I  had  to  reduce  to  one  page  what  I  could  easily  and 
without  prolixity  have  treated  in  a  dozen  pages,  so 
that  with  each  page,  na}',  with  each  sentence,  I  have 
been  confronted  with  the  question  what  to  leave  out 
and  what  to  say.  Then,  when  each  page  was  written, 
I  began  to  torture  myself  with  the  doubt  whether 
I  had  left  unsaid  things  that  I  ought  to  have  said ; 
whether  I  had  sacrificed  good  to  inferior  material.' 

In  the  course  of  the  same  conversation,  M.  Zola 
again  claimed  for  this  novel  also  that  it  was  a  work 
of  scientific  interest,  describing  'La  Debacle'  as  a 
document  on  the  psychology  of  France  in  1870,  in 
the  form  of  a  very  precise  and  accurate  relation  of 
a  series  of  historical  facts,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the 
form  of  a  realistic  historical  novel.  This,  he  said, 
accounted  for  the  enormous  number  of  characters  in 
the  book,  each  character  representing  one  etat  ddme 
psychologique  of  the  France  of  that  period.  '  If  my 
work  be  well  done,'  he  added,  '  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  understand  what  was  in  men's  minds,  and  what 
was  the  bent  of  the  thoughts  of  men;  what  they 
thought,  and  how  they  thought  at  that  period.' 
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Zola  chose  tlie  battle  of  Sedan  for  the  finale 
of  his  series,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  brusque 
termination  of  the  Second  Empire  upset  the  original 
plan  of  his  novels,  forcing  him  to  crowd  into  a  very 
short  period  acts  and  developments  of  character 
which  should  have  extended  over  a  much  longer 
time.  But  he  had  to  remain  faithful  to  his  original 
intention  of  devoting  the  series  to  the  description  of 
life  under  the  Second  Empire,  and  to  close  the  series 
with  the  close  of  the  Empire.  Whilst  he  was  writing 
*Le  Docteur  Pascal,'  I  on  one  occasion  asked  him 
whether  this  book  would  contain  any  explanation  of 
the  many  chronological  errors  which  every  reader  of 
the  series  has  noticed,  and  which  were  commented 
upon  in  *  La  Nouvelle  Eevue '  by  Madame  Adam, 
who  pointed  out  that  the  characters  of  the  '  Eougon- 
Macquart '  series  in  general,  and  '  Nana  '  in  particular, 
accomplish  in  the  same  epoch,  and  in  a  very  few  years 
only,  what  reasonably  and  in  actual  life  would  take 
much  longer.  To  this  Zola  answered  that  he  admitted 
this  critique,  and  could  not  help  it.  When  he  began 
his  work  on  this  series — that  is  to  say,  in  1868 — and 
began  his  first  researches  on  atavism,  the  Second 
Empire  was  in  full  prosperity,  and  he  could  not  fore- 
see its  downfall.  •  I  thought  that  it  would  last,  and 
the  ages  of  my  different  characters  had  been  fixed 
with  the  thought  that  the  Empire  would  last,  so  that 
I  could  develop  them  in  some  sort  with  my  own  life. 
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As  it  happened,  many  of  them  had  to  break  their 
noses  against  1870.  Thus  Nana  dies  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  when  by  rights  she  should  have  Hved  to 
be  thirty,  and,  indeed,  acts  and  experiences  what  it  is 
difficuh.  to  conceive  in  the  short  period  of  hfe  allotted 
to  her.  But  my  series  had  to  be  comprised  between 
the  Coup  d'Etat,  as  a  sort  of  glorious  dawn  of  an 
epoch,  and  Sedan,  the  downfall  of  that  epoch  in  fire 
and  blood.  .  .  .  The  limits  of  that  epoch  were  clean- 
cut  as  with  a  knife,  and  I  could  not  allow  any  over- 
stepping of  them.  I  preferred  to  make  chronological 
errors  to  sacrificing  the  fine  finale  of  1870,  which  I 
obtained  in  "  La  Debacle."  ' 

'May  of  1891  was  spent,  the  documents  having 
been  digested,  in  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  war.  As 
Zola  himself  relates  :  '  Having  written  out  the  rough 
draft  of  the  book,  it  became  necessary  to  see  the 
places,  to  study  the  geography  of  the  book,  for  at  that 
period  I  did  not  know  where  my  scenes  were  to  be 
laid,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  or  elsewhere.  So 
with  my  rough  draft  in  my  pocket,  and  with  my  head 
teeming  with  the  shadows  of  my  marionettes,  and 
of  the  things  that  they  were  to  do  and  to  explain,  I 
set  out  for  Eheims,  and  went  carefuUy  over  the  whole 
ground,  driving  from  Eheims  to  Sedan,  and  following 
foot  by  foot  the  road  by  which  the  Seventh  Corps 
d'Armee — already  then  decided  upon  as  the  milieu  in 
which  my  novel  was  to  be  developed — marched  to 
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their  disaster.  During  that  drive  I  picked  up  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  material,  halting  in  farmhouses  and 
in  peasants'  cottages,  and  taking  copious  notes.  Then 
came  Sedan,  and  after  a  careful  study  of  the  place 
and  the  people  I  saw  that  my  novel  must  deal  largel}', 
for  the  full  comprehension  of  the  story,  not  only  with 
the  locality  but  with  the  people  of  the  town.  This 
gave  me  the  bourgeois  of  Sedan,  who  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  my  tale.  Little  by  little  the  geography 
gave  me  also  the  physiology  of  my  book.  Each  new 
place  that  it  became  necessary  to  describe  supplied 
its  types,  its  characters.  So  on  my  return  to 
Paris  I  was  in  an  immense  workshop  or  yard,  sur- 
rounded with  huge  mountains  of  hewn  stones,  mortar, 
and  bricks,  and  all  that  remained  then  to  do  was  to 
build  the  best  structure  that  I  could  from  these 
materials.' 

'  La  Debacle '  gave  Zola  immense  trouble.  I  saw 
him  frequently  during  its  progress,  and  he  each  time 
told  me  that  none  of  his  books  had  ever  cost  him  such 
pains.  He  speaks  of  '  my  terrible  book '  in  a  letter 
dated  Medan,  July  8,  1891.  'I  am  working  violently 
here,'  he  writes, '  to  begin  upon  my  terrible  book ;  and 
I  think  that,  all  the  documents  being  almost  digested, 
I  shall  be  able  to  set  about  writing  it  in  a  few  days.' 

The  immense  success  of  this  remarkable  book 
exceeded  that  of  all  the  previous  novels  of  the 
series.      The    180th   edition  was  the  other  day  on 
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sale  in  Paris,  and  fresh  editions  are  in  readiness  to 
meet  the  demand.  The  pubhcation  of  '  La  Debacle ' 
in  book  form  was  quite  a  national  event,  and  created 
a  sensation  all  over  Europe. 

Zola  had,  however,  hardly  finished  with  the  last 
proofs  of  this  book  when  he  was  preparing  for  the 
next,  which  was  to  be  a  kind  of  epilogue  or  apology 
for  the  whole  series.  This  was  '  Le  Docteur  Pascal.' 
For  this  little  documentation  was  needed,  and  for 
once  Zola  confessed  that  he  took  a  real  pleasure  in 
^\Titing  it.  '  I  am  quite  happy  in  my  work  on  "  Le 
Docteur  Pascal," '  he  said  to  me  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation.  '  It  amuses  me.  I  don't  suppose  that 
the  public  in  England  will  understand  this  ;  but  it 
amuses  me  because  in  it  I  am  able  to  defend  myself 
against  all  the  accusations  that  have  been  brought 
against  me.  Pascal's  work  on  the  members  of  the 
family  is  in  small  what  I  have  attempted  to  do  on 
humanity — to  show  all,  so  that  all  may  be  cured.  It 
is  not  a  book  which,  like  "  La  Debacle,''  will  stir  the 
passions  of  the  mob.  It  is  a  scientific  work,  the 
logical  deduction  and  conclusion  of  all  my  preceding 
volumes ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  my  speech  for 
the  defence  before  the  court  of  public  opinion  of  all 
that  I  have  done.  It  is  the  revendication  of  the 
work  that,  commenced  twenty-four — nay,  twenty-five 
— years  ago,  is  now  so  near  to  its  end.  That  cir- 
cumstance, by  the  way,  is  another  thing  which  gives 
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me  cause  to  be  glad.  I  have  done — or,  rather,  in 
-another  month  shall  have  done — what  I  determined 
to  do,  and  it  is  not  given  to  all  authors  to  carry 
•out  to  the  very  end  a  plan  of  the  magnitude  of 
mine.  But  perhaps  my  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
book  consists  in  the  fact  that,  with  Doctor  Pascal 
for  a  mouthpiece,  I  am  able  to  vindicate  myself  and 
to  justify  myself,  and  to  defend  my  long  series 
'Of  novels.  People,  especially  abroad,  have  accused 
me  of  being  a  pornographer.  This  I  shall  refute 
through  Pascal.  It  has  been  said  that  all  my 
characters  are  rascals — people  of  bad  lives.  Pascal 
will  explain  that  this  is  not  so.  Zola  has  been 
'Charged  with  a  lack  of  tender-heartedness.  Pascal 
will  show  that  this  is  not  so.  And  he  will  do  more 
than  this.  In  defending  my  work  against  the 
accusations  brought  against  it  he  will  sum  up  the 
whole  theory  of  atavism,  which  is  the  scientific 
problem  which  is  the  mainspring  of  the  whole 
"  Eougon-Macquart  "  series.  He  will  have  for  the 
purpose  of  his  exposition  of  this  theory  a  family  of 
five  generations,  composed  of  members  of  the  most 
various  professions — soldiers,  priests,  men  of  purse, 
painters,  j^easants — a  whole  section  of  society,  each 
separate  and  distinct  in  character,  but  all  united  by 
the  common  bond  of  atavism.  The  novel  will  be  a 
sermon  on  atavism,  and  will  establish  my  theory  that 
the    day    that   men   shall   know  how  to  master  its 
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influence  they  will  be  what  they  are  not — masters  of 
their  own  destinies.  And  the  conclusion  of  it  all 
will  be  the  philosophical  one,  which  I  have  sought 
ever  since  the  day  on  which  I  first  took  pen  in  hand 
to  write  the  series,  that  we  should  have  faith  in  life 
and  confidence  in  Nature — not  Eousseau's  Nature,  by 
the  way — yes,  that  in  spite  of  all  that  is  sordid  and 
cruel  and  ugly  and  incomprehensible  in  Nature,  in 
spite  of  all  the  suffering  and  injustice  of  life,  in  spite 
of  all  that  is  bad  and  seems  irremediable  in  the 
world,  we  should  preserve  confidence  in  Nature ; 
that  we  should  stake  our  hopes  on  effort  and  on 
work ;  and  that  surely,  though  we  may  not  see  it,  we 
are  pushing  forward  towards  a  certain  end  and 
object ;  that  there  is  a  field  of  hope  in  Nature,  and  that 
good  will  come  out  of  all  that  is  so  bad  ;  that  justice 
will  emerge  from  the  slough  of  injustice  ;  that  a  day 
of  beauty  will  dawn  after  a  night  of  hideous  dark- 
ness ;  and  that  the  result  of  all  our  efforts  and  our 
pains  must  surely  be  one  that  will  reward  the  one 
and  compensate  for  the  other.  Thus,  the  last 
scene  of  the  book  is  a  mother  nursing  a  baby  at  her 
breast.  Indeed,  the  last  forty  pages  of  my  book  are 
a  description  of  a  mother  giving  suck  to  her  child. 
This  child  is  the  offshoot,  the  sole  offspring  of  all 
those  characters  with  whom  the  reader  of  the  series 
is  acquainted.  Perhaps — it  is  indicated  that  there 
is  hope  for  this — ^he  may  be  its  regenerator.     This 
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•child  is  the  one  green  shoot  on  the  top  of  an  old  and 
decayed  tree,  and  it  may  be — I  say  it  may  be — that 
from  this  tiny  shoot  a  splendid  new  growth  may 
spring,  full  of  life  and  health  and  beauty.' 

'Doctor  Pascal'  was  published  in  June  of  tliis 
year,  after  having  appeared  in  serial  form  in  a 
weekly  periodical  entitled  '  La  Eevue  Hebdoniadaire.' 
Simultaneously  there  was  published  in  England  an 
excellent  translation  by  Mr.  Ernest  VizeteUy  nnder 
the  same  title,  which  appeared  in  serial  form  in  the 
'  Weekly  Times  and  Echo,'  and  in  book  form  through 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus. 

To  celebrate  the  concluding  volume  of  the  series 
:a  dejeuner  was  given  to  Emile  Zola  by  his  publishers, 
Messrs.  Charpentier  &  Fasquelle.  It  took  place  at  a 
restaurant  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  was  attended  by  everybody  of  note  in 
Paris.  It  was  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  neither 
De  Goncourt  nor  Alphonse  Daudet,  nor  any  other 
of  the  former  company  were  present.  The  dejeuner 
was  a  very  gay  one,  and  the  speeches  with  which  it 
terminated  were  highly  interesting.  Charpentier 
first  spoke,  proposing  the  health  of  the  hero  of  the 
day,  and  alluding  in  very  delicate  terms  to  Zola's 
former  struggles.  The  moment  was  an  affecting  one, 
and  it  was  seen  that  Madame  Zola's  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears.  Zola,  in  replying,  paid  the  highest 
tribute  to  his  publisher,  and,  addressing  him  as  '  old 
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friend,'  declared  that  he  liad  worked  as  hard  at  the 
triumph  of  the  '  Eougon-Macquart '  series  as  he  him 
self.  '  For,'  he  said,  '  if  I  have  not  ceased  to  write, 
you  have  not  ceased  to  publish.'  Eeferring  to  their 
business  relations,  he  asked,  '  Was  there  ever  a  con- 
tract between  us?  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know 
that  never  since  the  first  has  even  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a  difficulty  been  between  us.'  The  next 
speech  was  by  CatuUe  Mendes,  who,  reminding  Zola 
of  the  early  quarrels  between  the  Parnassians  and 
the  Naturahsts,  declared  that,  whilst  he  must  still 
continue  to  consider  poetry,  as  compared  to  the 
novel,  infinitely  superior  as  an  art,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  describe  Zola  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
contemporary  glories  of  France.  Zola  replied  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  always  considered  Mendes  as  a  perfect 
artist  and  a  good  friend,  and  that  as  to  the  early 
quarrels  to  which  allusion  had  been  made,  why  should 
they  be  remembered,  seeing  that  '  we  find  ourselves 
hand  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  road.'  Other  speeches 
followed,  Zola  drinking  one  health  to  '  Work.'  '  For,' 
he  said,  '  since  one  must  drink  to  something,  let  me 
return  to  my  old  hobby,  which  is  that  true  happiness 
lies  in  work.'  General  Yung,  who  was  present,  made 
rather  a  point  by  rising  and  saying,  '  M.  Zola,  you 
have  written  "  La  Debacle."  Let  us  hope  that  you 
will  write  "  La  Victoire." '  '  That  is  your  affair,' 
answered  Zola,  and  sat  dovm. 
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M.  Poincare,  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  was  also 
present,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  he  had  the  inten- 
tion of  presenting  Zola  after  the  banquet  with  the 
rosette  of  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  This 
decoration  was  afterwards  conferred  on  Zola  on 
July  14  following,  a  circumstance  which  provoked  a 
violent  attack  from  Drumont  in  an  article  in  the 
'  Libre  Parole,'  and  even  evoked  a  somewhat  spiteful 
criticism  from  Eochefort.  These  attacks  left  Zola 
very  calm  in  the  serenity  of  his  triumph,  just  as,  when 
some  years  previously  he  had  been  created  a  Knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  protestation  of  his  self- 
styled  '  school'  against  his  acceptance  of  this  honour 
had  left  him  indifferent. 

He  is  now  preparing  his  book  on  'Lourdes,' 
which  he  began  to  write  in  October,  after  his  visit 
to  London,  to  attend  the  annual  Conference  of  the 
Institute  of  Journalists.  This  book  will  be  published 
simultaneously  in  Paris,  London,  and  Few  York, 
having  been  purchased  for  America  by  Gordon 
Bennett,  who  paid  Zola  800/.  for  the  American  serial 
rights  alone  of  the  tale. 

It  wiU  be  best  understood  to  what  a  magnitude  of 
financial  success  the  starving  poet  of  the  rue  Soufl9.ot 
has  reached  when  it  is  stated  that,  not  long  since, 
a  Parisian  speculator  offered  him  20,000/.  down  for 
the  three  novels  that  are  to  be  written,  'Lourdes,' 
'  Paris,'  and  '  Eome,'  although  not  a  line  of  any  one 
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of  them  was  yet  in  existence — and  that  Zola  preferred 
to  refuse  this  offer. 

Zola  has  realised  all  his  ambitions  save  that  of 
success  as  a  dramatist,  and  that  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  present  ambition  of 
attaining  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy  will  also  be 
realised.  To  the  discussion  of  his  chance  of  the  same, 
and  also  the  way  in  which  this  ambition  of  his  is 
considered  by  those  most  directly  concerned,  the  two 
concluding  chapters  of  this  book  have  been  devoted. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

AN    UNREALISED   AMBITION 

In  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  M.  Zola  in 
November  1890,  he  explained  to  me  at  some  length 
not  only  his  private  reasons  for  desiring  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  but  his  opinions  on  the 
utility  of  that  institution.  This  conversation  I  now 
reproduce. 

M.  Zola  began  by  saying  that  if  the  French 
Academy  did  not  exist,  he  should  be  the  first  person 
to  protest  against  the  establishment  of  any  such 
institution.  '  The  French  Academy  owes  all  that  it 
possesses  in  the  way  of  weight,  attraction,  and  in- 
fluence to  its  tradition.  It  is  one  of  the  institutions 
of  France,  and  has  the  gloriole  of  its  age  about  its 
head.  The  Academy,'  he  continued,  'renders  services 
in  two  ways.  It  confers  lustre  on  a  certain  number  of 
mediocrities,  and  it  consecrates  the  talents  of  a  certain 
number  of  writers  about  whose  merits  the  public  mind 
is  in  doubt.  It  settles  certain  literary  disputes.  And 
besides  that,  the  Academy  gives  us  what  men  of 
letters  no  less  than  all  other  men  desire  in  this  life — 
that  is  to  say,  enjoyment.     Our  enjoyment  as  men  of 
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letters  is  to  know  ourselves  famous,  to  anticipate 
posterity,  to  have  to-day  the  privilege  and  the 
pleasure  of  fame.  Life  is  for  enjoyment  also.  For 
mere  living  a  man  could  exist  on  bread  and  the 
simplest  dishes  of  meat ;  but  it  is  not  mere  existence 
that  a  man  desires — it  is  a  certain  refinement  of  life, 
a  certain  measure  of  enjoyment,  and  so  cookery 
with  all  its  refinements  flourishes.  And  it  is  with 
this  desire  for  triumph  and  enjoyment,  and  for  this 
reward  in  my  lifetime,  that  T  am  anxious  to  enter  the 
Academy,  but  by  no  means  for  them  alone.  My 
chief  reason  is  to  obtain  for  the  naturalist  novel  a 
consecration  that  it  has  never  yet  obtained.  I  am  in 
some  sort  the  literary  heir  and  successor  of  a  number 
of  men  of  letters  who  all,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
have  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Academy. 
It  is  their  battle  as  much  as  my  own  that  I  am 
fighting :  Balzac,  who  was  refused  over  and  over 
again;  Flaubert,  who  died  before  his  election 
could  be  compassed ;  De  Goncourt,  who  withdrew ; 
Daudet,  who  is  sulking.  You  see  that  of  all  the 
novelists  of  a  certain  school  I  alone  am  left  to  carry 
out  the  fifjht  for  the  definite  consecration  of  a 
certain  class  of  literature,  about  which,  so  far,  that 
consecration  not  having  yet  been  bestowed,  the 
public  mind  is  still  in  doubt  whether  to  approve  or 
to  condemn.  And  then  there  is  another  thing  that 
prompts  me,  who  am  otherwise  indifferent  to  honours 
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and  glory,  to  go  on  pushing  my  candidature  against 
my  own  inclinations.  As  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, I  should  greatly  prefer  the  quiet  of  some 
secluded  corner.  But  I  feel  that  the  novel,  as  a  form 
of  literature,  has  not  been  treated  by  the  French 
Academy  as  it  deserves  to  be  treated.  The  attitude 
of  the  Academy  has  all  along  been  unjust  towards 
what  is  nowadays  one  of  the  highest  forms,  if  not  the 
highest  form,  of  literary  expression.  The  novel  is 
to-day  the  form  that  is  chosen  for  the  exposition 
of  every  kind  of  thought.  From  the  pigmy  that  it 
was  in  the  last  century,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  thing 
of  monstrous  size.  The  Academy  still  seems  to  look 
upon  it  as  it  was  looked  upon  in  the  last  century, 
when  the  novel  had  a  very  humble  place  at  the  table 
of  the  literary  banquet,  a  place  somewhere  between 
the  eclogue  or  idyl  and  the  fable.  The  French 
Academy  will  not  recognise  the  place  that  the  novel 
has  taken  in  literature,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
expression  of  everything  that  is  said  and  of  everything 
that  is  thought.  Just  consider  the  composition  of 
the  French  Academy,  the  list  of  Academicians,  and 
tell  me  whether  the  novel,  the  gigantic  modern  novel, 
is  fairly  represented.  Is  not  the  Academy  of  1890 
as  unjust  in  its  treatment  of  the  novel  as  ever  the  old 
Academy  was,  which  during  the  last  century  did  not 
open  its  doors  to  a  single  novelist,  and  only  began 
with    Merimee  ?     How    many   novelists    sit   in  the 
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Academy  to-day?  Are  there  more  than  three? 
There  is  Feuillet  and  CherbuHez  and  Marmier,  and 
that  is  all.  Is  that  a  fair  proportion  of  representa- 
tion to  accord  to  the  form  of  literature  which  is  as 
much  the  literary  form  of  the  nineteenth  century  as 
the  tragedy  was  of  the  last  century  ?  I  say  it  is  not ; 
and  having  the  novel's  cause  and  the  novel's  dignity  at 
heart,  I  persist,  and  shall  persist.  Is  it  fair  that  there 
should  be  only  three  novelists  in  an  assembly  which 
counts  I  do  not  know  how  many  dramatic  authors  ? 
Why  should  dramatic  art  be  so  fully  represented 
that  even  vaudevillistes  have  been  admitted  ?  You 
might  search  Paris  through  without  being  able  to 
find  one  dramatic  author  who  has  been  passed  over, 
unless  you  except  Henri  Becque  and  Georges  Ohnet, 
who  is  rather  a  novelist  than  a  playwright.  The 
Academy  shows  by  this  that  she  stiU  clings  to  the 
last-century  estimations  of  the  values  of  the  different 
literary  forms.' 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  since  this  conversation 
took  place  another  novelist,  at  least,  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Academy,  and  that  is  Pierre  Loti. 

I  continued  the  conversation  on  this  occasion  by 
asking  M.  Zola  what  were  his  prospects  of  success. 
He  said, '  Oh,  I  am  not  sanguine  of  immediate  or  in- 
deed of  eventual  success.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
that  at  next  month's  election  M.  de  Freycinet  wiU  be 
elected.     [Such,  indeed,  was  the  case.]     In  fact,  I  am 
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quite  sure  of  it.  He  is  just  the  man  they  want, 
because,  being  outside  our  literary  quarrels,  and 
being,  by  the  traditions  of  the  Academy,  eligible  as 
a  politician,  they  can  get  out  of  the  difficulty  of 
choosing  between  us  all  by  electing  him.  You  see,  I 
have  no  illusions  on  what  awaits  my  application  this 
time.  But  that  is  no  matter.  I  shall  offer  myself 
again  and  again,  so  that  my  suit  against  the  Academy 
may  be  fairly  tried.  I  don't  want  it  to  be  said  here- 
after that  I  did  not  give  them  every  opportunity  of 
admitting  me,  that  I  tried  before  the  time,  that  I 
grew  sulky,  that  I  lost  patience,  and  so  on.  No  ;  the 
Academy  shall  have  every  opportunity  of  admitting 
me.  I  shall  repeat  my  calls  the  number  of  times 
necessary.  I  shall  repeat  my  representations  to  the 
various  Academicians  until  it  would  be  importunity 
to  repeat  them  any  further,  and  then  I  shall  content 
myself  with  leaving  cards  on  them  at  certain  inter- 
vals, so  as  to  show  that  I  am  still  a  candidate  and 
still  court  election.  I  shall  not  tire.  I  am  fifty  now, 
and  in  good  health,  so  that  I  have  time,  and  the 
Academy  has  time  too.  Victor  Hugo,  who  pre- 
sented himself  very  much  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  I  am  doing — that  is  to  say,  w^lio  by  his 
application  for  membership  wished  the  official  con- 
secration to  be  given  to  a  literary  school  of  which  he 
was  the  head  and  the  exponent,  and  which  was  as 
much   discussed,  blamed   by  some  and  praised    by 
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others,  as  ever  the  naturahst  school  of  novel  has 
been — had  to  present  himself  four  times.  Why  should 
1,  then,  hesitate  at  frequent  application  ?  The  can- 
vassing is  not  unpleasant.  There  is  no  indignity 
about  it.  The  days  of  Villemain  are  over.  Ville- 
main,  it  vp"as  said,  used  to  be  disagreeable  to  certain 
candidates  who  called  on  him.  At  the  most,  I 
am  told  here  and  there  that  Monsieur  le  Due  This 
or  Monsieur  le  Comte  That  cannot  receive  me ;  where- 
upon I  ask  when  Monsieur  le  Due  or  Monsieur  le  Comte 
will  be  able  to  receive  me,  leave  my  card,  and  call 
again.  Certainly,  here  and  there  the  reception  is  a 
frigid  one.  The  Academician  is  not  of  my  school, 
and  will  not  by  cordiality  foster  the  hope  that  his 
vote  is  secured  to  me.  But  the  courtesy  of  the 
Academicians  is  very  great,  such  as  is  rarely  met 
with  elsewhere.  And  this  being  so,  the  visits  are 
always  pleasant,  even  when  I  have  to  call  upon  men 
to  whom  in  the  strife  of  the  literary  battle  I  have 
had  to  be  as  cruel  as  death.  The  pohteness  is 
dehghtful,  and  politeness  is  the  first  rule  of  the 
Academician's  conduct.  Thus,  when  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet  has  been  elected,  and  I  go,  as  I  shall  go,  to 
call  upon  him  in  accordance  with  the  obligation  of 
a  personal  visit  on  each  candidate,  I  know  that  the 
minute  my  card  has  been  sent  in  I  shall  be  received 
by  M.  de  Freycinet,  Academician,  who  as  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet.  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  would 
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have   kept   me   waiting   three  hours  in  a  crowded 
chamber.' 

'  Is  it  true,'  I  asked,  '  that  the  Academy,  as 
described  by  Alphonse  Daudet  in  his  novel,  is 
a  hotbed  of  intrigue — pohtical,  social,  and  so 
forth?' 

'  In  a  certain  sense  it  is,'  answered  M,  Zola, 
*  although  since  the  days  of  Thiers  and  of  Guizot, 
who  having  fallen  from  power  in  the  State  amused 
themselves  by  continuing  the  art  of  government  in 
the  Academy,  there  have  been  great  changes,  and 
political  intrigue  may  be  said  to  be  no  longer  carried 
on.  There  are,  as  you  know,  three  parties  in  the 
Academy,  the  so-called  'parti  des  dues,  or  mondain 
set,  the  University  set,  and  the  literary  set,  and 
being  very  fairly  divided  numerically,  each  party  is 
helpless  in  itself,  and  must  secure  the  votes  of  one  of 
the  other  sets  before  it  can  accomplish  any  of  its 
projects.  So  that  there  is  in  a  way  as  much 
scheming  and  plotting  as  at  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
where  the  Centre  coquets  now  with  the  Eight,  and 
now  with  the  Left.  But  it  is  all  very  harmless  and 
very  domestic  intriguing.' 

'  And  is  it  true  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  wire- 
pulling for  the  election  of  candidates  ?  Do  not 
women  espouse  this  or  that  cause,  and  further  it 
with  all  their  wiles  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  the  women ! '  cried  M.  Zola,  with  a  slight 
shrug  of  his  shoulders.     '  Yes  ;  there  are  women  who 
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do  take  up  this  or  that  cause  and  try  to  make  or  to 
mar  the  election  of  a  candidate.  But  then,  to  what 
does  woman  not  turn  her  hand  ?  It  is  all  trivial  and 
of  no  importance,  and  the  work  of  these  Academician- 
manufacturing  drawing-rooms  amounts  to  practically 
nothing.  All  sorts  of  most  complex  considerations 
and  interests  influence  elections — considerations 
political,  literary  above  all,  social  even.  The  very 
qualifications  of  the  predecessor  who  occupied  the 
y a,C3iTit  fauteiiil  have  much  to  do  with  the  candidate's 
chances  of  filling  his  place.' 

As  will  be  remembered,  about  a  month  after  this 
conversation  took  place  M.  de  Freycinet  was  elected 
in  preference  to  Zola,  to  whom  only  four  votes  were 
accorded  by  the  Immortals.  Since  then  four  other 
elections  have  taken  place,  Pierre  Loti,  De  Bornier, 
Thureau-Dangin,  and  Brunetiere  having  been  elected 
over  M.  Zola's  head.  At  each  fresh  defeat  of  the  chief 
of  the  naturalist  school  the  outcry  of  the  immense 
army  of  his  admirers  and  followers  has  been  loud 
against  the  Academy.  Zola  himself  has  been  very 
philosophical  about  the  matter. 

I  saw  him  after  the  double  election  of  Bornier 
and  Thureau-Dangin,  and  he  then  explained  to  me 
how  his  rejection  was  brought  about,  describing  the 
forces  that  had  worked  for  and  against  his  election. 
As  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  for  many 
years  to  come,  at  least,  these  opposing  forces  will 
not  to  any  great  extent  be  modified,  his  remarks  on 
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his  defeat  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  will  be  read 
with  interest. 

'  It  is  the  word  "  La  Debacle  "  ' — our  conversa- 
tion took  place  some  time  after  the  publication  of 
that  famous  book — '  that  frightened  them,'  said  Zola. 
'  They  would  not  have  the  author  of  a  book  which 
by  its  title  seems  to  be  a  reflection  of  what  is  going 
on  to-day  as  a  consequence  of  the  revelations  anent 
the  Panama  affair.  The  Panama  affair,  you  see,  i& 
to  some  extent  a  dehdcle  also.  Yet,  what  was  there 
in  my  book  beyond  an  immense  desire  to  speak  the 
truth  on  the  history  of  our  disaster — to  give,  as  it 
were,  a  sweep  with  the  broom  in  a  mass  of  filth,, 
which  is  exactly,  be  it  observed,  what  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Eepublic  is  doing  in  this  Panama  affair  ? 
Like  myself,  anent  our  disasters  in  1870-71,  the 
Government  is  trying  to  clean  but  the  stables  of 
Augeas,  to  give  a  vigorous  stroke  with  the  broom 
into  a  heap  of  filth.'  M.  Zola  seemed  in  high  spirits, 
and  not  in  the  least  downcast  over  his  rejection. 

'  I  have  a  great  number  of  opponents  in  the 
Academy,'  he  said.  '  To  begin  with,  there  is  what 
is  called,  though  erroneously  so,  le  parti  des  dues, 
but  which  would  be  better  designated  as  la  DroitCy 
who  number  ten  voices,  and  who  won't  hear  of  me, 
I  am  not  enough  a  society  man,  I  presume,  to  suit 
them.  There  is,  further,  the  clan  of  the  universi- 
taires,  Taine  and  the  rest  of  them,  numbering  from 
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ten  to  twelve  voices  ;  and  to  these  must  be  added 
the  party  which  may  be  described  as  that  of  the 
"  Eevue  des  deux  Mondes,"  numbering  from  five  to  six 
voices.  All  these  people  are  against  me.  My  sup- 
porters are  only  the  ecrivains  purs,  and  even  amongst 
these  there  are  one  or  two,  such  as  the  poet& 
Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Sully  Prudhomme,  who,  by 
reason  of  certain  literary  principles  and  prejudices, 
are  not  very  favourably  disposed  towards  my  can- 
didature. As  a  matter  of  fact,  perhaps  the  only 
warm  supporter  that  I  have  is  M.  Francois  Coppee, 
who  was  kind  enough  to  come  up  from  Nice  for  the 
express  purpose  of  voting  in  my  favour.  The  other 
supporters  of  mine  are  somewhat  lukewarm,  and 
readily  desert  me  at  the  second  ballot,  for,  as  you 
must  have  noticed,  there  is  always  a  great  diminution 
of  votes  o'iven  me  between  the  first  and  the  second 
ballots. 

'  The  whole  truth  is  this  :  the  Academy  refuses 
me  because  of  my  books.  There  is  in  France,  just  as 
there  is  in  England,  a  mass  of  not  very  intelligent 
people  who  are  at  daggers  drawn  with  me  and  my 
literature.  Otherwise,  the  Academy  has  no  objection 
to  make  against  me.  The  Academicians  admit  that 
I  am  a  respectable  man,  that  I  have  no  debts,  that 
I  am  a  brave  bourgeois  whose  private  life  is  decent 
and  honourable,  that  I  don't  make  too  bad  a  figure 
in  a  drawing-room,  and  that  I  dress  just  like  any- 
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body  else.  No ;  it  is  my  books  that  bar  the  way. 
They  are  the  fatal  objection  to  my  election.  I  was 
told  that  many  of  the  Academicians  think  that  my 
•election  would  produce  a  scandal  in  foreign  parts,  so 
that  to  some  extent  I  was  sacrificed  to  the  Puritan 
humbug  of  a  mass  of  foreigners.' 

'  Were  you  not  rather  annoyed,'  I  asked,  '  on 
hearing  of  the  result  ?  Did  you  not  have,  involun- 
tarily and  unconsciously  perhaps,  un  'petit  mouvement 
de  depit?' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  seized 
by  a  great  feeling  of  gaiety.  I  laughed  heartily, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  was  because  of  the 
•defeat  of  Berthelot.  Not  that  I  exulted  in  the  defeat 
■of  Berthelot,  who  is  a  very  illustrious  savant  and 
a  most  distinguished  man,  but  because  his  defeat 
meant  the  defeat  of  a  number  of  people  who,  having 
promised  me  their  support,  had  transferred  it  to  him. 
"This  is  how  the  matter  stood.  At  one  time,  when 
only  Thureau-Dangin  and  myself  were  candidates, 
an  arrangement  was  come  to  between  my  friends  and 
la  Droite  by  which  the  latter  should  be  allowed  to 
elect  Thureau-Dangin,  whilst  my  friends  should  be 
allowed  to  elect  me.  Then  suddenly  M.  Berthelot 
proposed  himself  as  a  candidate.  Now,  amongst  my 
friends  there  were  Academicians  who  were  more 
friends  of  M.  Berthelot  than  friends  of  mine,  and 
who   accordingly   deserted    me    and   broke   up    the 
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arrangement.  So  that,  on  hearing  that  Berthelot 
had  also  been  rejected,  I  couldn't  help  laughing,  as 
I  thought  of  the  defeat  of  those  who  had  deserted 
me.  The  elections  may  be  described  as  a  perfect 
triumph  for  the  droite  or  'parti  des  dues.  The  two 
candidates  that  have  been  elected  are  both  Orleanists 
and  strong  Catholics.  It  is  a  Conservative  victory. 
The  two  elected  candidates  are  historians  of  the 
old  school,  men  of  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe^ 
with  nothing  that  is  young,  nor  ardent,  nor  modern 
about  them.  Bornier  I  know,  and  he  is  a  very 
pleasant  man,  though  very  old-fashioned.  As  for 
Thureau-Dangin,  I  know  nothing  about  him.  I  am 
told  that  he  has  written  several  books  of  history,  but 
I  have  never  read  them.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen 
such  historians  in  Paris.' 

'  You  will  continue,  of  course,  to  present  yourself 
as  candidate  for  the  French  Academy  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Of  course.  How  can  I  do  otherwise  ?  I  never 
give  in.  This  is  the  fourth  time  that  the  Academy 
has  rejected  me,  and  the  fifth  seat  that  has  been 
filled  over  my  head.  I  must  go  on  simply  because 
I  have  gone  so  far.  I  might  possibly  have  with- 
drawn after  my  first  defeat ;  but  it  is  now  too  late. 
I  cannot  admit  myself  to  be  defeated ;  I  am  forced 
to  go  on,  and  go  on  I  shall.  Thus  yesterday,  imme- 
diately after  hearing  of  my  double  defeat,  I  sat  down 
at  once  at  my  table  here  and  wrote  off  to  the  Per- 
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petual  Secretary  to  say  that  I  maintained  ray  candi- 
dature for  the  seat  of  Eenan,  and  that  I  begged  him 
to  register  my  candidature  for  the  seat  of  John 
Lemoinne.  And  so  I  shall  continue.  Each  time  that 
a  vacancy  occurs  I  shall  write  my  little  note  and 
present  myself  as  a  candidate.  I  have  twice  paid 
formal  visits,  and  twice  have  sent  my  card  to  the 
Academicians,  so  that  I  have  done  all  that  politeness 
demands,  and  I  need  now  trouble  myself  no  longer, 
nor  lose  any  more  time  over  the  matter.  Just  my 
little  letter  each  time  that  an  Academician  dies,  and 
as  soon  as  the  usual  month  of  mourning  is  over.  You 
see,  there  is  nothing  very  diflicult  or  onerous  about 
the  course  that  I  intend  to  pursue.  It  may  be  said 
of  it,  as  of  certain  medical  cures,  that  it  can  be 
practised  with  ease  and  comfort  even  when  travelling. 
For  my  axiom  is  that  since  there  is  an  Academy  in 
France  I  ought  to  be  a  member  of  it.  My  little 
letter  each  time,  and  that  is  all.' 

I  suggested  to  M.  Zola  that  to  save  trouble  he 
might  have  these  applications  printed. 

'  No,'  he  answered ;  '  that  would  look  as  if  I 
wanted  to  make  fun  of  them,  which  I  do  not.  I 
want  to  behave  with  perfect,  with  academical  cour- 
tesy, yet  to  insist  on  my  election,  because  I  feel  that 
I  ought  to  be  a  member.  It  is  a  little  literary  and 
artistic  problem  that  I  am  creating  for  the  amusement 
of  our  great-grandchildren.     For  if  in  fifty  years  my 
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works  still  live,  still  have  any  significance,  if  my 
name  has  taken  any  place  in  French  literature, 
people  will  ask  themselves  how  it  was  that  I  was 
never  admitted  to  the  French  Academy.  Nor  will 
the  Academy  be  able  to  reply,  as  in  the  case  of 
Balzac,  "  Because  he  died  too  early ;  "  nor,  as  in  the 
•case  of  Flaubert  and  of  others,  "Because  he  never 
presented  himself."  Zola  will  have  presented  himself 
time  and  time  again,  and  the  Academy  will  have 
refused  him  as  often,  and  it  will  be  for  the  French 
Academy  to  justify  itself  towards  posterity  for  this 
refusal.  Personally,  I  don't  expect  to  be  elected  for 
a  very  long  time  to  come,  if  ever — though  I  shall  go 
on  presenting  myself  as  a  candidate  until  my  death — 
unless  I  happen  to  write  a  book  that  particularly 
pleases  them  all,  or  unless  the  composition  of  the 
Academy  is  changed  de  fond  en  comble.  No  ;  I  have 
come  to  look  upon  the  Academy  as  upon  a  rich 
uncle  in  America,  about  whom  one  says,  "  Perhaps 
some  day  I  shall  inherit  his  money,"  and  to  whom 
one  occasionally  writes  in  consequence  a  nice  little 
note,  just  to  remind  him  of  one's  existence  and  of 
one's  affection.  The  attitude  of  the  Academy 
towards  me  for  years  to  come  will  remain  a  total 
negation  of  my  existence  as  a  writer.  At  each 
election  the  Academicians  will  register  by  their  votes 
against  me  an  idealistic  protestation  against  my 
works.     Cela  durera  tant  que  cela  durera.     You  have 
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but  to  consider  the  men  wlio  have  been  elected  in 
my  place,  or  rather  in  preference  to  me.  Only  one 
man  of  letters  amongst  them,  and  of  that  one  it  i& 
already  said  that  the  Academy  regrets  her  choice,  the 
man  being  hardly  what  one  can  describe  as  un 
homme  academisable.' 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  whether  the  same 
energy  and  perseverance  which  have  already  enabled 
Emile  Zola  to  overcome  so  many  difficulties  in  life 
will  also  enable  him  to  overcome  the  very  evident 
prejudice  that  exists  against  his  admission  to  the 
French  Academy ;  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  it 
will. 
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CHAPTEE  XX 

THE   FRENCH   ACADEMY 

It  is  in  France  the  ambition  of  every  man  of  letters 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Academy  ;  not  that  this 
distinction  carries  with  it  any  commercial  value — for 
a  man's  books  certainly  never  have  sold  better  or 
worse  after  his  election  to  the  French  Academy  than 
before — but  because  honorific  distinctions  are  the 
delight  of  the  Frenchman's  soul,  and  because  such  an 
election  immediately  consecrates  him  the  peer  of  the 
most  considered,  if  not  by  any  means  the  most 
important,  of  his  contemporaries,  closely  or  remotely 
in  touch  with  literature.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  never  has  the  profession  of  letters  been 
held  in  the  low  esteem  in  France  that  for  centuries  it 
was  in  England,  and  to  some  extent  stiU  is.  As 
Eenan  says  in  his  admirable  essay  on  the  '  Histoire 
de  I'Academie  Fran^aise '  written  by  PeUisson  and 
D'Olivet,  '  le  gentilhomme  d'autrefois,  qui  n'eilt  pas 
daigne  recevoir  le  roturier  plus  riclie  que  lui,  traitait 
d'egal  a  egal  I'homme  de  lettres  pauvre.'     In  England, 
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it  may  be  remarked,  the  only  condition  on  which  an 
author  is  allowed  to  enjoy  any  portion  of  public 
respect  is  that  his  metier  or  trade  of  letters  shall  pro- 
duce him  a  revenue  superior  to  the  average  income 
of  the  middle  classes.  In  France  it  was  only,  as 
Kenan  says,  when  letters  were  taken  up  as  a  trade 
that  the  profession  of  literature  began  to  sink  in 
public  estimation :  '  Eut-il  agi  de  la  sorte,'  he  asks, 
referring  to  the  gentilhomme  above,  '  si  la  fonction  de 
I'homme  de  lettres  eut  ete  un  metier  comme  un 
autre  ?  L'opinion,  qui  est  toujours  fondee  en  quelque 
chose,  n'accorde  ce  haut  degre  d'estime  qui  constitue 
la  noblesse  qu'a  ce  qui  ne  rapporte  rien.' 

It  is  indeed  a  patent  of  nobility,  a  brevet  of 
aristocracy,  that  is  conferred  by  admission  to  the 
French  Academy — a  very  rare  distinction,  because  of 
the  extremely  limited  number,  owing  to  the  com- 
position of  the  compagnie  itself,  who  in  one  generation 
can  ever  hope  to  belong  to  it.  And  it  is  consequently 
the  distinction  of  which  the  Frenchman  is  most 
proud,  prouder  even  than  of  the  highest  grades  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  It  is  recorded  of  the  unhappy 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  that  down  at  his  country  house 
of  La  Chesnaye,  where  he  is  being  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  terrible  things  which  resulted  upon 
the  failure  of  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise,  his  only 
regret  is  the  French  Academy.  Again  and  again  the 
poor  old  man  is  seen  to  rise  in  his  chair  and  ask  for 
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his  laurel-embroidered  uniform,  so  that  he  may  be  up 
and  away  and  join  the  illustrious  compagnie.  Of  all 
the  glories  that  life  brought  to  him — his  presidencies 
of  huge  enterprises,  his  relations  and  personal 
friendships  in  all  the  Courts  of  Europe,  his  brilliant 
position  in  Parisian  society — this  membership  of  his 
is  what  he  alone  desires. 

M.  Emile  Zola,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  own 
words,  reproduced  in  another  chapter,  professes  to 
desire  his  admission  to  the  French  Academy,  not  on 
any  grounds  of  personal  distinction,  but  because  his 
election  would  definitely  consecrate  the  particular 
class  of  literature  which  he  to  some  extent  created, 
and  which  he  has  certainly  popularised  in  the  highest 
degree. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  how,  as  long 
as  the  traditions  of  the  past,  at  least,  are  preserved 
in  the  French  Academy,  this  hope  can  ever  be 
realised,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is 
not  the  man  of  letters,  but  the  literature  which  he  has 
produced,  that  to  his  thinking  should  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished. The  very  fact  that  M.  Zola's  books  have 
had  such  immense  sales,  that  in  this  respect  his 
popularity  has  been  definitely  consecrated,  is  perhaps 
the  chiefest  stumbling-block  in  his  way  into  the 
Academy.  Its  membership  was  never  reserved  to 
men  of  letters  exclusively — in  fact,  in  its  earlier  days 
the  proportion  of  writers  to  mere  men  of  the  world 
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was  a  small  one.  It  was  in  these  days,  according  to 
Eenan,  '  le  temps  oil  un  joli  quatrain  fait  par  un 
gentilhomme  etait  un  titre  academique.'  The  pro- 
fessional man  of  letters  never  had  a  place  under  the 
cupola  of  the  Academy.  For,  to  quote  Eenan  again, 
it  has  always  been  held  by  the  Academy  that  if 
letters  are  a  profession — that  is  to  say,  a  money- 
getting  concern — they  are  of  all  professions  the 
lowest  and  the  last.  '  Du  moment,'  writes  Eenan  in 
his  exposition  of  the  guiding  principles  of  the 
academical  mind,  '  que  la  carriere  des  lettres  pent 
etre  embrassee  comme  lucrative,  elle  perd  toute  sa 
noblesse.'  The  chances,  then,  have  always  been 
against  an  author  whose  works  have  sold  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  copies,  and  who  in  conse- 
quence may  by  the  Academy  have  been  considered 
to  be  working  at  letters  not  from  an  elevated  ideal 
of  the  nobility  of  his  occupation,  but  for  the  sake 
of  lucre. 

I  remember  a  long  conversation  that  I  had  on 
one  occasion,  some  time  after  Zola  had  first  pro- 
claimed his  intention  of  applying  for  admission  to 
the  Academy,  with  Taine.  Taine,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, was  one  of  the  Academicians  who  was  most 
opposed  to  Zola's  candidature.  His  remarks  to  me 
on  the  spirit  that  has  always  guided  the  Academy  in 
its  selections  give  the  clearest  comprehension  of  this 
spirit,  and  will  show  what  chances  M.  Zola  may  be 
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considered  to  have  of  eventual  admission  as  long  as 
this  spirit  remains  the  same. 

'  You  must  remember,'  said  M.  Taine,  '  that  the 
Academy  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  literary- 
institution  and  a  club.  Yes,  very  much  of  a  club, 
where  men  of  letters  of  different  schools  can  meet 
on  a  field  of  concihation  and  in  an  atmosphere  of 
tolerance.  A  courtliness  reigns  there  which  else- 
where has  not  survived  the  age  of  courtliness.  The 
courtliness  develops  that  atmosphere  of  tolerance  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  which  is  an  excellent  thing. 
Men  who  disagree  on  every  point  outside,  and  are,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  at  daggers  drawn  else- 
where, meet  there  as  men  meet  at  a  club,  forgetting 
only  the  faults  and  seeing  only  the  good  things  in 
each  other's  work.  And  it  is  an  advantage  to  be 
brought  to  study  what  is  excellent  in  the  work  of 
your  neighbour.  The  Academy,  as  a  club,  is  also  a 
crreat   addition   to   social   life.      Its   value   as   such 

•O 

cannot  be  contested.  It  was  this  feature  of  the 
Academy  that  so  much  attracted  Matthew  Arnold. 
Some  people  may  laugh  at  the  putting  of  literature 
into  powder  and  peruke,  or,  rather,  into  gold- 
embroidered  coats  with  rapiers  at  the  side,  but  it  is 
certainly  an  immense  addition  to  the  prestige  ot 
literature  in  France. 

'  Some  say  that  this  prestige  in  France  would 
have  been  greater,  or,  rather,  would  seem  greater 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  had  certam  men — who,  by 
the  way,  would  have  looked  remarkably  well  in  gold- 
embroidered  coats  with  rapiers  at  their  sides — not 
been  excluded. 

'  That  is  an  unjust  accusation  against  the  Academy. 
Let  us  examine  what  men  have  been  excluded. 
What  well-known  names  can  be  brought  up  against 
us  ?  Moliere,  to  begin  with.  But  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  prejudice  that  existed  at  his  time  against 
actors  ?  How  could  an  actor — for  it  was  the  actor 
that  was  considered  in  his  case,  and  not  the  dramatist 
— ^be  admitted  into  what  was  as  much  a  club  as  a 
literary  institution  ?  The  times,  not  the  Academy  of 
the  time,  should  be  blamed  for  Moliere's  exclusion. 
Then  there  is  Beaumarchais.  But  what  was  Beau- 
marchais'  social  standing  ?  Was  he  not  the  typical 
Bohemian?  Were  there  not  rumours  about  his 
abusing  his  entrees  into  Society?  The  Academi- 
cian had  to  be  above  any  such  reproach,  and  with 
his  talent  his  private  life  had  also  to  be  considered. 
You  have  a  number  of  literary  clubs  in  London. 
Look  at  the  first,  and  ask  yourself  what  chance  of 
admission  a  man  would  have  if  it  were  known  that 
he  was  leading  a  life  which  was  against  the  social 
ethics  of  England,  however  distinguished  he  might 
be  as  a  writer.  Balzac  ?  Well,  there  is  no  name 
whose  absence  from  the  rolls  of  the  Academy  we  all 
more   regret.      But   the   Academy   cannot   well  be 
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blamed  for  this  exclusion.  It  was  Balzac's  untimely 
death  that  excluded  him.  But  for  that  he  would 
assuredly  have  been  admitted.  It  happened,  with 
cruel  misfortune,  just  at  the  very  time  when  he 
had  extricated  himself  from  those  troubles  which 
had  rendered  his  admission  before  a  difficult  matter. 
Had  he  lived  a  year  or  two  longer  he  would  surely 
have  been  admitted.  Then  there  is  Flaubert,  another 
name  that  we  miss,  and  with  the  keenest  regret: 
Flaubert,  the  author  of  the  greatest  novel  that  has 
been  written  in  France  since  Balzac's  death.  But  in 
Flaubert's  case,  again,  it  was  death  that  barred  the 
door  of  the  Academy.  Dumas  fere  ?  Ah,  poor 
Dumas  !  An  immense  genius,  but  not  possible  as  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  It  would  not  have 
been  his  place,  nor  would  he  have  been  at  ease  there. 
Dumas  had  much  of  the  negro  in  his  exuberant 
temperament — a  Bacchus,  a  Silenus,  a  volcano,  a 
fountain  a  jet  continu,  making  fortunes  and  devouring 
them,  producing  books  by  the  hundred,  taking  here 
and  giving  there,  at  rest  never,  a  spirit  of  unrest  if 
ever  there  was  one.  He  was  a  man  whom  it  was 
most  difficult  to  admit  to  an  institution  where  a 
certain  equanimity  of  temperament  is  an  indispen- 
sable qualification.  Don't  forget  that  the  Academy  is 
a  club,  and  that  at  a  club  exuberances  must  be  toned 
down,  a  certain  rapport  must  be  established  among 
the  members.     Look  how  utterly  poor  Eugene  Sue 
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failed  as  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club.     A  man  may 
be  a  great  and  most  admirable  genius,  and  yet  not  be 
suited  for  the  membership  of  a  club.     And  at  the 
Academy  a  man  whose  nature  will  not  allow  him  to 
tone   down   his    individuality   sufficiently   to   bring 
himself  into  harmony  with  the  other  members  of  his 
club,  is  not  a  man  to  be  made  a  member.     There  are 
several  men  who,  having  entered  the  Academy,  could 
never  make  themselves  at  home  there.     The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place   could  never  agree  with  them. 
Look  at  Victor  Hugo,  who  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  came  to  the  Academy  once  or  twice,  only, 
each  year.     He  was  not  at  home   in  a  club  where 
the  greatest  equality  reigns.     Accustomed  to  being 
treated  as  an  idol  at  home  and  outside,  he  felt  utterly 
out  of  place   in   such   an   assembly.     When  people 
accuse  the  Academy  of  excluding  such-and-such   a 
man  they  forget  its  dual  character,  and  see  only  the 
hterary  institution  where  the  club  co-exists.     Every 
club  has  certain  principles  by  which  it  is  guided  in 
the  selection  of  its  members.     Why  was  Theophile 
Gautier    excluded  ? — Theophile    Gautier,    whom     I 
can  remember   sitting  just   where   you   are   sitting 
now,  and  asking  me  that  very  same  question.     Do 
you  suppose  that  in  excluding  him  there  was  a  single 
Academician  who  was   blind  to  his   literary  excel- 
lence?     Not   one.      But   it  was   known   that  poor 
Gautier  led  a  most  irregular  life,  was  always  in  debt, 
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and  had  connections  of  which  the  world  did  not 
approve.  As  a  group  of  literary  men  we  bowed  to 
the  genius  ;  as  a  circle  of  men  of  the  world  and  of 
gentlemen  we  closed  the  door  against  him.  To  say- 
that  we  are  hypercritical  or  over-exacting  in  our 
selections  is  most  unjust.  Let  a  man  fulfil  certain 
conditions,  and  his  admission,  if  time  and  place  be 
favourable,  is  assured.  Look  at  Maitre  Eousse, 
whose  literary  product  consisted  of  about  sixty  pages 
of  prose.  We  needed  no  more  than  these  sixty 
pages  to  prove  to  us  that  from  a  literary  standpoint 
he  was  as  eligible  as  from  a  social  point  of  view 
he  was  a  desirable  inmate  of  the  French  Academy. 
We  are  prepared  to  admit  any  man  on  the  sight  of 
merely  two  pages  of  his  work,  all  the  other  con- 
ditions being  fulfilled.  But  they  must  be  fulfilled. 
It  is  a  sine  qud  non.  We  must  be  satisfied  that  he 
knows  the  French  language,  for  which  the  sight  of 
two  pages  suffices,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  that  his 
way  of  life  qualifies  him  for  membership  with  men 
against  whom  no  reproach  can  be  made  by  the  world.' 
From  the  foregoing  remarks  of  the  Academi- 
cian who  was,  perhaps,  the  most  opposed  of  any  of 
the  compagnie  to  the  admission  of  M.  Zola,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  latter  is  right  in  saying  that  it  is  his 
books,  and  his  books  alone,  that  bar  his  entrance  to 
the  French  Academy.  For  Taine  himself  would  have 
admitted  that  Zola  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  member- 
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ship  on  which,  in  the  recorded  conversation,  the 
hostile  Academician  dwelt  at  such  length.  His  life 
is  orderly  and  quiet,  his  manners  are  polite,  his 
temperament  is  quiet  and  reserved.  But  his  books — 
his  books !  It  should  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
principal  functions  of  the  French  Academy — here  I 
am  again  quoting  from  what  Taine  said  to  me  on 
that  occasion — is  to  play  the  watch-dog  over  the 
French  language,  acting  as  a  brake  on  its  too  rapid 
development. 

'  The  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,'  continued  M, 
Taine,  '  our  much  mocked-at  Dictionary,  is  a  veri- 
table bulwark  against  the  army  of  neologisms  that 
assail  the  tongue.'  Eenan  also,  in  the  paper  above 
referred  to,  dwelt  upon  this  function  of  the  French 
Academy.  '  D'ailleurs,'  he  writes,  '  se  rappeler  que 
I'un  des  objets  de  la  fondation  de  1' Academic  etait 
de  purger  la  langue  des  scories  que  le  pedantisme 
de  I'ecole  et  du  barreau  y  avaient  introduites,  ecrire 
comme  les  gens  qui  parlaient  bien,  voilk  ce  qu'elle 
essay  ait  d'enseigner  par  ses  exemples  et  ses  le9ons. 
II  etait  done  essentiel  qu'elle  fit  une  large  part 
dans  son  sein  aux  hommes  qui  representaient  le  ton 
de  bonne  compagnie.' 

Well,  if  this  be  still  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  if  this  tradition  be  still  pre- 
served, it  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  when  one  re- 
members certain  passages  in  '  La  Terre,'  in  '  Nana,'  in 
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'  L'Assommoir '  above  all,  or  indeed  when  one  con- 
siders any  one  of  these  books  from  a  philological 
point  of  view,  why  the  Academy  should  turn  so 
cold  a  shoulder  on  their  author.  And,  strangely 
enough,  Zola  takes  especial  pride  in  '  L'Assommoir,* 
in  the  writing  of  which  he  largely  consulted  Alfred 
Delvau's  '  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Verte,'  or  slang 
dictionary,  as  a  philological  work  ;  writing,  as  he  does, 
in  the  Preface  to  this  book : — 

'  L'Assommoir  est  k  coup  sur  le  plus  chaste  de 
mes  livres.  Souvent  j'ai  du  toucher  a  des  plaies 
autrement  epouvantables.  La  forme  seule  a  effare. 
On  s'est  fache  contre  les  mots.  Mon  crime  est  d' avoir 
eu  la  curiosite  litteraire  de  ramasser  et  de  couler  dans 
un  moule  tres  travaille  la  langue  du  peuple.  Ah !  la 
forme  !  la  est  le  grand  crime !  Des  dictionnaires  de 
cette  langue  existent  pourtant,  des  lettres  I'etudient 
et  jouissent  de  sa  verdeur,  de  I'imprevu  et  de  la 
force  de  ses  images.  EUe  est  un  regal  pour  les  gram- 
mairiens  fureteurs.  N'importe,  personne  n'a  entrevu 
que  ma  volonte  etait  de  faire  un  travail  purement 
philologique,  que  je  crois  d'un  vif  interet  historique 
et  sociale.' 

'  On  s'est  fache  contre  les  mots,'  I  believe  that  if 
the  truth  were  known  this  fact  would  explain  the 
hostility  of  the  French  Academy  against  Emile  Zola. 

Even  Fran9ois  Coppee,  admitted  by  Zola  himself 
to  be  his  warmest  supporter  in  the  Academy,  insisted. 
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in  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  him  at  his  house  in 
the  rue  Oudin,  on  this  abhorrence  of  the  Acade- 
micians of  anything  that  at  all  approaches  the  langue 
verte,  or  argot.  '  As  a  matter  of  fact,'  he  said, '  we 
Academicians,  for  all  the  glory  of  our  palm-leaved 
coats  and  swords,  are  after  all  but  the  mere  greffiers- 
scribes  of  the  transformations  of  the  French  language. 
It  is  our  duty,  and  almost  our  only  duty,  to  register 
such  new  words  as  have  stood  the  test  of  a  certain 
number  of  years  of  usage,  and  to  eliminate  slang. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  word  pschuit  a  while  ago 
was  so  much  the  general  expression  for  the  word 
■elegant  that  everyone  thought  that  the  day  would 
come  when  it  too  would  be  admitted  to  that  '  Alma- 
nac de  Gotha '  of  the  French  language,  the  Dictionary 
■of  the  Academy.  But  time  has  proved  that  the 
-determination  of  the  Academy  with  regard  to  pschutt 
was  right,  for  it  is  a  word  that  one  never  hears  now 
except  amongst  those  who  cling  to  any  silly  slang 
word  that  they  may  have  learned.' 

Again  :  '  The  Academy  has  never  influenced  a 
single  writer  for  good  or  for  bad.  All  it  has  done  is 
to  supply  the  writer  with  the  words  that  he  may  use 
without  the  reproach  of  using  slang.  It  has  fitted 
him  with  the  sword,  as  it  were  ;  it  has  not  taught  him 
how  to  fence,  and  has  never  wished  to  teach  him.' 

Speaking  on  the  distribution  of  prizes,  M.  Coppee 
said  in  reference  to  a  volume  of  poems  by  Gabriel 
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Vicaire,  which  had  recently  been  crowned  by  the 
Academy,  that  though  they  had  found  something  to 
condemn  in  the  way  of  too  passionate  utterance,  the 
beauty  of  its  style  had  prevailed,  and  the  book  had 
been  crowned.  This  is  another  proof  that  it  is 
style  and  use  of  language  rather  than  subject  or  doc- 
trine that  the  Academy  considers  in  passing  judg- 
ment on  a  work  of  Uterature  or  on  a  literary  man. 
It  may  be  noted,  too,  en  passant,  that  for  some  years 
past  Emile  Zola  has  not  repeated  any  of  his  philo- 
logical experiments.  '  La  Debacle,'  for  instance,  or 
'  Le  Docteur  Pascal,'  do  not  contain  many  words,  if 
any,  which  could  not  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of 
the  French  Academy. 

I  took  the  opportunity,  when  conversing  with 
Francois  Coppee  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
Academy,  to  ask  him  his  opinion  on  Emile  Zola's 
candidature,  which  he  gave  in  connection  with  a 
question  of  mine  as  to  the  dignity  or  indignity  of 
personal  candidature  and  canvassing.  '  As  regards 
the  indignity  of  personal  candidature,'  he  said, '  there 
is  nothing  more  unjust  than  to  lay  the  blame  of  this 
on  the  Academy.  Why,  one  of  the  first  rules  of 
the  Academy  statute-book  is :  All  personal  visits  to 
Academicians  by  candidates  are  forbidden.  But  that 
is  a  law  which  is  made  to  be  broken.  A  candidate 
who  should  respect  this  law  would  stand  no  chance 
of  election ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  indignity  in  an 
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action  wliicli  is  necessary.  You  desire  to  be  elected, 
and  you  call  on  those  whom  you  think  may  support 
you.  There  is  nothing  more  natural  than  that.  And, 
of  course,  we  canvass.  Thus,  I  am  myself  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  candidature  of  Emile  Zola,  and  when 
he  was  put  up  for  the  Academy  I  went  to  all  my 
colleagues  and  said,  "  Here  is  a  man  of  gigantic  in- 
tellect ;  we  must  admit  him."  But  each  voted  accord- 
ing to  his  own  opinion,  and  Zola  only  received  four 
votes.' 

Some  days  after  my  conversation  with  Francois 
Coppee,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  French  Academy,  I 
met  M.  Pailleron,  also  an  Academician,  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  him  on  the  subject  which  I  was  then 
investigating.  M.  Pailleron  being  certainly  one  of  those 
who  from  the  outset  have  voted  against  Zola's  candi- 
dature, and  who  is  certain  to  continue  doing  so  to  the 
end,  his  remarks  are  pertinent  to  this  examination  of 
the  chances  that  the  latter  has  of  seeing  what  is  now 
the  ambition  of  his  life  realised. 

M.  Pailleron  was  equally  emphatic  on  the  point 
that  the  principal  function  of  the  French  Academy  is 
to  act  as  a  brake  on  the  French  language.  To  quote 
his  own  words :  '  The  Academy  performs  an  impor- 
tant function  in  acting  as  a  brake  on  the  too  rapid 
development  of  the  French  language.  That  is  why  it 
is  so  absurd  to  joke  about  the  eternal  non- completion 
of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy.     How  can  it  ever 
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be  completed  ?  Does  not  the  French  language  change 
day  after  day  ?  The  function  of  the  French  Academy 
— they  are  fools  who  say  the  contrary — is  not  to  fix 
the  French  language,  but  to  take  cognizance  of  its 
gradual  changes.  Words  rapidly  lose  in  value,  es- 
pecially in  this  age  of  exaggeration  in  everything. 
This  is  the  noisy  time  of  journalism,  the  time  of 
sonorous  phrases,  and  a  word  that  a  year  ago  was,  so 
to  speak,  worth  in  emphasis  five  francs,  may  to-day 
be  hardly  worth  twopence  halfpenny.  I  can  remem- 
ber a  time  when  one  would  say  of  a  bad  thing  that  it 
was  bad,  mauvais.  To-day  the  mildest  qualification 
that  we  should  apply  to  the  same  thing  would  be 
the  word  infecte.  And  so  language  develops,  till 
one  wonders  where  our  children  will  find  emphasis 
enough  for  their  purposes.  It  is  to  register  these 
gradual  changes  in  the  language,  to  accept  them  after 
they  have  stood  the  test  of  usage,  that  the  Academy 
is  a  useful  institution.  It  gives  the  haU-mark  to  each 
development  of  the  language.' 

In  answer  to  a  remark  of  mine,  that  surely  good 
men  have  often  been  passed  over  by  the  Academy, 
as,  for  instance,  Balzac  and  Dumas,  M.  Pailleron 
said : — 

'  Certainly,  as  far  as  literary  merit  went,  both 
Balzac  and  Dumas  should  have  been  elected.  The 
objection  against  them  both  was  that  both  were 
bankrupt  traders.     Yes,  both  Dumas  and  Balzac  went 
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into  business  other  than  literature,  and  failed.  The 
Academy  could  not  open  its  doors  to  bankrupt 
traders.  The  French  Academy  can  only  receive  the 
most  honourable.' 

'  Daudet,'    I   remarked,    '  has   told   us    different 
things.' 

'Daudet's  book  is  rubbish,'  said  M.  Pailleron. 
'  It  is  a  novel,  and  nothing  else.  One  doesn't  go  to  a 
novelist  for  facts,  but  for  romance,  and  "  L'Immortel " 
is  nothing  else.  Daudet's  attitude  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. He  is  piqued  at  not  having  been  received  with 
open  arms,  and  goes  about  saying,  "  The  Academy — 
I  never  wanted  to  belong  to  it."  I  like  Zola's  attitude 
very  much  better.  He  says  frankly,  "  I  do  want  to 
get  in."  He  sees  in  his  mind's  eye  the  immense  im- 
petus to  the  sale  of  his  books  that  his  election  and  his 
membership  of  the  Academy  would  bring  about,  and 
that  is  why  he  is  so  persistent.' 

I  did  not  comment  on  this  remark  of  M.  Pail- 
leron's  at  the  time,  and  if  I  quote  it  here  it  is  be- 
cause it  illustrates  the  hostility  that  is  felt  in  what 
Zola  calls  the  farti  des  universitaires  against  his 
candidature. 
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THE  PARIS  SALON,  1834.    With  Facsimile  Sketches.    3a. 


BLIND  (MATHILDE),  Poems  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 
THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN. 

DRAMAS  IN  MINIATURE.    With  a  Frontispiece  bv  Ford  Madox  Brown. 
SONGS  AND  SONNETS.    Fcap.  8vo,  vellum  and  gold. 


BOURNE  (H.  R.  FOX),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  MERCHANTS:    Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Com- 
merce,    With  nninerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7n.  Od. 
ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS:  The  History  of  Journalism.  Twn  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  ck,  'i5n. 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  EMIN  PASHA  RELIEF  EXPEDITION.    Cr.  Svo.  «». 

BOWERS  (GEORGE).— LEAVES  FROM   A  HUNTING    JOURNAL. 

Oblone  folio,  haif-bound,  ^Is. 

BOYLE  (FREDERICK),    WORKS   BY.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  ooards.  «•.  each. 
CHRONICLES  OF  NO-MAN'S  LAND.    |      CAMP  NOTES.    |      SAVAGE  LIFE. 

BRAND  (JOHN).— OBSERVATIONSON  POPULAR  ANTIQUiTlES; 

chiefly  illustrating  the  Onyin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Suuerstitions. 
With  the  .Jtddit'ons  of  Sir  Hf.srv  Ellis,  and  lllust?.  C'.  i^vo.  cloth  extra,  7».  6d. 

BREWER  (REV.   DR.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES.  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.    Seventeenth  Thnnsand      C^i own  Svo.  cioth  extra,  78.  6d. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES:  being  the  Appendices  to 
"  The  Reader's    Hrindbook,"  separately  primed.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  !i». 

A  DICTIONARY   OF   MIRACLES.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  r».  «d. 

BREWSTER  (SIR  DAVID),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  cl.'ex..  4..  «d.  each. 
MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE:  Creed  of  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  Christian.  Plates. 
THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE:  Galilko.Tycho  Brake,  and  Kepler.  With  Portraits. 
LETTERS  ON   NATURAL  MAGIC.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN. -GASTRONOMY  AS  A  FINE  ART.  Translated 

bv  R.  E.  Anderson.  M.A.     Post  Svo,  half-bound.  !ii». 

BURTON  (RICHARD  F.).-THE   BOOK""OF  THE   SWORD.     With 

over  400  lihistrations.     Demy  4to,  cioth  ext-a.  lt'i», 

BURTON  (R0BERT)r=THE~ANATOMT^FllELANCHOLY.     Wuh 

Transia  i'-'ns  i  f  thp  Quotations.     Demv  Svo,  c'oth  extra,  t».  (i<l. 

HELANDHOLY  ANATOMISED.    .Abridgment  of  Burto.-<'sAnat.    Post  Svo,  8«.  Gd. 


4  CHATTO    &   WINDUS,    PUBLISHERS,    PICCADILLY. 

BRET  HARTE,  WORKS  BY. 

BRET  HARTE'S  COLLECTED  WO»\KS.    Arranged  and    Revised  by  the  Author. 
LIBRARY  EDITION.     In  Eight  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tin,  each. 
Vol.       I.  Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.    With  Steel  Portrait. 
Vol.     II.  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers — American  Legends. 
Vol.    III.  Tales  OF  THE  Argonauts — Eastern  Sketches. 
Vol.     IV.  Gabriel  Conroy.    |    Vol.  V.  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 
Vol.    VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope, 

Vol.  VII.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope— II.  With  Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A. 
Vol. VIII.  Tales  of  the  Pine  and  the  Cypress. 

THE  SELECT  WORKS  OF  BRET  HARTE,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    With  Introductory 
Essay  by  I-  M-  Hkllew.  Portrait  of  Author,  and  50  Illusts.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  ex..  7m.  ««l. 
BRET  HARTE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Hand-made  paper  &  buckram.  Cr.Svo,  4!<.««1. 
THE  QUEER    OF    THE    PIRATE    ISLE.     With  28  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Greenaway,  reproduced  in  Colours  bv  Edmund  Evans.    Small  4to, cloth,  5». 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  Oil.  each  ;  post  »vo,  picture  boards,  8».  each, 
A  WAIF  OF  THE  PLAINS.     With  60  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  WARD  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GATE.    With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

Crown  Hvn,  cloth  extra,  li».  Ud.  each. 
A  SAPPHO  OF  GREEN  SPRINGS,  &c.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  Hums  Nisbkt. 
'  COLONEL    STARBOTTLE'S   CLIENT,  AMD   SOME  OTHER   PEOPLE.    Frcntisp. 
SUSY :  A  Novel.     With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  Christie. 
SALLY  DOWS,  &c.     With  47  Illustrations  by  W.  D.  Almond,  &c. 
A  PROTEGEE  OP  JACK  HAMLIN'S.    With  26  Illustrations  by  W.  Small,  &c. 
THE  BELL-RINGER  OF  ANGEL'S,  &c.  39  Illusts.  by  Dudley  Hardy,  &c. 
CLARENCE:  A  Story  of  the  War.     With  Illustrations.  IShorlly. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  tin,  each. 
GABRIEL  CONROY.  I    THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP,  &c. 

AN  HEIRESS  OF  RED  DOG,  &c.        |    CAHFORNIAN  STORIES. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3a»  each;  cloth  limp,  'in.  (id.  each. 

FLIP.  I         MARjJJA^ I      A  PHYLLIS  OF  THE   SIERRAS. 

Fcap.  Svo.  picture  cover,  la.  each. 
SNOWBOUND  AT  EAGLE'S.  |     JEFF  BRIOGS'S  LOVE  8T0RT. 


BRYDGES  (HAROLD).- UNCLE  SAM  AT  HOME.    Post  8vo,  illus- 

trated  boards,  'i«.  ;  cloth  limp,  ijs.  Oil.        ^ 

BUCHANAlTC ROBERT),  WORKS  BY.      Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  «*.  each. 
SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  With  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 
THE  EARTHQUAKE;  or.  Six  Days  and  a  Sabbath. 

THE  CITY  OP  DREAM:  An  Epic  Poem.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Macnab. 
THE  WANDERING  JEW;  A  Christmas  Carol.     Second  Edition. 
THE  OUTCAST  :  A  Rhyme  for  the  Time.    With  15  Illustrations  by  Rudolf  Blind, 

Peter  Macnab,  and  Hume  Nisbet.    Small  demv  Svo,  cloth  extra,  S». 
ROBERT  BUCHANAN'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Tw.  Oil. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  tin.  <»d,  each;  post  Hvo,  illustrated  boards,  5l».  each. 
THE   SHADOW  OF  THE   SWORD.     I     LOVE   ME   FOR  EVER.    Frontisoipce 
A  CHILD  OF  NATURE.   Frontispiece.        ANNAN  WATER.  |  FOXGLOVE  MANOR. 
GOD  AND  THE  MAN.    WithiilUus-        THE   NEW  ABELARO. 

trations  by  Fkkd.  Barnard,  MATT:  A  Story  of  a  Caravan,     Frontisp. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MADELINE.       THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MINE.    Front. 
With  Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper.  |     THE  HEIR  OF  LINNE. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  '.it.  ttd.  each, 

WOMAN  AND  THE  MAN.^ I   RED  AND  WHITE  HEATHER. 

RACHEL  DENE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  tfd.  [Sept. 

LADY  KILPATRICK.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  «».  'iShortly. 

THE   CHARLATAN.     By  Robert  Buchanan  and  Henry   Murray.    Two  Vols., 

crown  Svo,  10».  net. ^ ^ 

jnAlNE    (T.   HALL),    NOVELS    BY.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  6d.  each; 
*^         post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3».  each ;  cloth  limp,  tt».  Od.  each. 

SHADOW  OF  A  CRIME.    |    A  SON  OF  HAGAR. |    THE  DEIEMSTER.        

CAMERON  (COMMANDER  V.LOVETT).- THE  CRUISE  OF  THE 

" BLACK JPRINCE"  PRIVATEER.    PostSvo,  picture  boards,  iia. 

CAMERONTMRS.H.LOVETT),  NOVELS  BY.  PostlvoTiiiust.  bds., i*it.e^. 

_  JULIET^JUJARDIAN. I    DECEIVERS  EVER. 

CARLYLE  (JANE  WELSH),  LIFE  OF.     By  Mrs.  Alexander  Irkland: 
With  Portrait  ana  Facsimile  Letter.    Small  demy  Svo,  cl-oth  extra,  7*.  Od. 


CHATTO    8l   WINDUS,    PUBLISHERS,    PICCADILLY. 


CARLYLE  (THOMAS)  on  the  CHOICE  of  BOOKS.    Post  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

COBRESPOMDENCE  OF  THOMAS  CARLYL^  AND  fT.  W.  EMERSOK,  1834  to  1872. 

Edited  bv  C.  E.  Norto^    With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  44i>i. 

CMFMAN'StGEORGE)lVORKS:^=^QlTT:rPl^^^ 

Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C.  Swinburne. — Vol.  III.,  Translations  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Os.each.        

CHAPPLE  (J.  MITCHELL).  — THE  MINOR  CHORD:  A  Story  of  a 

Prima  Donna.    Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  3«.  ttd. 

CHATTOlW.  A.)~AND  J.  JACKSON.  -  A  TREATISE  ON  WOOD 

ENGRAVING.    With  450  line  Illustrations.     Large  4to.  half-leather,  aSti.   - 

CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN :  A  Golden  Key.     By  MtsThTR.  Haweis. 

With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts,    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  3*.  Oil. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Demy3vo.  cloth  limp.  *i».  6il. 

CHESS  BOOKS. 

THE  LAWS  AND   PRACTICE  OF   CHESS.    Wi:h  an  Analysis  of  the  Openings. 

By  Howard  Staunton.     Edited  by  R.  B.  Wormald.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  As. 
THE  MINOR  TACTICS  OF  CHESS:  A  Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the  Fotces.- 

By  F.  K.  Young  and  E.  C.  Howell.     Long  leap.  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  6ri. 


CLARE  (A.).— FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  A  LASS.  Post  8vo,  2s.  ;  cl.,2s.6(i. 

CLIVE   (MRS.    ARCHER),    NOVELS    BY.     Post  Svo,  illust.  bi)ards  a«.  each. 
PAUL  FERROLL.    |      WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE. 

CLODD  (EDWARD,  F.R.A.S.).-MYTHS  AND  DREAMS.  Cr.8vo,a».6.i. 
COBBAN  (J.  MACLAREN),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  CURE  OF  SOULS.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  38. 

THE  RED  SULTAN.    Crown  Svo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  tt<l. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  bds.,  3*. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  ISABEL.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3>i.  ttd.  - 


COLEMAN    (JOHN).-PLAYERS   AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  I    HAVE 

KNOWN.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  a4>. 

COLERIDGE  (M.  E.)  -SEVEN  SLEEPERS  OF  EPHESUS.    Is.  6d. 
COLLINS  (C.  ALLSTON).-THE  BAR  SINISTER.    Post  8vo,  2s. 


COLLINS  (JOHN  CHURTON,  M.A.),  BOOKS  BY.  -     ; 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TENNYSON.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  «».  )  '_  .,  . 

JONATHAN  SWIFT  ;  A  Bio;jraphical  and  Critical  Study.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Bfc 

COLLINS  (MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3!<i.  ttd.  each  ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  3ii.  eacb, 
FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT.      \     BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHDLAlt. 
TRANSMIGRATION.     |     YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE.     |     A  VILLAGE  COMEDY. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  3«.  each. 
SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.  I  FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE.  |  SWEET  &  TWENTY.  |  PRANCES. 

COLLINS  (WILKIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  Svo.  cl.  ex.,  3». ttd. each  ;  post  Svo.  illust.  bds.,3i«. eacb;  c'.  limp,  3a. ttd.  each. 
ANTONINA.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
BASIL.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
HIDE  AND  SEEK.    Illilstrated  by  Sir  )ohn  Gilbert,  R..A.,  and  J.  Mahonev. 
AFTER  DARK.    Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton.  |    THE  TWO  DESTINIES. 
THE  DEAD  SECRET.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R..\. 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.   With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  R. A.,  and  F.  A.  Fraseh 
HO  NAME.    With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
MY   MISCELLANIES.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 
ARMADALE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 

THE  MOONSTONE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 
HAN  AND  WIFE.    With  Illustrations  by  William  Small. 
POOR  MISS  FINCH.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 
MISS  OR   MRS.?    With  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  FiLDES.R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A.R.A. 
THE   NEW   MAGDALEN.  -Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurxer  and  C.  S.  Reinhardx. 
THE   FROZEN   DEEP.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  an4  J.  Mahoney; 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.    Ulusts,  by.S.  L,  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  SvoNEr  Halu 
THE   HAUNTED  HOTEL.    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins.  ■      -j 

THE   FALLEN   LEAVES.    |    HEART  AND  SCIENCE.  I  THE  EVIL  GENIUS. ■» 
JEZEBELS  DAUGHTER.        "I   SAY   NO."  LITTLE   NOVELS. 

THE   BLACK  ROBE.  |    A  ROGUE'S  LIFE.  |  THE  LEGACY  OF  CAI« 

BLIND   LOVE.      With  Preface  by  Walter  Besawt,  and  Illusts.  bv  A.  Forkstisr, 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.    Popular  bd.tioa.    Medium  Svo,  ttd. :  clo.h   1«. 


6  CHATTO    &  WINDUS,    PUBLISHERS,    PICCADILLY. 

COLMAN'S  (GEORGE)  HUMOROUS  WORKS:  "Broad  Grins,"  "My 

Nightgown  and  Slippers."  &c.     With  Life  and  Frontis.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.  extra.  ?>.  Od. 

COLQUHOUN  (M.  J.)  -EVERY  INCH  A  SOLDIER :  A  Novel.    P^t 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  'im. 

CONVALESCENT  COOKERY:   A  Family  Handbook.    By  Catherine 

Ryan.    Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp.  In.  6<l.    _^ 

CONWAY  (MONCURE  D7)rW0RKS"BY. 

DEMONOLOGY   AND   DEVIL-LORE.    65  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  cloth,  ««». 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  RULES  OF  CIVILITY.   Fcap.Svo,  Jap,  vellum,  an.  «d. 

COOK  (DUTTON),  NOVELS  BY. 

PAUL  FOSTER'S  DAUGHTER.  Cr.8vo.cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d,;  post  8vo, ill ust.  boards, 2», 
LEO.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  its. 

COOPER  (EDWARD  H.)-GEOFFORY  HAMILTON.     Cr.  8ro,  3s.  60. 
CORNWALL-POPULAR   ROMANCES    OF   THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 

LAND;    or.  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.     Collected 
bv  Robert  Hunt.  F.R.S.  Two  Steel-plates  bv  Geo.Cruikshank.  Cr.  8vo,  cl-.Tn. 6d. 

COTES" (V.  CECIL).— TWO  GIRLS  ON  A  BXRGE.    With  44  illustra- 

tions  by  F.  H.  Townsend.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  ig".  fid. 

CRADDOCK  (C.  EG^RT),  STORIES  BY. 

PROPHET  OF  THE  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS.  FostSvo.illnstrated  boards,**. 
HIS  VANISHED  STAR.    Ciown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3m.  «d. ^^ 

CRELLIN  (H.  N.),  BOOKS  BY. 

ROMANCES  of  the  OLD  SERAGLIO.  28  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Wood.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3m.  6d. 
THE  NAZARENES:    A  Drama.     Crown  8vo.  la. 

CRlSr(MATr.).-ADVENTURES  OF  A  FAIR  REBEL.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  with  a  Frontisp'ere.  :i».  ttd.  ;  poet  ('vo,  illustrated  boards,  its. 

CROXERlMRSTBTMDTNdVELS   BY.      Crown    Svo,   cloth    extra,   3..  fid. 
each  ;  pest  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2".  Od.  each. 
PRETTY  MISS  NEVILLE.  |      DIANA  HARRINGTON. 

A  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE.  I      PROPER  PRIDE. 

A  FAMILY  LIKENESS.       |      "TO  LET.' 

MR.  JERVIS.    Three  Vols.,  crown  bvo.  cio  h    ISn.  net. 

VILLAGE  TALES  AND  JUNGLE  TRAGEDIES.    Crown  8yp,.glgth,3ii.  6d. 


CRUIKSHANK'S    COMIC    ALMANACK.     Complete  in  Two   Siiiiil 

The  First  from  1835  to  1843;  the  Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of 
the  Best  Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckktt, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  Cruik- 
SHANK.  Hine,  Landells,  &c.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  ttt.  6d.  eaclt 
THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84 
Illustrations  and  a  Bibliography     Crown  Rvo.  cloth  extra.  Os. 

CUMMING  (C7FrG0RD0N)rW0RKSBY.      Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  S».  6d.  eacb. 
IN   THE  HEBRIDliS.     With  Autotype  Facsimile  and  23  Illustrations. 
IN  THE   HIMALAYAS  AND  ON  THE  INDIAN  PLAINS.     With  42  Illustrations 
TWO   HAPPY  YEARS   IN   CEYLON.     With  2B  Illustiaiions. 
VIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT.     With  PhotOKravure  Frontis.    Demy  Svo,  cl.,  tm.  «mI. 

CUSSANS  (JOHN  E.).-A  HANDBOOK  OF  HERALDRYT^Sth"Tn. 

ttructions  for  Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.  ;   408  Woodcuts 
and  2  Coloured  Plates.     Fourth  edition,  revised  crown  Svo.  cloth  ex  ra.  0«. 

CYPLES(W.)— HEARTS  of  GOLD.  Cr.8vo.ci  ,3s.6cl.;  postSvo.bds  .2s. 
HANIEL  (GEORGE).-MERRIE  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

With  Illustrations  by  Robert  Cruikshank.     Crown  fvn,  cloth  extra.  3«.«d. 

DAUDET    (ALPHONSE):^THE   EVANGELIST;    or,  Port   Salvation. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.;  po^t  Svo.  i  lusir:ited  boards,  'in. 


DAVIDSON  (HUGH   COLEMAN).-MR.    SADLER'S    DAUGHTERS. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stantev  Wood.     Crown  tivo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  Od. 

DAVIESTDRTNTE.  YORKE-),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  i.. ea.;  ci.,  is.  «d. ea. 

ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  AND   SURGICAL  HINTS. 
NURSERY   HINTS:   A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
FOODS  lOR  THE   FAT:    A  Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a  Dietary  for  its  Cure. 
AIDS  TO  LONG  LIFE.    Crown  bvo,  'in.',  cloth  limp,  •i».  Od. 


CHATTO   &    WINDUS,     PUBLISHERS,    PICCADILLY.  7 

DA  VIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.     Collected 

and  Edited,  with  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosaut,  D.D. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  l'i». 

DAWSON  (ERASMUSrM.B.)--^HE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  .'tx.  H«l. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  baards,  "J*. 

DE  GUERIN   (MAURICE),  THE   JOURNAL   OF.      Edited  by  G.  S. 

Trebutien.    With  a  Memoir  by  Sainte-Beuve.    Translited  from  the  20th  French 
Edition  by  Jessie  P.  Frothingham.     Fcap.  8vo.  half-bound,  'i*.  H«t. 

DE  MAISYrE  (XAVIER).-A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.   Trans- 

lated  by  Hknry  Attwelu.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  'i*.  tid. 


DE  MILLE  (JAMES).— A  CASTLE  IN  SPAIN.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  :$«.  ttd.;  post  ivo.  illustraieJ  ooards.  '£». 


DERBY  (THE).-THE  BLUE  RIBBON  OF  THE  TURF.    With  Brief 

AccounlB  of  The  Oaks.    By  Louis  Henry  Ct;RZoN.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp.  'J<.  S  '. 

DERWENT  (LEITH),  NOVELS  BY.  Cr.Svo.cl.,  38.<><l.ea.;  post  Svo,bds.,'i».ea. 
OUR  LADY  OF  TEARS. |    CIRCE'S  LOVERS. 

DEWAR  (T.  R.).— A   RAMBLE   ROUND   THE  GLOBE.     With  220 

IllustratiDns.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7».  Od. 

DICKENS  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  Svo,  aiustrated  hoards.  4«.  each. 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.        1    NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.       |    OLIVER  TWIST. 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS,  1841-1870.  With  a  New  Bibliography 
Edited  by  Richarp  Hernf,  >hkpherd.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Os. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustrations 
by  C.  A.  Vanperhoof,  Alfred  Kimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7».  <id. 

DICTIONARIES. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic  By  the  Rev, 
E.  C.  Brkwkr,  LL.D.     Cr.->wn  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7».  Od. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer  LL.D.  Witii  an  Knglish  Bibliographv. 
Seventeenth  Thousand.     Crown  Svo  cl  )th  extra  T*.  <id. 

AUTHORS  AND   THEIR    WORKS,  \V(TH  THE  DATES.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  «». 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.     Bv  Samuel  A.  Bent.  A  .VI.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7ii.  (id. 

SLANG  DICTIONARY  :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  .lascdoial    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  «».  «d. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY:  A  Biographical  Dictionarf.   By  F.  Hays,    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Sa. 

WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES:  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-ot- 
the- Way  Matters.     By  Eliezsr  Edwards.    Crown  Svu  cloth  extra,  7»,  Vd. 

DIDEROT.— THE  PARADOX  OF  ACTING.  Translated,  with  Notes, 
by  Walter  Herries  Pollock.  With  a  Preface  by  He.nry  Irving.  Crown  8vo, 
parchment.  4«.  Od. ^ 

DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  WORKS  BY. 

THOMAS  BEWICK  &  HIS  PUPILS.    With  95  Illustration'?.     Squat e  Svo,  cloth.  6«. 
FOUR   FRENCHWOMEN.    With  1  Portraits.    Crown  bvo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  «». 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VIGNETTES.  Two  Series.  Cr.  Svo,  buckram,  Ow.  each. 

DOBSON  (W.  T.)-POETICAL  INGENUITIES  AND  ECCENTRICI- 

TISS.    Post  Svo,  cioth  limp,  'in.  tfd. 


DONOVAN  (DICK),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  iji*.  each;  cloth  limp,  'is,  6d.  each. 
THE  MAN-HUNTER.  |    WANTED!     1     A  DETECTIVE'S  TRIUMPHS. 
CAUGHT  AT   LAST!  IN  THE  GRIP  OP  THE   LAW, 

TRACKED   AND  TAKEN.  FROM  INFORMATION  RECEIVED. 

WHO  POISONED  HETTY  DUNCAN?       LINK  BY  LINK.        I  DARK  DEEDS. 

SUSPICION  AROUSED.  I     THE  LONG  ARM  OF  THE  LAW.  iS'iorily. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  '.i».  <}«l.  each  :  post  Svo,  boards,  '■£».  each;  cloth,  JJ.*.  Hd.  each. 
THE  MAN   FROM   MANCHESTER.    With  23  Illustrations. 
TRACKED  TO  DOOM.     With  6  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browve. 

DOYLE  (A.  CONAN).-THE  FIRM  OF  GIRDLESTONE:  A  Romance 

of  the  Unromantic.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  '3a,  Od- 
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DRAMATISTS,    THE    OLD.     with  vignette  Portraits.  Cr.Svo.cl.  ex.,  «».  per  Vol. 

BEN  JONSON'S  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  B;o- 
grapliical  Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford.     Edited  by  Col,  Cunningham.   'Ihree  Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S  WORKS.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
ccniplete;  Vol.  11.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Essa> 
bv  A.  C.  SviNBURNE  ;  Vol.  111.,  Translations  of  tlie  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.   From  Gifford's  Te:it.    Edit  by  Col. Cunningham.  OneVoJ, 

DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE  :  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes),  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  (id.  each. 
A  SOCIAL  DEPARTURE:  How  Orthodocia  and  1  Went  round  the  World  by  Oui- 

selves.     With  iii  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend, 
AN  AMERICAN   GIRL  IN  LONDON.     With  8o  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
THE  SIMPLE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  MEMSAHIB^Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
Crown  Hvo,  cloth  extra,  :im.  tfd.  each. 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  TO-DAY.  |    VERNON'S  AUNT.  47  Ulustp.  by  Hal  HupyT, 

DYER  (T.  F.  THISELTON,  M.A.).— THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  PLANTS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tt».        ^ 

"RARLY   ENGLTSHTPOETS^     Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annota- 
tions,  bv  Rev.  A.  H.Grosart,  D.D.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  ii>«.  per  Volume, 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES)  COMPLETE  POEMS.    One  Vol. 

DAVIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Two  Vols. 

HERRICK'S  (ROBERT)   COMPLETE   COLLECTED   POEMS.    Three  Vols. 
_  SIDNEY'S  -(SIR   PHILlPi   COMPLETE   POETICAL  WORKS.    Three  Vols. 

EDGCUMBE  (E.  R.  PEARCE).— ZEPHYRUS  :  A  Holiday  in  Brazil  and 
on  the  River  Plate.     With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  <Sm. 

EDrSON,THE  LIFE  &  INVENTIONS  OF  THOMAS  A.  ByW.K.  L.  and 

A.  Dickson.  With  2co  Illustrations  by  R.  F,  Outcalt,  &c.    Demy  410,  cloth  gill,  1  Ss. 

EDWARDES  (MRS.' ANNIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

A    POINT  OF   HONOUR.    Post  »vo,  illustrated  boards,  a». 

ARCHIE   LOVELL.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ;iw.  Od. ;  post  Svo.  ilhist.  boar<?s,  2n> 

ED\^ARDS~(ELIEZER).-V/0RDS,    FACTS,    AND^PHRASEST^A 

Dictionary  of  Quaint  Matters.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7!».  (id. 

EDWAR^DMMrBETT!AM^),TlOVELS  by: 

KITTY.     Post  Svo,  •■if!.;  cloth,  '2m.  (id.  |         FELICIA.    Post  Svo,  2s. 

EGERT0Nl[R¥V7"J."C.). -SUSSEX   FOLK  AND  SUSSEX   WAYS. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Wage,  and  4  Illustrations.    Cr. Svo, cloth  ex.,  5», 

ETH?LESTON  (EDW7lRD):=^^MXY  :^"NoveirTost  8vo.  illust.  bds~2s'. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  HOUSE,  THE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Selecting  or  Building  a  House;  with  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J. 
Richardson.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  5x)  Illusts.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  fm,  (id. 

EWALD  (ALEXrCHARLEXFrsTA:),  WORKSBY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES   OF    PRINCE    CHARLES    STUART,    Count   of  Albany 

(The  Young  Prktendkr).    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  (id. 
STORIES  FROM  THE  STATE  PAPERS.    With  an  Autotype.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  (in. 
EYESr^UR  •   How  to  Preserve  Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.     By 
John  Browning,  F.R. A. S.    With  70  Illusts.    Twenty-fourth  Thousand.    Cr.  Svo,  Is. 

JEL  Arthur 

extra,  78.  (id. 


FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  BySAMui 

Bent,  A.M.     Filth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  e; 

FARADAY  (MICHAEL),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  doth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 
THE  CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  A.  CANDLE:  Lecturesdelivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience.  Edited  by  William  Crookes.  F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
ON    THE    VARIOUS    FORCES    OF    NATURE,   AND    THEIR    RELATIONS    TO 

EACH  OTHER^  Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S.     With  Illustrations. 

FARRER  (jrANSON)rWORKS  BY. 

MILITARY  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.    Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  6». 

WAR:  Three  Essays,  reprinted  from  "  Military  Manners."     Cr.  Svo.  Iw. :  cl..  In. (>«l. 

FENN  (G.  MANVILLE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  c'oth  extra,  3s.  (id.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  'in,  each. 
THE  HEW  MISTRESS.  |         WITNESS  TO  THE  DEED. 

Crovrn  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Js.  (id.  each. 
THE  TIGER  LILY  :  Tale  of  Two  Passions.  |  THE  WHITE  VIRGIN. 
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FIN-BEC— THE  CUPBOARD  PAPERS:  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  '-is.  Od. 

FIREWORKS,  THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  MAKING ;  or,  The  Pyro 

technist's  Treasury.     By  Thomas  Kentish.   With  267  Illustration;.    Cr.  8vo.  cl..  5». 

FIRST  BOOK,  MY.  By  Walter  Besant,  James  Payn,  W.  Clark  Rus- 
SELL,  Grant  Allen,  Hall  Caine,  George  R.  Sims,  Rudyard  Kipling,  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  M.  E.  Braddon,  F,  W.  Robinson,  H.  Rider  Haggard,  R.  M.  Ballantyne, 
I.  Zangwill,  Morley  Roberts,  D.  Christie  Murray,  Marie  Corelli,  J.  K. 
Jerome,  John  Strange  Winter,  Bret  Harte,  "  Q.,"  Robert  Buchanan,  and  R.  L. 
Stevenson.  With  a  Prefatory  Story  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  185  Iliusttations. 
Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s,  fid. 

FITZGERALD  (PERCY),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  WORLD  BEHIND  THE  SCENES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  (id. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Passages  from  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Post  8vo,  cl.,  Us.  Bil. 
A  DAY'S  TOUR:  Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr.  4to,  Is. 
FATAL  ZERO.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3».  Od. :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ii». 

Post  8vo,  illustrcted  boards,  '-in.  each. 
BELLA  DONNA.  I  LADY  OF  BRANTOME.  I  THE   SECOND  MRS.  TILLOTSON, 
POLLY.  I  NEVER  FORGOTTEN.^SEYENTY-FIYE  BROOKE  STREET. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  BOSWELL  (of  Auchinleckj.    With  an  Account  of  his  Sa}iiigs, 

Doinss,  and  Writings  ;  and  Four  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth.  ii4it*. 
THE  SAVOY  OPERA.    With  60  Illustrations  and  Portraits.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3a.  6d. 

FLAMMARION  (CAMILLE),  WORKS  BY. 

POPULAR  ASTRONOMY:  A  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.     Translated  by 

J.  Ellard  Gore,  F.R.A.S.  With  3  Plates  and  288  Illusts.  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  Itts. 

URANIA  :  A  Romance.    With  87  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5». 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES,  B.D.)  COMPLETE  POEMS  :  Christ's  Victoria 
in  Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor 
Poems.     With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  P.P.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  <>a. 

FONBLANQUE (ALBANY). -FILTHY  LUCRE.  PostSvo.  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  tid.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  5Sa.  each. 
ONE  BY  ONE.  |         A  REAL  QUEEN.  |         KINO  OR   KNAVE? 

ROPES  OF  SAND.    Illustrated.  |         A  DOQ  AND  HIS  SHADOW. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  iJa.  each. 
QUEEN  COPHETUA.  |         OLYMPIA.         |         ROMANCES  OF  THE  LAW. 

JACK  DOYLE'S  DAUGHTER.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3».  6d. 

ESTHER'S  GLOVE.    Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  la.  


FREDERIC  (HAROLD),  NOVELS  BY.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 
SETH'S  BROTHER'S  WIFE. \ THE   LAWTON  GIRL. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE,  A  HISTORY  OF.    By  Henry  Van  Laon. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Ta.  tid.  each. 

FRTSWELL  (HAIN).— ONE  OF  TWO :  A  Novel  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s« 

FROST  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3a.  «d.  each. 
CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRITIES.  I  LIVES  OF  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE  OLD   SHOWMEN   AND  THE   OLD  LONDON  FAIRS. 


FRY'S  (HERBERT)  ROYAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Edited  by  John  Lane.     Published  Annually.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  la.  Hd, 

rjARDENING  BOOKS.      Post  Svo,  la.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  J  a.  Cd.  each!  ' 

**   A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE.    By  George  Glennt. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.    By  Tom  and   [ane  Jerrold.     Illustrated. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT.    By  Tom  Jerrold. 

MY  GARDEN  WILD.     By  Francis  G.  Heath.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 


GARRETT  (EDWARD).— THE  CAPEL  GIRLS:    A   Novel.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra.  38.  tfd.;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  !ia. 

(JAULOT  (PAUL).— THE   RED  SHIRTS  :    A  Story  of  the  Revolution. 

Translated  by  J.  A.  J.  de  Villiers.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  tfd. 
GENTLEMAN'S  ANNUAL,  THE.  i^ublished  Annually  in  November.   Is. 
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GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  THE.    Is.  Monthly.  With  Stories,  Articles 
upon  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  and  "TABLE  TALK"  by  Svlvanus  Urban, 
*J'  Bound  Volumes  for  recent  years  kept  in  stock.  S».  tt«l.  each.  Cases  for  binding;,  3s. 

GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES.       Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 

and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.     With  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin,  and  22  Steel 
Plates  after  George  Cruikshank.    Square  8vo.  cloth.  On.  0«1.;  gilt  edges,  yt».6«l. 

GIBBON  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  tsvo,  cloth  extra,  Us.  tfd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Qm,  eacbt 
ROBIN  GRAY.  I    THE  GOLDEN  SHAFT, 

LOVING  A  DREAM.  I    OF  HIGH  DEGREE. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  !i«.  each. 


THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FOREST. 

THE   DEAD  HEART. 

FOR  LACK  OF   GOLD. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD  SAT? 

FOR   THE   KING.  |   A   HARD   KNOT. 

?IUEEN  OF  THE   MEADOW. 
N   PASTURES  GREEN. 


IN   LOVE   AND  WAR. 

A  HEART'S  PROBLEM. 

BY   MEAD  AND  STREAM. 

THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 

FANCY   FREE. 

IN  HONOUR  BOUND. 

HEART'S  DELIGHT.  |  BLOOD-HOHET. 


GIBNEY  (SOMERVILLE).-SENTENCED!    Cr.  8vo.  Is. ;  cl..  Is.  6d. 

GILBERT  (WILLIAM),  NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  Ss.  each. 
DR.  AUSTIN'S  GUESTS.                        I    JAMES  DUKE,  C0STERU0N6ER. 
THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.    |  

GILBERT  (W.  S.),  ORIGINAL  PLAYS  BY.   Three  Series,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains:  The  Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and  Galatea — 
Charity — The  Princess — The  Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series:  Broken  Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretthen—Dan'l 
Druce — Tom  Cobb — H.M.S.  "  Pinafore" — The  Sorcerer — Pirates  of  Penzance. 

The  Third  Series:  Comedy  and  Traged)- — Foggeity's  Fairy — Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern— Patience— Princess  Ida — The  Mikado— Kuddigore— The  Yeo- 
men of  the  Guard— The  Gondoliers — The  Mountebanks — Utopia. 

EIGHT  ORIGINAL  COMIC  OPERAS  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  "Pinafore" — Pirates  of  Penzance — lolanthe — Patience- 
Princess  Ida — The  Mikado — Trial  by  Inry.     Demy  8vo.  cloth  limp,  '^».  6d. 

THE  "GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN"  BIRTHDAY  BOOK:  Quotations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  Selected  from  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A. 
Sullivan.    Compiled  by  Alex".  Watson.    Royal  i6mo,  Jap,  leather,  t^.  G«t. 

GLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8to.  cloth  extra,  38.  C«l.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
THE  LOST  HEIRESS:  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle,  and  Adventure.     With  2  Illusts. 
THE  FOSSICKER :  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.    With  2  Illusts.  by  Hume  Nisbet. 
A  FAIR  COLONIST. 

GLENNY  (GEORGE). -A  YEAR'S  WORK  in  GARDEN  and  GREEN- 

HOUSE:    Practical  Advice   to  Amateur   Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of  the 
Flower,  Fruit  and  Frame  Garden.     Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp.  Is.  0<l. 

GODWIN  (WiLLIAM).-LIVES  OF  THE^NECROMANCERS.     Post 

xvo.  cloth  limp.  'j». 

GULDEN    TREASURY    OF    THOUGHT,   THE:    An  Encyclopaedia  of 

Quotations.    Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  Ts.  fid. 

GONTAUT,  MEMOmOiFTHEnDUCHESSE~DE~(Gouvernaiite  to  the 

Children  of  France),  1773-1836.    With  Photogravure  Frontispieces.  Two  Vols.,  small 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  '.21s.  

GOODMAN ~(ErJ.):=^THE   FATE  OF  HERBERT   WAYNE.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  fid. 

GRAHAMILEONARD).  —  THE    PROFESSOR'S    WIFE:    A    Story. 

Fcap,  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. 


GREEKS    AND    ROMANS,    THE    LIFE    OF    THE,    described   from 

Antique  Monuments.     By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner.    Edited  by  Di.  F.  Hueffbr. 
With   s*";  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  Ts.  fid. 

GREVILLE  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY : 

NIKANOR.     Translated  by  Eliza  E.  Chase.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss. 
A  NOBLE  WOMAN.    Crown  8vo,  clo.b  extra,  Ss. ;  post  bvo,  illustrated  boards,  Ub. 
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GREENWOOD    (JAMES),   WORKS    BY.      Cr.  Svo.  cloth  extra.  »••  «d.  ea^ 
THE  WILDS  OF  LONDON. |  LOW-LIFE  DEEPS. 

GRIFFITH  (CECIL).— CORINTHIA  MARAZIOtT:    A  Novel.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  Sa,  tfd. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  '2». 

GRUNDY  (SYDNEY).-THE  DAYS  OF  HIS  VANITY  :  A  Passage  in 

the  Life ot  a  Young  Man.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  it*.  <»»<.;   post  8vo,  boards,  "im. 

JJABBERTON  (JOHN,  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies"),  NOVELS  BY. 
*■*  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  SJs.  each  ;  cloth  limp.  '•is.  0<l.  each. 

BRUETON'S  BAYOU. I    COUNTRY  LUCK. 

HAIR,    THE  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.     Trans' 
lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Pincus.    Crown  8vo.  Is, ;  cloth,  Is.  «d. 

HAKE  (DR.  THOMAS  GORDON),  POEIVIS  BY^"cr.  Svo,  ciT^^c^.  eachT 

NEW  SYMBOLS.       |    LEGENDS  OF  THE  MORROW.  |      THE  SERPENT  PLAY. 
MAIDEN  ECSTASY.    Small  410,  cloth  extra^  Ss. ___^_____ 

HALL  (MRS.  S.  C.).-SKETCHES"OF^lRISH  CHARACTER.     With 

numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and   Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbekt,  Harvey,  and 
George  Cruikshank.     Small  demy  8to,  cloth  extra.  Js.  tfd. 

HALLrDAYnrANDRFW)T=FVERY-DlLinPAPERS.    Post  8vo,  2s. 


HANDWRITING,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF.     With  over  loo  Facsimiles 

and  Explanatory  Text.   By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  :Ss.  (iri. 
HANKY-PANKY:    Easy  Tricks;" White   Magic,   Sleight  of  Hand,  &>:'. 

Edited  bv  W.  H.  Cremkr.     With  zoo  Illustration'?.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  evtra.  'i'*,  <i«l, 

HAROriLADY  DUFFUS).  -  PAUL  "WYNTER'S  SACRIFICE.     2s. 
HARDY   (THOMAS). -UNDER   THE  GREENWOOD  TREE.    Crown 

8vo.  cloth  extra,  with   Portrait  and  15  Illustrations,  '.in.   Od. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  'in. :  cloth  limp,  '.is.  6d. 

H ARPERTC HrARLES  G.),    WORKS  BY.      Demy  Svo,  doth  extra.  l«s.each. 

THE  BRIGHTON  ROAD.     With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  90  Illustrations. 

_  FROM  PADOINQTON  TO  PENZANCE:  The  Record  of  a  Summer  Tramp.  105  lUusts. 

HARWOOD   (J.    BERWICK).  — THE    TENTH    EARL.      Post    8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  3s. 

HTWEIMMRS.    H.    R.),    WORKS    BY.      Square  Svo,  cloth  extra.  0.s.  each. 
THE  ART  OF  BEAUTY.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  pt  Ulustiations. 
THE   ART   OF  DECORATION.     With  Coiourfcg  Frontispiece" and  74  Illustrations. 
THE  ART  OF  DRESS.     With  32  Illuitratioiis.     Post  8vo,  !».',  cloth,  Is.  Ud. 
CHAUCER  FOR   SCHOOLS.    Derav  8vo.  cloth  lunp,  tJs.  «U. 
CHAUCER    FOR  CHILDREN.    ^8  Illusts.  (8  Coloured).     Sm.  4to,  cl.  extra.  .3*.  6d. 

HAWEIS(Rev.  H.  R.,M.A.).  -AMERICAN  HUMORISTS  :  Washington 

Irving.    Oliver  Wendell    Holmes,  James   Ru-ssell    Lowell,  Artemus   Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  <ja. 

HAWLEY"SMART.  —  WITHOUTTOVE   OR   LICENCE:   A  Novel. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3«.  ttd.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  :is. 

HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  '.i*.  tt«l.  each  ;  post  Svo.  illustrnfed  boards,  'Js.  each. 
GARTH.  I   ELLICEQUENTIH.     I    BEATRIX  RANDOLPH.  |      DU3T. 

SEBASTIAN   STROME.  DAVID    POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNE'S  FOOL.  I    THE   SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3».  e.ioh. 

MISS  CADOGNA. |      LOVE— OR  A  NAME. 

MRS,  GAINSBOROUGH'S  DIAMONDS-    Fcap.  8vo.  illustrated  cover.  In. 


HAWTHORNE  (NATHANIEL). -OUR  OLD  HOME.     Annotated  with 

Passages  from   the   Authoi's   Note-books,    and  Illustrated  with  31   Photogravures 
Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo   buckram,  gilt  top,  l-5s. 

HEATH  (FRANCIS  GEORGE):=MY  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT 

I  GREW  THERE.    Crown  3vo.  cloth  exiri.  gilt  edges.  <»s. 

HELPS  (SIR  ARTHUR),   WORKS  BY^     post  hvo.  doth  limp.  in.  «d.  each 

ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS.    |      SOCIAL  PRESSURE. 

lYAN  DE  BIRON :  A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  estia,  ;js,  QtU ;  poit  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  '-J*. 
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HENDERSON   (IS AAC). -AGATHA  PAGE :    A  Novel.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  !{ii.  0<l. 

HENTY  (G.  A.),   NOVELS  BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  :i».  OtI.  each. 

RUJUB  THE  JUQQLER.    8  Illusts.  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.    Presentation  Ed.,  5». 
DOROTHY'S  DOUBLE^ .  

HERMAN   (HENRY).— A    LEADING    LADY.      Post   8vo,   illustrated 

boards,  'is.;  cloth  extra,  !ja.  tiA. ^^^^ 

HERRICK'S~(¥0BERTFHESPERIDES,  NOBLE   NUMBERS,  AND 

COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    With  Memorial- Introduction  and  Notes  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.  D.  ;  Steel  Portrait,  &c.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,cl.  bds.,  ISn. 

HMfZHXTDrTTHEODOR).— FREElAND:    A  Social  Anticipation. 

Translated  by  Arthur  Ransom.    Crown  8vo.  cloib  extra,  6g.      

HESSE- WARTECrG(CHEVALIERrERNST  VON).-TUNIS  :  ThTTi^id 

and  the  People.    With  22  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  :tm.  6<l. 

HILL  (HEAD0N):^ZAMBRA  THE  DETECtlVE.~Post  8vo.  illustrated 

boards,  'iit.^  cloth,  !2i<i.  <i«i. ^ 

HlLMJOHNlTWORKS  BY. 

TREASOH-FELOHY.  Post8vo,iB.    j    THE  COMMOW  AWCESTOR.  Cr.  Bvo,  'dn.  «d. 

HINDLEY  (CHARLES),  WORKS  BY. 

TAVERN  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS:  Including  Reminiscences  connected  vritta 

Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  !im,  Od. 
THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  A  CHEAP  JACK^  Cr  8vo.  cloth  ex.,  ;t«.  «d. 

ffOEY  (MRS.  CASHEL).-THE  LOVER'S  CREED.    Post  8vo;  2s. 

HOLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN):— NIAGARA  SPRAY.'    Crown  8vo,  Is. 

HOLMES  (GORDON,  M.DO.-THE  SCIENCE  OF  VOICE  PRODUC- 

TI^ON  AND  VOICE  PRESERVATION^    Crown  8vo,  la. 

HOLMES  (OLIVER  WENDELL),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  AUTOCRAT    OF    THE    BREAKFAST-TABLE.      Illustrated    by  J.    GoRnoa 
Thomson.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp  'in.  <mI. — Another  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  "ii*. 
THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE  and  THE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE.     In  One  Vol.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  -i». 

HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life 

of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Tn.  6d. 
HOOD'S  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.     With  85  Illusts.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  tt». 

HOOD  (TOM).— FROM  NOWHERE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE:  A 

Noah's  Arkseological  Narrative.    With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton  and  E.  C 
Barnes.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6i». 

HOOK^STfHEODORE)  "CHOICE  HUMOROUS^WORKS ;  including  hf^ 

Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.     With  Life   of  the  Authoi, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  tf,  ttil. 

HOOPERT»rRS7GlO.")T^^HE  HOUSE  OF  RABY.P^^^       bds. ,  2s. 
HOPKINS    (TIGHE).  — "'TWIXT  LOVE  AND  DUTY:"    A  Nove\. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  'i». 

HORNE  (R.  HENGIST).— ORION  :  An  Epic  Poem.    With  Photographic 

Portrait  by  Summers.    Tenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Tb. 

HUNGERFORD   (MRS.,  Author  of    "Molly   Bawn,'),  NOVELS    BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  'im,  each  ;  cloth  limp,  '.2a.  tfd.  each. 
A  MAIDEN  ALL  FORLORN.  I    IN  DURANCE  VILE.   |  A  MENTAL  STRUGGLE. 
MARVEL.  I    A  MODERN  CIRCE. 

LADY  VERNER'S  FLIGHT.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3a.  «d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  -Zt. 
THE  RED-HOUSE  MYSTERY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  6d. 
THE  THREE  GRACES.    Two  Vols..  lOw.  nett. [Shcfrt'y. 

!nJNT^(MRS.   ALFRED),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  <»<l.  each:  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards, 'i«.  each. 
THE  LEADEN  CASKET.    1_8ELF-C0NDEMNED.       |    THAT  OTHER  PERSON. 
THORNICROFT'S  MODEL.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  aa. 
MRS.  JULIET.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  Od. 


HUNT'S    (LEIGH)    ESSAYS:    A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,   &c. 
Edited  by  Edmund  Ollier.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bd.,  '2i*. 
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HUTCHISON  (W.  M.).  — HINTS  ON  COLT-BREAKING.     With  25 

Illustrations.     Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  iim.  0d. 

HYDROPHOBIA  :  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System  ;  Technique  of 
bis  Method,  and  Statistics.    By  Renaud  Suzor,  M.B.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tts. 

HYNE  (C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE).— HONOUR  OF  THIEVES.     Crown  8vo^ 

cloth  extra,  38.  6d. [Sltortly. 

JDLER  (THE)  :  A  Monthly  Magazine.    Profusely  Illustr.    6d.  Monthly. 
The  first  Six  Vols,  now  ready,  cl.  extra,  5n.  each  ;  Cases  for  Binding,  1 «.  6d.  each. 

I NDOOR  PAUPERS.    ByONBOFTHFM.    Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

INGELOW  (JEAN).— FATED  TO  BE  FREE.    Post  svo.  illustrated  bds.,  ;<». 

INNKEEPER'S  HANDBOOK  (THE)  AND  LICENSED  VICTUALLER'S 

MANUAL.     By  J.  Trevor-Davies.     Crown  Svo,  Id. ;  cloth.  In.  Od. 

IRISH  WIT  AND  HUMOUR,   SONGS  OF.     Collected  and  Edited  by 

A.  Perceval  Graves.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  'im.  (Id. 

JAMES  (C.  T.  C).  —  A  romance"  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUNDS. 

Post  Svo,  picture  cover,  1». ;  cloth  limp.  In.  Od. 

JAMESON  (WILLIAM).  —  MY    DEAD   SELF.     Post  8vo,   illustrated 

boards,  "im, ;  cloth,  tjs.  (id. 

JAPP  (ALEX.  H.,  LL.D.).-DRAMATIC  PICTURES,  SONNETS,  &c. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5w. ^^ 

JAY  (HARRIETT),   NOVELS  BY.      Po.t  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
THE  DARK  COLLEEN. |    THE  QUEEN   OF  CONNAUOHT. 

JEFFERIES    (RICHARD),  WORKS  BY.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  «..  «d.  each. 
NATURE   NEAR  LONDON.  |   THE   LIFE  OF  THE   FIELDS.  |   THE  OPEN  AIR. 

'"»*  Also  the  Hand-made  Paper  Edition,  crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  Os.  each. 

THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    By  Walter  Besant.     With  a  Photo- 
graph Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  6«^ 

JENNINGTTHENRY  J.),  WORKSr^Y. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  Od. 

LORD  TENNYSON:  A  Hiosraphical  Sketch.      Post  Svo,  la.;  cloth,  Is.  «d. 

JEROME  (JEROME  K.),  BOOKS  BX. 

STAGELAND.    With  64  Iilusts.  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Fcap.  410,  pict.  cov.,  \n, 
JOHN  INGERFIELD,  &c.    With  9  lUusts.  by  A.  S.  Boyd  and  John  Gulich.    Fcap. 
Svo,  picture  cover,  Iw.  6d. 

JERROLD  (DOUGLAS).— THE  BARBER'S  CHAIR ;  and  THE  HEDGE- 

HOG  LETTERS.    Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hall-bound,  'jw. 

JERROLD  (TOM),    WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo.  1«.  each;  cloth  limp,  I ».  «d.  each. 

THE   GARDEN   THAT  PAID  THE   RENT. 
HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE;   A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    Illustrated. 

JESSE  (ED WARD).-SCENES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY 

LIFE.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  "in, ^ 

JONESTwTLLIAM,  F.S.A.),   WORKS  BY.      Cr.Svo,  cl.  extra,  r«.  «d.  each. 
FINGER-RING  LORE:   Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.      With  nearly  300 

Illustrations.      Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
CREDULITIES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 

Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divmation,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 

Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c.     With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
CROWNS  AND  CORONATIONS:   A  History  of  Regalia.     With  100  Illustrations. 

JONSdN'S  (BEN)  WORKS.      With    Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory. 

and  a  Biographical   Memoir  by  William  Gifford.    Edited  by  Colonel  Cunninq- 

HAM.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6«.  each. 

JOSEPHUS,  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF.    Translated  by  Whiston. 

Containing  "The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews"  and  "The  Wars  or  the  Tews."     With  5J 
Illustrations  and  Maps.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  half-bound,  l'.^*.  Cd. 

irEMPTlROBERT).-PENClL  AND  PALETTE  :  t.napters  on  Art  and 

Artists.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  'is.  Od. 
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KERSHAW  (MARK).— COLONIAL  FACTS  &  FICTIONS  :  Humorous 

Sketches.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  'i%.i  cioth,  \4<«.  ttti. 

KEYSER  (ARTHUR).-CUT  BY  THE  MESS:   A  Novel.     Crown  8vo, 

picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  l».  Od. 

KTNG(R.  ASHE),  NOVELS  BY.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3«.  6d.  ea. ;  post  8vo,  bds..  '2».  ea. 
A  DRAWM  GAME. |    "THE   WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN." 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tix.  each. 
PASSION'S  SLAVE. |         BELL  BARRY. 

KNIGHT  (WILLIAM,  M.R.C.S.,  and  EDWARD,  L.R.C.P.).-THE 

PATIENT'S  YADE  H ECUH :  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit  from  Medical  Advice. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  1«.  Oil. 

KNIGHTS  (THE)  OF  THE  LION  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Marquess  ot  Lorne,  K.T.   Cr  8vo.  cl.  ex.  0». 

T  AMB'S   (CHARLES)    COMPLETE    WORKS,   in    Prose    and   Verse, 

including  "  Poetry  for  Children  "  and  "  Prince  Dorus."  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  K.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  a  page 
of  the  "Essay  on  Roast  Pig.''     Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  7i».  Cd. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  as. 

LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Sketches  and  Characters  by  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  his 
Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  5js.  OtI. 

THE  DRAMATIC  ESSAYS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Brander  Matthews,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.     Fcap.  8vo,  hf.-bd.,  tin.  (id. 

LANDOR  rWALTER  SAVAGE).-CITATION   AND  EXAMINATION 

OF  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE,  &c.,  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  j:)eer- 
stealins,  19th  St.pteniber.  1582.  To  which  is  added,  A  CONFERENCE  OF  MASTER 
EDMUND  SPENSER  with  the  Earl  ot  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  1595, 
Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  ^m.  6d. 

LANE    (EDWAKJ5~WTLLlAM).  —  THE    THOUSAND     AND    ONE 

NIGHTS,  commonly  called  in  England  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. Translated  from  the  Arabic,  with  Notes.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  With  a 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.   Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7».  6d.  each, 

LARWOOD  (JACOB),   WORKS  BY.  ' 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS.    With  Illusts.   Cr.  8vo.  cl.  extra,  3a.  6d. 
ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CLERGY.     Post_8yo,  laid  paper,  half-bound,  «8. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ita.  6d.  each. 
FORENSIC  ANECDOTES. J THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. 

LEHMANN  (R.  C),  WORKS  BY.  PostSvo,pict.cover,'^ls.^a.;  ciothTrsTodTiT. 
HARRY  FLUDYER  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 
CONVERSATIONAL  HINTS  FOR   YOUNG  SHOOTERS:  A  Guide  to  Polite  Talk. 


LEIGH  (HENRY  S.),   WORKS  BY. 

CAROLS  OF  COCKAYNE.    Piinted  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  3s. 
_  JEUX  D'ESPRIT.     Edited  b y  Henry  S .  Leigh.    Post  8vo, cloth  limp,  'j.^.  6d. 

LEPELTETIER  (EDMONb).— MADAME   SANS-GENE.      Translated 

from  the  French  by  J.  A.  J.  de  Villiers.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ita.  Od. 
LlYSTJOHNy— THELINDSAYST"AJl"omance."PosT8vo,illuit:bd772^ 
LINDSAY   (HARRY).— RHODA    ROBLRTS  :    A  Welsh  Mining  Story. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  '.tn.  Od. I  Shortly. 

LTNTON    (E.    LYNN),"lVORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  doth  limp, -.is.  «d.  each. 

WITCH   STORIES.  |         OURSELVES:  Essays  on  Women. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  <»«l.each;  posi  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  U».  each. 
PATRICIA  KEMBALL.  !  lONE,  I    UNDER  WHICH  LORD? 

ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDAS.  "MY   LOVE!"    |  SOWING  THE  WIND. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST.    \   PASTON  CAREW,  Millionaire  &  Miser. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  '■£>*.  each. 
THE   REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.         I         WITH  A  SILKEN  THREAD. 
THE  ONE  TOO  MANY.     Cr""-  8vo.  cloth  exf  a.  .U.  6d. 
FREESHOOTING:  Extracts  iron   W)rK>ot  .virs.  Linton     Post  8vo,  cloth,  3«.  6d. 


LUCY    (HENRY  W.).-GIDEON    FLEYCE :    A  Novel.      Crown   8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.;  post8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ^.«. 
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MACALPINE  (AVERY),  NOVELS  BY. 

TERESA   ITASCA.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  In. 

BROKEN  WINGS.    With  6  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hknnessy.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6«. 

McCarthy  (justin,  m.p.),  works  by. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Qtieen  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  1880.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Itm,  each. — Also 
a  Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6*.  each.— And  a 
Jubilee  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  oi  1886,  in  Two  Vols., 
large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Th.  6d.  each. 

k  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWH  TIMES.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
— Also  a  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  iSm.  tf<l. 

A  HISTORY    OF    THE    FOUR   GEORGES.     Four  Vo's.  demy  8vo,   cloth   extra, 

l'i«.  each.  [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 

Cr.  8vo,c!.  extra.  .>«.  6<I,  each ;  post  Bvo,  illust.  bds.,  'i«.  earh  ;  c1.  limp, '.Js.Od. each. 


THE  WATERDALE   NEIGHBOURS. 
MY  ENEMYS  DAUGHTER. 
A  FAIR   SAXON. 
LINLEY  ROCHFORD. 
DEAR   LADY   DISDAIN. 


DONNA  QUIXOTE. 
THE  COMET  OF  A  SEASON. 
MAID    OF   ATHENS. 
CAMIOLA:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 
THE  DICTATOR. 


MISS  MISANTHROPE.  j  BED  DIAMONDS. 

"THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE."    By  Iustin  McCarthy,  M.P.,and  Mrs.  Campbeli. 
Praed.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  


McCarthy  tjustin  huntly),  works  by. 

THE  FRENCH   REVOLUTION.    Four  Vols.,  8vo,  Vi^.  each.     [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.    Crown  8vo,  1». :  cloth,  la.  ttd. 

IRELAND  SINCE  THE  UNION;  Irish  Hisiory.  1798-1S86.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

HAFIZ  IN   LONDON:  Poems.      Small  8vo,  sold  cloth,  3».  ««l. 

HARLEQUINADE:  Poems.     Small  4to.  Japanese  vellum,  Ss. 

OUR  SENSATION  NOYEL.~"Crown  SvoTpicture  cover,  1«. ;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d. 

DOOM!  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  Bvo,  picture  cover.  Is. 

DOLLY  :  A  Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6«l. 

LILY  LASS:  \  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  I*.  6d. 

THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  DAYS.     2  Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  12s. 

A  LONDON   LEGEND.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  l.ts.  ret. 

MACCOLL  (HUGH),  NOVELS  BY. 

MR.  STRANGER'S  SEALED  PACKET.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  '-is. 
EDHOR  WHITLOCK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  «s. 

MACDONALD  (GEORGE,  LL.D.),  WORKS  BY. 

WORKS  OF  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION.  Ten  Vols..  i6mo,cl.,  gilt  edges,  m  cloth 

case.  '.iln.     Or  the  Vols,  mav  be  had  separately,  ingrolier  cl.,  at  'i»»  6d.  each. 

Vol.    I.  Within  and  Without. — The  Hidden  Life. 

,,      n.  The  Disciple. — The  Gospel  Women. — Book  of  Sonnets.— Organ  Songs. 

„    III.  Violin  Songs. — Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. — A  Book  of  Dreams.— 

Roadside  Poems. — Poems  for  Children. 
„     IV.  Parables. — Ballads. — Scotch  Songs. 

„V.  &VI.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie  Romance.  |      Vol.  VII.  The  Poktent. 

„VIII.  The  Light  Princess. — The  Giant's  Heart. — Shadows. 
„     IX.  Cross  Purposes.— The  Golden  Key.— The  Carasoyn. — Little  Daylight. 
„       X.  The  Cruel  Painter. — The  Wow  o'  Rivven. — The  Castle. — The  Broken 
Swords. — The  Gray  Wolf. — Uncle  Cornelius. 
POETICAL  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  MACDONALD.    Collected  and  arranged  by  the 

Author.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  liSs. 
A  THREEFOLD  CORD.      Edited  by  George  MacDonald.    Post  Bvo,  c!oth,  5s. 
HEATHER  AND  SNOW:  A  Novel.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra.  3«.  «d. 
PHANTASTES :  A  Faerie  Romance,    With  25  Illustrations  by  J .  Bell.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  (J.*,  ttd. 
LILITH :  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6». [Shortly. 

MACDONELL  (AGNES).-QUAKER  COUSINS.     Post  8vo,  boards.  2s. 
MACGREGOR  (ROBERT).-PASTIMES  AND  PLAYERS :    Notes  on 

Popular  Gaines.     Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  'is.  0«l. 

MACKAY  (CHARLES,  LL.D.). -INTERLUDES  AND  UNDERTONES ; 

or,  Music  at  Twilight.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  0». 
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MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  (THE)  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITER- 
ARY CHARACTERS:  83  PORTRAITS;  with  Memoirs  —  Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  Present  Century,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.    Crnwn  8vo,  cloth  e^itra.  7t.  0<l. 

MACQUOID    (MRS.),    WORKS    BY.     Square  Svo,  cloth  extra.  6*.  each, 
IN  THE   ARDENNES.    With  so  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.   Macquoid. 
PICTURES  AND  LEGENDS  FROM  NORMANDY  AND  BRITTANY.   34  Illustrations. 
THROUGH  NORMANDY.    With  92  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
THROUGH  BRITTANY.     With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R..Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.    With  67   Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACfiUOiD. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  S8«.  each. 
THE  EVIL  EYE,  and  other  Stories.    |         LOST  ROSE. 

MAGICIAN'S  OWN  BOOK,  THE  :  Performances  with  Eggs,  Hats,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  4».  «>«l. 

MAGIC  LANTERN,  THE,  and  its  Management :  including  full  Practical 
Directions.     By  T.  C.  Hepworth.     10  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  Is.;  cloth,  1».  Oil. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  :  An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  3  feet  by  2 feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5m. 

MALLOCK  (W,  H.),  WORKS  BY^ 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  3«.;  cloth  limp,  a».  «d. 
THE  NEW  PAUL  &  VIRGINIA:  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  Ss,  6d. 
POEMS.    Small  410,  parchment,  8s. 

IB   LIFE   WORTH   LIVING?    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6!«. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ««.;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  ti*. 

MALLORY    (SIR    THOMAS).— MORT    D' ARTHUR  :    The  Stories  of 

King  Arthur  and  ot  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.     (A  Selection.)    Edited  by  B. 

MONTGOMERIE  RANKING.       PoSt  8V0,  ClOth  limp,  4l4. 

MARK    TWAIN,    WORKS    BY.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  r».  6.1.  each. 

THE  CHOICE  WORKS  OF  MARK  TWAIN.     Revised  and  Corrected  throughout 

by  the  Author.    With  Lite,  Portrait,  and  nninerr/us  Illustration^. 
ROUGHING   IT,  and   INNOCENTS  AT  HOME.    With  200  lUusts.  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR.    With  197  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  7»,  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3ii.  each. 
THE   INNOCENTS  ABROAD;  or,  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  2^4  Illustrations. 

(The  Two-Shilling  Edition  is  entitled  MARK  TWAIN'S  PLEASURE  TRIP.) 
THE  GILDED  AGE.    By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.    With  212  Illustrations. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER.    With  in  Illustrations. 
A  TRAMP  ABROAD.    With  3U  Illustrations. 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAUPER.    With  190  Illustrations. 
LIFE   ON   THE   MISSISSIPPI.    With  300  Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.    With  174  Illusts.  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 
A  YANKEE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KING  ARTHUR.    With  220  Illusts.  by  Beard. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Sk.  each. 
THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT.      I         MARK  TWAIN'S  SKETCHES. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  Od.  each. 
THE  AMERICAN  CLAIMANT.      With  81  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst,  &c. 
TOM  SAWYER  ABROAD.    With  26  Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard. 
PUDD'NHEAD  WILSON.    With  Portrait  and  Six  Illustrations  by  Louis  Loeb. 

THE  £1.000,000  BANK-NOTE.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3n.  6d.;  post  Svo,  picture  bds.,  8». 

MARKS  (H.  S.,  R.A.),  PEN  AND  PENCIL  SKETCHES  BY.    Withl 

Photogravures  and  126  Illustrations.     Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  3S8». 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Including  his  Translations.    Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Oi». 

MARRYAT  (FLORENCE),  NOVELS  BY.    Post^s^o.iiiust.  boards,  a«.each. 

A  HARVEST  OF  WILD  OATS.              I         FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 
_^  OPEN  I   SESAME  !^ |         WRITTEN  IN  FIRE. 

MASSINGER'S   P'LAYS.  .  From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.    Edited 
by  Col.  Cunningham.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  0.«. 
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MASTERMAN  (J.). -HALF-A-DOZEN  DAUGHTERS  :  AN^ovel.    Post 

8vo.  illustrated  Doards,  Us. 

MATTHEWS  (BRANDER).— A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA,  &c.    Post  8vo. 

illustrated  boards,  'jci. ;  cloth  limp,  SJs.  Od. 

MAYHEW  (HENRY). -LONDON  CHARACTERS  &  THE  HUMOROUS 

SIDE  OF  LONDON  LIFE.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3g.  6«l. 

MEADE  (L.  T.),  NOVELS  BY. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3a.  «d. 

IN  AN  IRON  GRIP.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  lO."*.  net. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  CHARMER.    Three  Vols..  lo>*.  net.  IShortly. 

MERRICK  (LEONARD).— THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  GOOD.    Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  is. 

MEXICAN  MUSTANG  (ON  A),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.     By 
A.  E.  %VEET  and  J.  Armoy  Knox.    With  265  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y».  6d. 

MIDDLEMASS   (JEAN),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  a*,  each. 
TOUCH  AND  60. |    MR.  DORILLIOB. 

MILLER  (MRS.  F.  FENWICK).— PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  THE  YOUNG; 

or,  The  House  of  Life.     With  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  !4».  ©d, 

MTLTON  (J.    L.),    WORKS^  Y7~Post8vo.  Is.  each;  cloth,  l8.«d.  each.  " 

THE   HYGIENE   OF   THE   SKIN.    With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps.  Baths,  &c. 
THE   BATH  IN   DISEASES  OF  THE   SKIN. 

THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OP  THE  SKIN. 
THE   SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF   LEPROSY.    Demy  8vo,  Is. 

MINT0(WM.)-WAS  she  good  or  bad?  Cr.Svo.ls. ;  cloth,  ls.6(i. 

MITFORD   (BERTRAM),  NOVELS   BY.  Crown  Svo, doth  extra,  3».  «d.  each. 
THE  GUN-RUNNER  :  A  Romance  of  Zululand.     With  Frontispiece  by  S.  L.Wood. 
THE  LUCK  OF  GERARD  RIDGELEY.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wooo. 
THE  KING'S  ASSEGAI.    With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
RENSHAW  TANNING'S  QUEST.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley.  L.  Wood. 

MOLESWORTH  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY. 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.    Post ^vo,  illustrated  boards,  3*. 

THAT  GI R L   IN   BLACK .    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  «ri. 

MOORE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  EPICUREAN;  and  ALCIPHRON.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  Ss. 
PROSE  AND  VERSE.    With  Suppressed  Passages  from  the   Memoirs  of    Lord 
Byron.     Edited  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.    With  Portrait.    Cr  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Ta.  <td. 

MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),   STORIES  BY. 

STORIES  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL.   Post  8vo,  iUust.  boards, «».;  cloth,  a«.6d. 
THE   DEAD  MAN'S  SECRET;    or.  The   Valley   of  Gold.    With  Frontispiece  by 

F.  Barnard.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  its. 
FPOM  THE  BOSOM  OF  THE  DEEP.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tis. 
MAID  MARIAN  AND  ROBIN  HOOD:  A  Romance  of  Old  Sherwood  Forest.    With 

12  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  Hd. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each  :  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  3a.  each. 
A  LIFE'S  ATONEMENT.   THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 
JOSEPH'S  COAT.  A  MODEL  FATHER.  FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR. 

COALS  OF  FIRE.  OLD  BLAZER'S  HERO.  BOB  MARTIN'S  Little  QIRL. 

YAL  STRANGE.  CYNIC  FORTUNE.  i  TIME'S  REVENGES. 

HEABTS.  I  BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SEA. '  A  WASTED  CRIME. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  tid.  each. 
IN  DIREST  PERIL. 

MOUNT  DESPAIR,  &o.    With  Frontispiece  by  G.  Grenvillb  Manton. 
THE  MAKING  OF  A   NOVELIST  :   An  Experiment  in  Antobiograpby.    With  a 
Collotype  Portrait  and  Vignette.     Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  6«. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  &  HENRY  HERMAN,  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  Cd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3a.  each. 
ONE  TRAVELLER  RETURWS.  |  PAUL  JONES'S  ALIAS.  |  THE  BISHOPS'  BIBLE. 

MURRAY  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo.  illust.  bds  ,  3s.  ea.;  cl.,  3a.  6d.ea. 
A  GAME  OF  BLUFF.    I         A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE. 


i8 
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WEWBOLT  (HENRY).-TAKEN  FROM  THE  ENEMY.     Fcap.  8vo. 

cloth  boards,  In.  6il. _^ 

NISBET  (HUME),  BOOKS  BY. 

"BAIL   UP!"    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.tfd. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Us, 
DR.  BERNARD  ST.  VINCENT.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  «(.. 
LESSONS  IN  ART.    With  zi  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  <>d. 
WHERE  ART  BEGINS.  With  27  Illustrations.   Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7m.  4»d. 

NORRIS  (W.  E.).— ST.   ANN'S  :  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  clothTSsTeX 

O'HANLON    (ALICE),   NOVELS   BY.      Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  i*«.  each. 
^         THE  UNFORESEEN.  |    CHANCE?    OR  FATE? 


OHNET    (GEORGES),    NOVELS    BY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards. -^s.  each. 
DOCTOR  RAMEAU.  |  A  LAST  LOVE. 

A  WEI R D  GIFT.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  :i».  <id. ,  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  ga. 

OLIPHANTTMRS.),    N0VELS~BY.      Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  ^•.  each. 

THE  PRIMROSE  PATH.                       |         WHITELADIES. 
THE^GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND. ^ 

O'REILLY  "(HARRINGTON). -LIFE  AMONG  THE  AMERICAN  IN- 

DIANS:  Fifty  Years  on  the  Trail.    100  Illu'sts.  by  F.  Frenzeny.    Crown  Hvo.  3(i.  ft«l, 

O'REILLY  (MRS.).-PH(EBE'S  FORTUNES.     Post  Svo,  illust.  bds..  2s. 


OUIDA,  NOVELS  BY. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE. 

TRICOTRIN. 

8TRATHM0RE. 

CHANDOS. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 

PUCK.       I  IDALIA. 


Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3ti.  Od.  each ;  post  Svo.  illust.  bds.,  !is.  each. 


FOLLE-FARINE 

A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 

PASCAREL.  i  SIGNA. 

TWO  WOODEN  SHOES, 

IN  A  WINTER  CITY. 

ARIADNE. 

FRIENDSHIP. 


MOTHS.    I    PIPISTRELLO. 
A   VILLAGE  COMMUNE. 
IN   MAREMMA.  |  WANDA. 
BIMBI.  I      SYRLIN. 

FRESCOES.  I  OTHMAR. 
PRINCESS  NAPRAXINE. 
GUILDEROY.  I  RUFFING. 


Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  S»,  each. 
BIHBI.    With  Nine  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 
A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS,  &c.     With  Six  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 
SANTA  BARBARA.  &c.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  Uo. ;  crown  8vo,  cloth,  38.  Cd.;  post 

8vo,  illustr.ited  boards,  2s. 
TWO  OFFENDERS.    Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  <t8. ;  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  So.  6d. 
WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  PATHOS,  selected  froIrTthe' Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Sydney 
Morris.    Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5b.     Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards.  '2». 

PAGE  (HT^AOTWOllKSnBY.  " 

•*■     THOREAU:  His  Life  and  Aims.    With  Portrait.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2i«.  6d. 

ANIMAL  ANECDOTES.    Arranged  on  a  New  Principle.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5«. 

PAYN  (JAMES),  NOVELS^Y: 

Crnwn  8vo.  cloth  extra.  S*.  Otl,  each; 
LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD. 
WALTER'S  WORD.  TED. 

LESS  BLACK  THAN  WE'RE  PAINT- 
BY   PROXY.  I  FOR  CASH  ONLY. 
HIGH   SPIRITS. 
UNDER   ONE   ROOF. 
A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT. 
A  GRAPE   FROM   A  THORN. 


post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  8*.  each. 
FROM  EXILE.       |      HOLIDAY  TASKS. 
THE   CANON'S  WARD. 
THE   TALK   OP  THE   TOWN. 
GLOW-WORM   TALES. 
THE   MYSTERY   OF  MIRBRIDGE. 
THE   WORD  AND  THE   WILL. 
THE   BURNT  MILLION. 
SUNNY  STORIES.  I  A  TRYING  PATIENT. 


HUMOROUS  STORIES. 

THE  FOSTER  BROTHERS. 

THE   FAMILY  SCAPEGRACE. 

MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM. 

BENTINCK'S  TUTOR. 

A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 

A  COUNTY   FAMILY. 

LIKE   FATHER.  LIKE   SON. 

A  WOMAN'S  VENGEANCE. 

CARLYON'S  YEAR.  CECIL'S  TRYST. 

MURPHY'S  MASTER. 

AT  HER  MERCY. 

THE  CLYFFARDS  OF  CLYFFE. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  hoards,  'in.  each. 


FOUND  DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST. 

A   MARINE   RESIDENCE. 

MIRK  ABBEY. 

SOME   PRIVATE  VIEWS. 

NOT   WOOED,  BUT  WON. 

TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 

THE   BEST  OF  HUSBANDS. 

HALVES. 

FALLEN  FORTUNES. 

WHAT  HE  COST  HER. 

KIT:   A  MEMORY. 

A  PRINCE  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

With  17  Illus- 


IN   PERIL  AND  PRIVATION:    Stories  of   .Marine  Adventure 

tr  It  ons.     Crown  hvo,  cloth  extra,  3(».  <mI. 
NOTES  FROM  THE  "MEWS."    Crown  Svo,  portrait  cover,  !».;  cloth,  1 


Od. 
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PANDURANG  HARI ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo,  With  Preface  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ',i*.  <><l. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ija. 

PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  Tetters,  a  New  Translation,  with  His- 
torical  Introduction  and   Notes  by  T.  M'Crie,  D.D.     Post  8vo.  cloth  limp, 'J«. 

PAUL~(MARGARET~AO.— GEimJE  AND^Tr^^^        With  Frontis- 

piece  by  Helen  Paterson.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Ita,  Oil. ;  post  8.vo,  illust.  boards,  !i». 

PENNELL  (H.  CHOLMONDELEY),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo.ci.^s.eu. each. 

PUCK  ON   PEGASUS.     With  Illustrations. 

PEGASUS  RE-SADDLED.    With  Ten  tull-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 

THE   MUSES  OF   MAYFAIR.    Vers  de  Societe.  Selected  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 

PHELPS  (E.STUART),  WORKS  BY.  PostSvo  l^.each;  cloth  l».6d.e,ich. 
BEYOND  THE  GATES.  |  OLD  MAI D^S  PARADISE.  |  BURGLARS  IN  PARADISE. 
JACK  THE  FISHERMAN.   lUnstiated  by  C.  W.  Reed.    Cr.  Svo.  1». ;  cloth,  la.  Hd. 

PIRKIS  (C.  L.).  NOVELS  BY. 

TROOPING   WITH  CROWS.    Fcap.  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
LADY  LOVELACE.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ri». 


PLANCHE  (J.  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PURSUIVANT  OF  ARMS.  With  Six  Plates,  and  209  Illusts.   Cr.  Svo,  cl.  T*.  «d. 
SONGS  AND  POEMS,  1819-1879.    Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Cr.Svo,  c1.,<»hi. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.     With  Notes  and  Life 

of  Plutarch  by  J.  and  Wm.   Langhorne.  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  lOs.  ttrt. 

POE'S  (EDGARALLANyCHOICEWORKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.   Intro- 

duction  by  Chas.  Baudelairr,  Hoi  trait,  and  Facsimiles.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  7».  6tl. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARIE   ROGET,  &c.     Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  «». 

POPE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

PRAED  (MRS.  CAMPBELL),  NOVELS  BY.    Post  svo,  iiiust.  bds.,  3s.  ea. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  STATION.         |         THE  SOUL  OF  COUNTESS  ADRIAN. 
OUTLAW  AND  LAWMAKER.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  boards,  39. 
CHRISTINA  CHARD.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  »».  Oil. 


PRICE  (E.  C),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  '.i-.  C<I.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3.I.  each. 

YALENTIHA.  1  THE  FOREIGNERS^ j^MRS.  LANCASTER'S  RIVAL. 

GERALD.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 


PRINCESS    OLGA.— RADNA  :  A'Novei.     Crown  Svo. cloth  extra.  «s. 

PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A.,  B.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  SKY.  With  55  Illusts.  Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  6d. 
EASY  STAR  LESSONS.  With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Night  in  the  Year.  Cr.  Svo,  «». 
FAMILIAR  SCIENCE  STUDIES.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  «s. 
SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.  With  13  Steel  Plates.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  lOs.  6d. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.  With  Illustrations,  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  «8. 
THE  UNIVERSE  OF  SUNS.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  ex,,  6s. 
WAGES  AND   WANTS  OF   SCIENCE   WORKERS.    Crown  Svo,  la.  6d. 

PRYCE  (RICHARD).-MISS  MAXWELL'S  AFFECTIONS.     Frontis- 

piece  by  Hal  Ludlow.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  :in,  fid. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards.,  3s. 

PAMBOSSON    (J.).  —  POPULAR     ASTRONOMY.       With     Coloured 

Plate  and  numerous  Illustrations     Crown  Svo,  clotii  extra,  78.  Od. 

RANDOXPH   (LIEUT.-COL.    GEORGE,    U.S.X):=AUNT    ABIGAIL 

DYKES;  ■■\  No' el.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7».  0«l. 

mODELL  (MRS.  J.  H.),   NOVELS"!?: 

WEIRD   STORIES.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  ext^^3».  6d.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  bds.,  3». 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
THE  UNINHABITED  HOUSE.  |  FAIRY   WATER. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  GARDEN  I         HER  MOTHER'S  DARLING. 

PARTY.  I         THE  NUN'S  CURSE. 

MYSTERY  IN  PALACE  GARDENS.  IDLE  TALES. 


RIVES  (AMELIE).— BARBARA  BERING:  A  Sequel  to- The  Quick  or 

the  Dead  ?  '    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  lia.  Od. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  39. 
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READE  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  »vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3n.  Od.  each ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 
PEG  WOFFIHGTOH.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Filues,  R.A.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  i2s.  6«l. — And  a  Cheap 

Popular  Edition  of  Peg  Woffington   and  Christie  Johnstone,  the  two 

Stories  in  Ono  Volume,  medium  8vo.  Od. ;  cloth,  la. 
CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.  Iliustratedby  William  Small. — Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  ita.  Od. 
IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  Illustrated  byG.  J.  Pinwell.— Also  the  Cheap 

Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  portrait  cover,  Od. ;  cloth,  1«. 
COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.    Illust.  Helen  Paterson. 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   A   THIEF,  &c.     Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 
LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG.    Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 
THE  DOUBLE  MARRIAGE.    Illusts.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Keene. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Keene.— Also  the 

Elzevir  Edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  Walter  Besant,  4  vols.,  post  8vo, 

each  with  Frontispiece,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,   14k.  the  set;  and   the  Cheap 

Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  Od. ;  cloth,  1». 
HARD  CASH.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  William  Smalu 
FOUL  PLAY.    Illustrated  by  George  Do  Maurier. 
PUT  YOURSELF  IN   HIS  PLACE.    Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 
A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.    Illustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
A  SIMPLETON.    Illustrated  by  Kate  Craufurd. 

THE  WANDERING  HEIR.    Illust.  by  H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  C.  Green,  &c. 
A  WOMAN-HATER.     Illustrated  by  Thomas  Couldery. 
SINGLEHEART  AND  DOUBLEFACE.    Illustrated  by  P.  Macnab. 
GOOD  STORIES  OF  MEN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS.    Illust.  by  E.A.  Abbey,  &C. 
THE  JILT,  and  other  Stories.     Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 
A  PERILOUS  SECRET.    Illustrated  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
READIANA.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Charles  Reade. 
BIBLE  CHARACTERS:  Studlesof  David,  Paul,  &c.    Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,  !«. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKSHOP  CHARLES  READE.    Crown  8vo,  with  Por- 

trait,  buckram,  Ow. ;  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  'Zh.  Od. 

RIMMER   (ALFRED),    WORKS    BY.      Square  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  r*.  Od.  each. 
OUR  OLD  COUNTRY  TOWNS.    With  55  Illustrations. 
RAMBLES  ROUND  ETON  AND  HARROW.    With  50  Illustrations. 
ABOUT  ENGL  AN  D  WITH  DICKENS.    With  58  Illusi  s.  byC.  A.  VANPERHOoy.  &c 
ROBINSON   CRUSOE.     By  Daniel  Defoe.     (Majors  Edition.)    With 
37  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  8». 

ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

WOMEN  ARE  STRANGE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3«. 
THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  3g.  Od. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  8a. 

ROBINSON    (PHIL),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  Svo.  doth  extra,  Os.  each. 
THE  POETS'  BIRDS.                              I  THE  POETS'  BEASTS. 
THE  POETS  AND  NATURE:  REPTiLeS,  FISHES,  AND  INSECTS.      


ROCHEFOUCAULD'S  MAXIMS  AND  MORAL  REFLECTIONS.   With 

Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  i<». 

ROLL   OF    BATTLE~ABBEY7  THE  :   A  List  of  the  Frincipal  Warriors 
who  came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror.    Handsomely  printed.  5». 

ROSENGARTEN  (A.).— HANDBOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLES. 

Translated  by  W.  Collktt-Sandaks.    With  639  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7».  Od. 

ROWLEY  (HON~HUGH)rWORKS^Yr~p^t 8vo, cloth. a«. Od. each. 

PUNIANA:  RIDDLES  AND  JOKES.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 
MORE  PUNIANA.     Profusely  Illustrated. 


RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  BOOKS  AND  NOVELS  BY : 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  On.  each ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  '^iii.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2».  Od.  ea. 

ROUND  THE  GALLEY-FIRE.  I    A   BOOK   FOR  THE   HAMMOCK. 

IN   THE   MIDDLE  WATCH.  MYSTERY  OF  THE  "OCEAN  STAR." 

A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  CAPE^ I    THE  ROMANCE  OF  JENNY  HARLOWE. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  Itn,  Od.  ea. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  'if.  ea.  ;  cloth  limp,  *-is.  Od,  ea. 

AN  OCEAN  TRAGEDY.  |    MY  SHIPMATE  LOUISE. 

ALONE  ON  A  WIDE  WIDE  SEA. 

ON   THE   FO'K'SLE   HEAD.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  «».;  cloth  limp,  2».  Od. 

THE  GOOD  SHIP  "MOHOCK."    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  IDs.  net. 

THE  PHANTOM  DEATH,  &c.    With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  3».  Od. 

THE  CONVICT  SHIP.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  ISs.  net.  iShorily. 
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RUNCIMAN  CJAMES),  STORIES  BY.   Post  Svo.  bds.,  a».  e^r,  ci.,  a«.  6.1.  ea. 

SKIPPERS  AND  SHELLBACKS.  I    GRACE  BALHAlGN'S  SWEETHEART. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARS. 


RUSSELL  (DORA),  NOVELS  BY. 

A  COUNTRY  SWEETHEART.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.                      ISept. 
THE  DRIFT  OF  FATE.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  tAw.  net. 

CAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

"^  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  its.  <m1.  each;    post  8vo,  iilust.  boards,  3s.  each. 

A  FELLOW  OF  TRINITY.    Note  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Frontispiece. 
THE  JUNIOR  DEAN.  |  MASTER  OF  ST.  BENEDICT'S.  |  TO  HIS  OWN  MASTER. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  0«l.  each. 
THE  OLD  MAID'S  SWEETHEART.      |         MODEST  LITTLE  SARA. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  iia.  Od.  each. 
ORCHARD  DAMEREL.                      |    IN  THE  FACE  OP  THE  WORLD.    ^Shortly. 
THE  TREMLETT  DIAMONDS.     Two  Vols.,  10».  net. [Shortly. 

SALA  (G.  A.).-GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT.     Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
SANSON.-SEVEN  GENERATIONS  OF  EXECUTIONERS :  Memoirs 

of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3d.  6(1. 

SAUNDERS  (JOHN),~NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Urn.  Hd.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3».  each. 
GUY  WATERMAN.     |    THE  LION  IN  THE  PATH.  |     THE  TWO  DREAMERS. 
BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3».  «d. 

SAUNDERS  (KATHARINE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  .'<«.  ttd.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9a,  each. 
MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  I    HEART  SALVAGE. 

THE  HIGH  MILLS.  (   8EBASTJAN. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHER.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  »•. 
•  GIDEON'S  ROCK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Sn.  6d. 


SCOTLAND  YARD,  Past  and  Present  :  Experiences  of  37  Years,  By 
Ex-Chief-Inspectcr  Cavanagh.    Post  8vo,  iHustrated  boards,  il«. ;  cloth,  3a.  (»d. 

SECRET  OUT,  THE :  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards ;  with  Enter- 
taining  Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  "White  Magic."  By  W.  H.  Creuer. 
With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4*.  tfd. 

SEGUIN  (L.  G.),   V^ORKS  BY^ 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAY  (OBERAMHESGAU)  and  the  Highlands 

of  Bavaria.     With  Map  and  37  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3ii.  6d. 
WALKS  IN  ALGIERS.    With  2  Maps  and  16  lUusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

SENIOR  (WM.).— BY  STREAM  AND  SEA.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  Q(l 
SERGEANT(A.).— DR.  ENDICOTT'S  EXPERIMENT.  2  vols.,  IQs.  net. 
SHAKESPEARE  FOR  CHILDREN :  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.    With  lUusts.,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.     Cr.  4to,  3».  6d. 

SHARP    (WILLIAM). -CHILDREN   OF  TO-MORROW:    A  Novel. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 

SHELLEY  (PERCY  BYSSHE),  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  IN  VERSE 

AND    PROSE   OF,     Edited,  Prefaced,   and    Annotated  by  R.    Herne  Shepherd. 
Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3ii.  6d.  each, 
POETICAL  WORKS,  in  Three  Vols. : 
VoU     I.  Introduction  bythe  Editor;  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson;  Shelley's  Corre- 
spondence with  Stockdale;  The  W'andermq  Jew;  Queen  Mab,  witli  the  Notes;    Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  :  Prometheus  Unbound ;  Adonais,  &c. 
Vol.    II.  Laon  and  Cythna  :  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo ;  Sweilfoot  the  Tyrant;  The  Witch  o< 

Atlas;  Epipsychidion:  Hellas. 
Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 
PROSE  WORKS,  in  Two  Vols. : 
Vol.     I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne:  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A  Refuta- 
tion of  Deism  ;  Lettersto  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
Vol.    II.  The  Essays;   Letters  from  Abroad;  Translations  and  Fr.igments,  Edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
With  a  Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

SHERARD  (R.  H.).-  ROGTUESI  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo.  la. ;  cloth,  l*.  6d. 


SHERIDAN  (GENERAL  P.  H.),  PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF.    With 

Portraits  and  Facsimiles.    Two  Vols., demy  8vo,  cloth,  '24». 
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SHERIDAN'S  (RICHARD  BRINSLEY)  COMPLETE  WORKS.    With 

Life  and  Anecdotes.      Including  liis  Dramatic  Writings,  liis  Works  in  Prose  and 

Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches  and  Jokes.  lo  Illusts.  Cr.Svo,  hf.-bound  Ts.  6<i. 

THE  RIVALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays.     Post  8vo,  printed 

on  laid  paper  and  half- bound,  ii.tt. 
SHERIDAN'S   COMEDIES:   THE  RIVALS    and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by 
Brander  Matthews.    With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  half-parchment,  liis.  tfd. 

SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WO^KSrinclud- 

ingall  those  in  "Arcadia."    With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards.  ISs. 

SIGNBOARDS :  Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters,  by  Iacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tm.  4>(i. 

SIMS  (GEO.  R.),  WORKS  BY.    Post  8vo,  illust.bds..«».ea;  cl.  limp, 'Js.ea.ea. 


ROGUES  AMD  VAGABONDS. 
THE   RING   0"  BELLS. 
MARY   JANE'S   MEMOIRS. 
MARY   JANE  MARRIED. 
TINKLETOP'S  CRIME. 
ZEPH:  A  Circus  Story,  &c. 


TALES  OF  TO  DAY. 

DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.   With  Fo  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  LANDLADY. 

MY  TWO  WIVES. 

SCENES  FROM  THE  SHO'iV. 


Crown  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is.  each  :  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON. 
THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER:   being   Readings  and   Recitations  in 

Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his  own  Works  by  George  K.  Sims. 
THE  CASE  OF  GEORGE  CANDLEMAS.  |         DAGONET  DITTIES. 
DAGONET  ABROAD.    Crown  a^o,  c  oih.  ;i>*.  t»«l. [Shrit'y. 

SISTER   DORA  :   A  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdale.     With  Four 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  4d.:  cloth,  Od. 

SKETCHLEY  (ARTHUR).— A  mTtCH  In  THE  DARK.    Post  »vo, 

illustrated  boards,  ii». 

SLANG    DICTIONARY    (THE) :    Etymological,    Historical,  and   Anec- 
dotal.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  0».  <id. 


SMITH  (J.  MOYR),  works  BY. 

THE   PRINCE   OF   ARGOLIS.    With  130  Illusts.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3.«.  6.1. 
THE   WOOING   OF  THE   WATER  WITCH.    Ilhistraied.     Pfst  8vo.  cloth,  «». 

SOCIETY  IN  LONDON.     Crown  8vo.  Is.  ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

SOCIETY   IN    PARlS:    The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.     A  series  ot  Letters 
from  Count  Paui-  Vasili  to  a  Vouna  French  Diplomat.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  fis. 

S0ME"R^T~TL0RDT:ENRY)7^^S0NGS    OFTADIEU.     bmall  4to, 

Japanese  vellum,  <>». 

SPALDING  (T.  A.,   LLB.).— ELIZABETHAN   DEMONOLOGY :  An 

Essay  on  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5». 

spetghttt:  woTT^ovelt^y: 

Pcit  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  tJs.  each. 
THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE.  I      THE  GOLDEN   HOOP. 
BY  DEVIOUS  WAYS,  &c.  |      BACK  TO  LIFE. 

HOODWINKED;     and    THE    SANDY- I      THE  LOUDWATER  TRAGEDY. 
CROFT   MYSTERY.  I      BURGOS  ROMANCE. 

QUITTANCE  IN  FU LL. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  <»d.  each. 

A  BARREN  TITLE.  | WIFE  OR  NO  WIFE? 

THE   SANDYCROFT   MYSTERY.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3».  Od. 
^THEJi REY  MONK.     Three  Vols.,  15s.  net. 

SPENSER  FOR  CHILDREN.      By  M.  H.  Towry.     With  Illustrations 

by  Walter  J.  Morgan.    Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. 

STARRY~IIEAVENS    (THE):    A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.      Royal 

i6mo,  cloth  extra,  'im,  6d. 

STEDM AN ~(E.    C),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  8 vo.  cloth  extra,  »s.  each. 
VICTORIAN  POETS.  1         THE  POETS  OF  AMERICA. 
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STERNDALE  (R.  ARMITAGE).-THE  AFGHAN  KNIFE  :  A  Novel. 

Crown  8vQ,  cloth  extra,  li*.  0«l.:  oo'^t  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  -jm, 

STEVENSON    (R.    LOUIS),    WORKS   BY.      Post  Svo.cl.  limp,  2«.6d.  each 

TRAVELS  WITH  A  DONKEY.   With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

AN  INLAND  VOYAGE.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
Crown  8vo.  buckram,  eiit  top,  08.  each. 

FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS. 

THE   SILVERADO  SQUATTERS.     With  Fmntisnece  bv  J.  D.  Strong. 

THE  MERRY  MEN.  |    UNDERWOODS:  Poems. 

MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS. 

VIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE,  and  other  Papers.      |    BALLADS.    |    PRINCE  OTTO. 

ACROSS  THE  PLAINS,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  «■.;  pest  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  Ss. 

THE  SUICIDE  CLUB;  and  THE  RAJAH'S  DIAMOND.  (From  New  Arabian 
Nights.)    With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5a>. 

FATHER  DAMIEN:  An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde.  Crown  Svo,  band- 
made  and  brown  paper.  In. 

THE  EDINBURGH  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  ROBERt  LOUIS  STEVEN- 
SON. 20  Vols.,  demy  Svo.  This  Edit-on  (which  is  limittd  to  i.ooo  copies)  is  sold 
only  in  Sets,  the  piice  of  which  may  be  learned  from  the  Booksellers.  The 
Vols,  are  appearing  at  the  rate  of  one  a  month,  bsginning  Nov.  1894. 

STODDARD  (C.  WARREN).-SUMMER  CRUISING  IN  THE  SOUTH 

SEAS.     Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay.     Crown  Svo^  cloth  extra,  !tti.  (id. 

STORIESTROWTFOREiGN  NOVELISTS.    With  Notices  by  Helen  and 

Alice  ZiMMERN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Its.  ttd.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  !i». 

STRANGE  MANUSCRIPT  (A)  FOUNDniN~A  COPPER  CYLINDER^ 

Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  ig  Illusts.  by  Gilbert  Gaul,  5», ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  '£». 
STRAI^GE  SECR:ETS.~Toid'by  CoNAN  Doyle,  Percy'Fitzgerald,  Flor- 
ENCE  Marryat,  &c.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

SrRirTTTJOSEPHT=T"HE"SPORtS^ND   PASTIMES    OF    THE 

PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND;  including;  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May 
Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c.,  irom  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time. 
Edited  by  William  Hone.     With  140  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  T^ii.  Od. 

SWIFT'S  (DEAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.   WithMemcir, 

Portrait, and  Facsimiles  of  the  Mans  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels.''  Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  7».  6d. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS,  and    A  TALE   OF   A    TUB.      Post  Svo,  half-bound,  ,£s. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT;  A  Study.  BvJ.Churtom  Collins.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra, »>■. 

SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  C),  WORKS  BY. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  A.  C. 
SWINBURNE.     leap,  ^vo,  6«. 

ATALANTA  IN  CALTDON.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CHA8TELARD  :  A  Trafjedy.     Crown  8vo.  7s. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  FIRST  SERIES.  Crown 
Svo  or  fcap.  8vo,  98. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  SECOND  SERIES. 
Crown  Svo  or  fcap.  Svo.  9s. 

POEMS  &  BALLADS.   THIRD  SERIES.  Cr.  8vo.  7a. 

SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

BOTHWELL  :    .\  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

SONGS  OF  TWO  NATIONS.     Crown  Svo,  63. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN.  {See  Vol.  II.  of  O.  CHAP- 
MAN s  Works.)    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES.    Crown  Svo,  12s. 

ERECHTHEUS  :   A  Trayedy.    Crown  Svo,  68. 


A  NOTE  ON  CHAP.LOTTE  B50NTE.     Cr.  Svo.  63. 
SONas  OF  THE  SPRINGTIDES.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
STUDIES  IN  SONG.     Crown  Svo  73. 
MARY  STUART:    A  Tra^^edy.     Crown  Svo,  Bl. 
TRISTRAM  OF  LYONESSE.    Crown  Svo,  9t. 
A  CSNTURY  OF  ROUNDELS.    SmalUto.  Ss. 
A  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.    Crown  Svo,  7«. 
MARINO  FALIERO  ;    A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  6t. 
A  STUDY  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.     Crown  Svo,  Ss. 
M  SCELLANIES.     Crown  Svo,  12s. 
LOCSINE:    A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A  STUDY  OF  BEN  JOMSON.     Crown  Svo,  7s, 
TH-;  SISTERS:    A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
ASTROPHEL.  .Vc.     Crown  Svo.  7s. 
STUDIES  IN  PROSE  AND  FOETRY.    Grows  Svo. 
93. 


SYNTAX'S  (DR.)  THREE  TOURS  :  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  m 
Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  With  Rowlandson's  Coloured  Itl.is- 
trations,  and  Lite  of  the  Author  by  ).  C.  Hotten.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  78.  Od. 

TAINE'STlISTORY  OF^^ENGLlSH   LITERATURE.^^Tmnsl^I^d  by 

Henry  Van  Laun.     Four  Vols.,  small  demy  Svo,  cl.  bds.,  30». — Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  1 5s. 

TAYLOR  (DRTJ.  E.,  F.L.S.),   WORKS   BY.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5«.  each. 
THE  SAGACITY  AND  MORALITY  OF  PLANTS:  A  Sketch  ci  the  Liie  and  Conduct 
of  the  Vegetable  Kin'-'dom.     With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  lilustrarions. 
OUR  COMMON   BRITISH   FOSSILS,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.    331  Illustratiouo, 
THE  PLAYTIME  NATURALIST.     With  353  Illustrations. 
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TAYLOR  (BAYARD).— DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHO  CLUB  :   Bur- 

lesques  of  Modern  Writers.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ijs. 


TAYLOR  (TOM).— HISTORICAL  DRAMAS.    Containing  "  Clancarty," 
"Jeanne  Dare,"  "'Twixt   Axe  and  Crown,"  "The  Fool's  Revenge,"   "  Arkwright's 
Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn,''  "  Plot  and  Passion.'*    Crown  8vo,  clotii  extra,  Ts.  4i<l. 
*t*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

TENNYSON  (LORD)  :    A  Biographical  Sketch.      By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
Post  8vo,  portrait  cover.  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  0«l. 

THACKERAY  ANA  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.     Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  «el. 

THAMES,  A   NEW   PICTORIAL  HISTORY   OF   THE^      By   A.    S^ 

Krausse.    With  340  Illustrations     Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  <iii. 

THIERS  (ADOLPHE).-HISTORY  of  the  CONSULATE  &  EMPIRE  of 

FRANCE    UNDER    NAPOLEON.      Translated  by  D.  Forbes  Campbell  and  John 
Stf.biung.     With  36  Steel  Plates.     12  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each. 

THOMAS  (BERTHA),  NOVELS  BY.   Cr.  Svo,  ci.,  ;i«.  6<i.  ea. ;  post  Svo,  ;*«.  ea 

THE  VIOLIN-PLAYER.      |         PROUD  MAI8IE. 

CRESSIDA.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  'is. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.    With  Intro- 
duction by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  48  Illustrations.     Post  Svo,  half-bound,  ti». 


THORNBURY  (WALTER),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  J.  H.  W.  TURNER.     With  Illustra- 
lions  in  Colours.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  ttd. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  'i>*.  each. 
OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD.  i    TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES. 


TIMBS   (JOHN),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  7».  «.l.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  LIFE  IN  LONDON:  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.     With  42  Illustrations. 

ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES:  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impos- 
tures, Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.    48  Illustrations. 

TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),"NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Us.  tf  d.  each  ;  cost  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  iis.  each, 
THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW.  I    MR.  SCARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

FRAU  FROHMANN.  |    THE  LAND-LEAGUERS. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boanis,  'ii*.  each. 
KEPT  IN  THE  DARK.  I    THE  AMERICAN  SENATOR. 

THE  GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERE.  |    JOHN  CALDIGATE.      |    MARION  FAY. 

TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  :$s.  0<l.  each:  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each, 
LIKE  SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA.    |    MABEL'S  PROGRESS.    |    ANNE  FURNESS. 


TROLLOPE  (T.  A.).— DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.  Post  svo.  iiiust.  bds..  a». 
TROWBRIDGE  (J.  T.).— FARNELL'S  FOLLY.  Post  Svo,  boards,  2s. 
TYTLER  (C.C.  FRASER-).— MISTRESS  JUDITH  :    A  Novel.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  if  s. 

TYTLER "(SARAH)r  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  Cd.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  l*s.  each. 
THE  BRIDE'S  PASS.  I    BURIED  DIAMONDS. 

LADY  BELL,  |    THE  BLACKHALL  GHOSTS. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  'Ja.  each. 
WHAT  SHE  CAME  THROUGH.  I    BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 

CITOYENNE  JACQUELINE  DISAPPEARED.  |  NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 

SAINT  HUNGO'S  CITY.      1    THE   HUGUENOT  FAMILY. 

THE  MACDONALD  LASS.    With  Frontispiece.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.     [Shortly. 

ffPWARD  (ALLEN),  NOVELS  BY. 

^     THE  QUEEN  AGAINST  OWEN.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3a.  «d. ;  post  Svo,  bds,,  »«. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  BALKISTAN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. [Shortly. 

VASHTI\AND~ESTHER.     By  the  Writer  of  "Belle's"  Letters  in  The 
*       World.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3.«i.  Od.  ^___ 

VILLARI  (LINDA).-A  DOUBLE  BOND  :   A  Story.    Fcap,  8vo,  Is. 
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VIZETELLY  (ERNEST  A.).-THE  SCORPION  :  A  Romance  of  Spain. 

With  a  Frontispiece.     Crown  bvo,  clolli  extra,  Hh.  <><I. 


WALFORD  (EDWARD,  M.A.).  WORKS  BY. 

'  '     WAIFOKDS  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THJE  tTNlTED  KIN&DOM  (1895).     Containing  the  Descent, 

Birth,    Marriaire,   Education.   &c..   of  12,000  Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs,  Offices,  Ad'dressts, 

Clubs,  <Src.    Royal  ovo,  doth  eilt.  503. 
WALFOKD'8  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1895).    Containing  a  Lijt  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 

Irish  Peers.  &c.     ?rmo.  clcth.  Is. 
WALFORD  S  SHILLING  BARONETAGE  (1895).    Containingr  a  List  of  the  Baronets  of  the  United 

Kiiiifdom,  Biog-raphical  Notices.  Addresses.  &c.    32mo,  cToth,  Is. 
WALFORDS    SHILLING   KNIGHTAGE  (1895).    CoHtaining  a  Li,t  of  the  Knights  of  the   United 

Kingdom,  Eiopraphical  Notices.  .Addresses,  &c.    ijmo,  cloth,  1b. 
WALFORDS  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1895).    Containing  a  List  of  all  the  Members  of  the 

New  Parliament,  their  Addresses.  Clubs.  &c.     32mo,  cloth,  I3. 
WALFORD  B  COMPLETE  PEERAGE.  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  AND  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

(1895)      Royal  32010,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

TALES  OF  OPB  GREAT  FAMILIES.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  6d. 

WALTON    AND    COTTON'S    COMPLETE    ANGLER;   or,  The  Con- 

templative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  61  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7a.  Od. 

WALT    WHITMAN,    POEMS     BY.       Edited,    with    Introduction,    by 
William  M.RossETTi.  With  Portrait.  Cr.Svo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  tin, 

WARD  (HERBERT).-MY  LIFE  WITH  STANLEY^REAR  GUARD. 

With  a  Map  by  F.  S.  Weller.    Post  8vo,  la.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

WARNER   (CHARLES   DUDLEY).— A   ROUNDABOUT   JOURNEY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  <»». 

WARRANT   TO    EXECUTE    CHARLES   I.     A  Facsimile,  with  the  59 

Signatures  and  Seals.     Printed  on  paper  22  in.  Ly  14  in.     'in. 
WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE   MARY    QUEEN   OF   SCOTS.    A  Facsimile,  including 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.     ti.a. 

WASSERMANN  (LILLIAS),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  DAFFODILS.    Crown  Svo,  la. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  CARABAS.     By  Aaron  Watson  and  Lillias  Wassermann. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

WEATHER,  HOW  TO  FORETELL  THE,  WITH  THE  POCKET  SPEC- 

TROSCOPE.    By  F.  W.  Cory.    With  10  1 1 1  ustrations.    Cr.  Svo,  la. ;  cloth,  Iw.  «d . 

WEBBER  (BYRON).— FUN,  FROLICTAND  FANCY.    With  43  Illus- 

trations  by  Phil  May  and  Charles  May.     Fcap.  4to,  picture  cover,  Is. 

WESTALL    (WILLIAM).  —  TRUST-MONEY:       Post  Svo,   illustrated 

boards,  Ha. ;  cloth  limp,  "in,  6d. 

WHIST,  HOW  TO  PLAY  SOLO.   By  Abraham  S.  Wilks  and  Charles 

F.  Pardon.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  iis. 

WHITE  (GILBERT).— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNET 

Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  88. 

WILLIAMS  (W.  MATTIEU,  F.R.A.S.),  WORKS  BY. 

SCIENCE  IN  SHORT  CHAPTERS.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  »8.  6d. 
A  SIMPLE  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6a. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAKING,    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  9s; 
A  VINDICATION   OF  PHRENOLOGY.      With  Portrait  and  43  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  Itis.  ttd. 

WlLUAMSON  (MRS.  RHD.-A  CHILD  WIDOW.    Post  Svo,  bds  725: 
WILSON  (DR.  ANDREW,  F.R.S.E.),  WORKS  BY. 

CHAPTERS  ON  EVOLUTION.   With  2S9  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  tm.  6d. 
LEAVES  FROM  A  NATURALIST'S  NOTE-BOOK.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  •i».  «d. 
LEISURE-TIME    STUDIES.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
STUDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.     With  numerous  lUusts.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  «s. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS:  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM.  Ulusts.  Cr.Svo,  Is.;  cl.,  l».«d. 
GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE.   With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  «d. 

WISSMANN  (HERMANN  VON).-MY  SECOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH 

EQUATORIAL  AFRICA.    With  92  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  lOs. 
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WINTER   (J.    S.),    STORIES   BY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tia.  each; 
cloih  limp.  tin,.  (><I.  each. 

CAVALRY  LIFE. |  REGIBIENTAL  LEGENDS, 

k  SOLDIER'S  CHILDREN.  With  34  lUusirations  by  E.  G.Thomson  and  E.  SxuARt 


Hardy.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  :t»,  0<1. 


WOOD  (H.  F.),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY.     Post  Svo.  boards  «s.  pach. 
PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.    |    ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 

WOOD  (LADY).— SABINA  :    A  Novel.     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 


WOOLLEY  (CELIA  PARKER).-RACHEL  ARMSTRONG ;  or,  Love 

and  Thejjiogy.     Post  8vo,  illu-itrateil  boards,  "in, ;  cloth,  ij»i.  tfd. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7«.  6€l.  each. 
GEORGES.     With  400  Caricatures,  Squibs,  &c. 
HISTORY    OF    CARICATURE   AND    OF    THE    GROTESQUE   IN   ART,  LITERA- 
TUBE,  SCULPTURE,  AND  PAINTING.     Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt.  F.S.A. 


WRIGHT  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY. 

CARICATURE   HISTORY  OF  THE  GEOI 


WYNMAN  (MARGARET) MY  FLIRTATIONS.      With  13  Illustra- 

tions  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3<».  6d. 


VATES    (EDMUND),  NOVELS    BY.      Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  «».  each. 
•*•    LAND  AT  LAST.  |         THE   FORLORN   HOPE.      |      CASTAWAY. 

2ANGWILL  (I.)-GHETTO  TRAGEDIES.     With  Three  Illustrations 

by  A.  S.  Boyd.     Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  1».  net. 

ZOLA  (EMILE),  NOVELSlBY.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  e.xtra.  3s.  6d.  each. 
THE  DOWNFALL.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised. 
THE  DREAM.    Translated  by  Eliza  Chase.    With  8  Illuslratlons  by  Jeanniot. 
DOCTOR  PASCAL.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
MONEY.    Translated  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 
LOURDES.    Translated  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 

EMILE   ZOLA:    A  Biography.    By  R.  H.  Sherard.    With  Portraits,  Illustrations, 
and  Facsimile  Letter.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  1S«. 


SOME  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED  IN  SERIES. 

*»•  For  fuller  cataloguing,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  x-2?, 
THE    MAYFAIR    LIBRARY.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  a«.  6d.  per  Volume. 


A  Journey  Round  My  Koom.  Dy  X.  df-:  Maistke. 

Quips  and  Quidditieg.    By  W.  u.  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  'The  Times." 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  An  A I  iridginent  of  Bur- 
ton's "  Anat'jiny  of  iVlelancholy." 

Poetical  Ingenuities.    By  W.  T.  DonsoN. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bf.c. 

W.  8.  Gilberts  Plays.    Three  Series. 

Songs  of  JiUh  Wit  and  Homonr. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.    By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 

Social  Pressure.     By  Sir  A.  Hhli'S. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.    By  II.  I.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Break,faat-Table.  By  Oliver 
Wendell  Hi>lmes. 

Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  KEMPT. 

Little  Essays :  from  Lamb's  Letters. 

Forensic  Anecdotes.    By  Jacor  Larwood. 


Theatrical  Anecdotes.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 


■  JACO 
Henr 


Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves.     By  E.  LYNN  LiNTON. 
Pastilles  and  Players.    By  R.  Macgregor. 
Now  Paul  and  Virginia.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
The  New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re  saddled.    By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Muses  of  Mayfair.    Edited  by  H.  C.  PennhlU 
Thoreao  :  His  Life  atid  Aims.     By  H.  A.  PaGB. 
Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowlev. 
More  Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowlbv. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  Wm.  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a  Naturalist  s  Note-Book.    By  Dr. 

ANtlKIiW  WlLSiJN. 


THE  GOLDEN  LIBRARY. 

Blvenionsof  the  Echo  Club.  Bayard  Taylor. 
Ballad  History  of  England.    By  W.  C.  Bennu  rr. 
Songs  for  Sailors.    By  W.  C.  BENNErr. 
Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    By  W.  Godwin. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope. 
Scenes  of  Country  Life.    By  Edward  Jesse. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  38.  per  Volume. 
I    The    Autocrat    of   the   Breakfast    Table.      By 
OLIVER  Wendell  Holmes. 

Tale  for  a  Chimney  Comer.    By  LEIGH  Hunt. 

La  Mort  d  Arthur :   Selections  from  Mallory. 

Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

Maxims  and  ReHections  of  Kochefoucanld. 


THE  WANDERER'S  LIBRARY. 

Wanderings  in   Patagonia.    By  Julius   ButR- 

bOllM.     Illustrated. 
Camp  Notes.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  C.  Daniel. 

Illustr.ited  by  CRUIKSHANK. 
Circus  Life.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Lives  of  the  Conjurers.    By  Thomas  Fros  . . 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London  Fairs.    By 

Thomas  Frost. 
Lov-LlXe  Seeps.    By  James  Greenwooo. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  6d.  each. 
Wilds  of  London.    By  James  Greenwood. 
Tunis.     By  Cliev.  Hlsse-Wartkgg.     12  Ulusts. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.    By  P.  FITZGERALD. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 
Th3  Genial  Showman.    By  E.  P.  KINGSTON. 
Story  of  London  Parks.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 
London  Characters.    By  Hhnry  Mayhew. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 
Summer  Cruising  in   the   South  Seas.     By  C 

Warren  Stoddard.    lUusirated 
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Books  in  Series— cottiinued. 

HANDY    NOVELS.      Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  la.  6d.  each. 
The  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart.    By  A.  St.  AUB-VN.      1     Taken  from  the  Enemy.    By  H.  NewbolT. 
Modest  Little  Sara.    By  Ala.n  St.  Albvn.  A  Lost  Sonl.     By  W.  L.  Alden. 

Beven  Sleepers  of  Ephesns.    M.  E.  Colrridcs      I     Dr.  Palliser's  Patient.    By  Grant  ALLEN. 

MY     LIBRARY.     Printed  on  laid  paper,  post  Svo,  half-Roxburghe,  3».  Bd.  each. 
Citation  and  Examioation  of  William  Shakspeare     I     Christie  Johnstone.    Bv  Charles  Keade. 

By  W.  S.  Landor.  Peg  Woffington.     Bv  CHARLES  READR. 

The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Gnerin.  '     The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 

printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  Urn,  e&zh. 
White's  Natnral  History  of  Selhome. 
OalilTcr  s  Travels.  Ac.     By  Dean  S'WIFT. 
Plajrs  by  Richard  Brlnsley  Sheridan. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergv.    By  JACOB  Larwood. 
Thomsons  Seasons.     Illustrated. 
The  Antocrat  of  the  Bre«kfasV Table  and  Tbs 

Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table.    By  Oliver 

WHS-iv,--!.!.  Hnl.Mi--';. 


THE  POCKET  LIBRARY.    Postsvo 

The  Eseays  of  Ella.    By  Charles  Lamb. 
Eobinson  Crusoe.  Illustrated  by  G.  Cruikshank. 
Whims  and  Oddities.    By  THO.MAS  Hood.    With 

85  Illuitraticns. 
The  Barber  s  Chair.    Bv  DOUGLAS  JBRROLD. 
Gastronomy.    By  Brillat-Savarln. 
The  Epicurean.  &c.    By  Thomas  Moore. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.    Edited  hy  E.  Ollier. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 

LiBRART  Editions  of  Novels, aany  Ulust 

By  F.  ai.  AL.L.E.'V. 
Oreen  as  Orass. 

Bj  CrRANT  AI.r.ElV. 


Philistia.  This  Mortal  Coil. 

Babylon.  The  Great  Taboo. 

Strange  Stories.  Dnmaresq  s  Daughter. 

Beckoning  Hand.  Blood  Roval. 

In  all  Shades.  Duchess  of  Powysland. 

The  Tents  of  Shem.  Ivan    Greet  s     Master- 

For  Maimie  s  Sake,  pi'^ce. 

The  Devil  s  Die.  The  Scallywag. 

By  EDITIIV  L,.  AKNOl^O. 
Phra  the  Phoenician. 
The  Constable  of  St.  Nicholas. 

By  Al.AN  »r.  AUBYIV. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.        I  To  his  Own  Master 
Tr.e  Junior  Dean.  In  Face  of  the  World. 

Ma«t«rof  St.Benedict'f.  |  Orchard  DamereJ. 

By  Rer.  S$.  BARI.'V<;^  GOLLD. 
Bed  Spider.  ,  Eve. 

By  ROBERT   B.\RR. 
In  a  Steamer  Chair.        |  From  Whose  Bourne. 

By   FRAIVK   BAURErX. 
The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Brace'ets. 

By   "BEl.LtE." 
Vashti  and  Fsther. 
By  W.  BE8ANT  &  J.  RICE. 


rated,  crown  Svo,  clotb  extra,  3».  6d.  each. 
Br  HAI.L.  CAIIVE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  1  The  Deemster. 
A  Eon  of  Hagar.  I 

By  :TI.%€I..%RE.'V'rOBB.%IV. 
The  Kfd  Sultan.  The  Btirden  of  Isabel. 

.nORT.  &  FRANCES COL.L,INS. 
Tran8.iii|ration.  I  From  Midnight  to  Mid- 

Blacksmith  A  Scholar.         night. 
The  'ViUage  Comedy.        I  Ton  Play  me  False. 
By  WlfiKIE    I'OI.M.'V!^. 


The  Ten  Tears  Tenant. 
Ready  Money Mortiboy. 
With  Haip  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in    Trafalgar  s 

Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the 

Fieet. 


My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Sir.  Lucraft. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia  s  Arbotir. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 

By  WALTER   BESANT 
All    Sorts    and    Condi-     Uncle  Jack 

tions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Herr  Paulus. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  World  Went  Very 

Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
The  Reb-l  Queen. 
Dorothy  Forster.  1 

By  ROBERT   BrCIIANAN. 


Calldren  cf  Qibeon. 
Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
To  Call  Her  M:ne. 
The  Holy  Rote. 
Armorel  0'  Lyonesse. 
St.  Katheiine  s  by  the 

Tower. 
'Verbena  Cimellia  Ste- 

phanotis. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Haunted  Hotel 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel  s  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Scienca, 
•'  I  Say  No. ' 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evi!  Genino. 
The  Lejacv  0'  Ciin. 
A  Rogue  s  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


Armadale. 

After  Dark. 

Mo  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

Mv  Miscellanies. 

Ttie  Woman  in  White. 

The  Moonstone. 

Man  ani  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

The  New  Magdalen. 

By  UVTTON  COOK. 
Paul  Foster  s  Daughter. 

By  E.  II.  COOPER. 
Ckoffory  Hamilton. 

By  V.  CECIK.   COTEN. 
Two  Gir:s  on  a  Barge. 

By  C.    EGBERT   CRADDOCK. 
His  Vanished  Star. 

By  fil.  N.  CREL,L.IN. 
Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio. 

By  .nATT    CRI.TI. 
Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  iTI.  CROKER. 


A  Bird  of  Passage. 

•ToLet.  ' 

Outcast  of  the  People. 


Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
B'ir  of  Linne. 
The      Martyrdom 

Madeline. 
a«d  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 


Annan  Water. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
Red  and  White  Heathf  r. 
Matt.        Rachel  Dene. 


By  J.  :WITCHEH.  CIIAPPl-E. 

The  Minor  Chord. 


Diana  Barrington. 
Proper  Pride. 
A  Fiimily  Likeness. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville. 

Ry  \vil.l.ia:ti  cvpl.es. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE   DAL'DET. 

The  Evangelist  :  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  II.  COLE.IIAIV   DAVIDSON. 

Mr.  Sadler  s  Daughters. 

By    ERASTIUS    DAWSON. 
The  Fotintain  of  Youth. 

By  JA.YIES  DE  TIILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.   liEITU   DERWE.NT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |  Circe's  Lovers 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  tiovEvs— continued. 
By  DICK  DONOVAIV. 

Tracked  to  Doom.  |  M&n  from  Uanchester. 

Bjr  A.  COIVAN   DOVL.E. 

The  Firm  of  Olrdlettone. 

8  .  JE ANIVETTE   JDITNrAIV. 
A  Oaagliter  of  To  day.  |   Vemon'i  Annt. 

Br  ITIrs.  ANNIE  EDWAKDES. 

Archie  Lovell. 

By  G.  1?IAIVVII^I.C   FEIVN. 
The  New  Miatresa.  I  The  Tiger  Lily. 

Witnesa  to  the  Deed.       |  The  White  Virgin. 

Br  PEKCV   FlTZCiEKALiD. 

Fatal  Zero. 

By  B.  E.  FBAIVCTJiLiOIV. 

One  by  One.  I  King  or  Knave  ? 

A  Dog  and  bla  Shadow.      Ropes  of  Sand. 

A  Beal  Queen.  |  Jack  Doyle  «  Daughter. 

Pr<>f.by$^irBABTl.£  FREKC. 

Pandur&ng  Hari. 

By  EDWARD  CiARRETT. 

The  Capel  6irU. 

By  PAUL.  GAVL.OT. 

The  Bed  Shirts. 

Ry  C'lIARI^ES  CIRRON. 

Kohin  Gray.  I  The  Oolden  Shaft. 

Loving  a  Dream.  |  Of  High  Degree. 

Ry  E.  C:Li.4NVII.I.E. 

The  Loft  Heiresi.  I  The  Fouicker. 

A  Fair  Coloniat.  | 

Ry  E.  J.  OOODiYIAN. 

The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  CEC  IL.  GRIFFITH. 

Corinthia  Harazion. 

By  SVDNEY  GRIJNDV. 

The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

Ry  THO.nA!^  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

Ry  RRET  IIARTE. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains.       1  Busy. 

A  Ward  of  the  Ctolden  1  SaU^>ows. 

Gate.                             I  A    rrotigue    Of    Jack 

A     Sappho    of    Green  •  H'.tmlin's. 

Springs.                          '  Bell-Ringer  of  Angel  s. 

Col.  Starbottle's  Client.  Clarence. 

By  JULiIAN  HAW  TIIORIVE. 

Garth.  i  Beatrix  Randolph. 

El  ice  Qnentin.  David  Poindexter  s  Dl<- 

SebastlanStrome.  appearance. 

Dust.  The    Spectre    of    the 

Fortune's  Fool.  I      Camera 

Ry  Sir  A.  UEL.PS. 
Ivac  de  Blron. 

By  I.  HENDERSON. 
Agatha  Page. 

Ry  O.  A.  HENTV. 
Bnjab  the  Juggler.         I  Dorothy's  Double. 

Ry  JOHN  H1L.L. 
The  Common  Ancestor. 

By  mrs.  HL'NGERFORD. 

Lady  Vemer's  Flight.   |  The  Red-House  I(ystery. 

Ry  itirs.  AL.FRED    HINT. 

The  Leaden  Casket.         I  Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.         |  Mrs.  Juliet.- 

Ry   C'rTC'L.IFFE   HVJVJB, 
Eonour  of  Thieves. 

Ry  R.  ASltE    KINC^. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"  The  Wearing  of  the  Oreea. 


The  Piccadilly  {3/Q)  Novels — continued, 

Ry  ED^OND  L.EPEL.L.ET1ER. 

Uadame  Sans  Gene. 

Ry   HARRY   I^INDSAV. 

Bhoda  Boberts. 

Ry  E.  I.YNN  L.INTON. 

Patricia  Kemball. 
tTnder  which  Lord  7 
"  My  Love  I  " 
lone 


Bowing  the  Wind. 
The  Atonement  ot  '..earn 

Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Losk 
The  One  Too  Uiny. 


Faston  Carew. 

Ry  H.  W.  liUCY. 

Gideon  Flevce. 

Ry  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

A  Fair  Sixon.  1  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

Linley  Rochford.  My  Enemy  s  Daujjhter. 

MI35  Misanthrope.  Bed  Diamonds. 

Donna  Quixote.  Dear  Lady  Diidaia. 

Maid  of  Athens.  The  Dictator. 

Cimiola.  I  The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  GEORGE  iTIACDONAL.D. 

Heather  and  Snow.        |  Fhantastes.    , 
By  £..  T.  MEADE. 
A  Soldier  of  Fortune. 

By   BERTRAM    MITFORD. 

The  Gun  Bunner.  I  The  King  a  Assegai. 

The    Luck    of    Gerard    Benshaw         Fanning's 
Bidgeley.  |     Quest. 

By  J.  E.  ML'DDOCK. 
Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood. 
By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph  s  Coat. 
Coals  of  Fire 


Old  Blazer  a  Hero. 
Val  Strange.   ,   Hearts. 
A  Model  Father.  | 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature.  ! 

By  MURRAY 

The  Bishops  Bible.  I 

One  Traveller  Betums. 


First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
BobMartin  s  LitUe  Girl. 
Time  s  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direit  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 

&   HERMAN. 

Paul  Jones  s  Alias. 


RyllUME   NISRET. 

"  Bail  Fp  I  ■■ 

Ry  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

Saint  Ann  s. 

By  G.   OHNET. 

A  Weird  Gift. 

By  OUIDA. 

Two     Little     Wooden 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

TTnder  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil     Caatlemaine'i 

Gage. 
Trlcotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
A  Dor  of  Flanders 
Piscarel. 
Signa. 

Princess  Napraxlne. 
Ariadne. 


Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Bnfflno. 
Pipistrello. 
A  vuiac«<teaimiin». 
Bimbl. 
Wanda. 

Frescoes.  1    Othmir. 
In  Maremma. 
Byrlln.        |  Guilderoy. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Two  Offenders. 


By  MARGARET  A.  PAUI.^ 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

Ry  JAMES   PAYN. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Less  Black  than  We  re 

Painted 
A  ConAdential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
The    Mystery    of  Mir- 

bridge. 
The  Canon  s  Ward. 
Walter  B  Word. 
By  Proxy. 


High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Boof 
From  Exile. 
Glow  worm  Tales, 
^e  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
For  Cash  Only. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 
Bunny  Stories. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  fiovELS— continued. 

Br  Mrs.  CAMPBEI.Ii   PRAED. 

Ontlaw  and  Lawmaker.  |  Christina  Chard. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

V&lentina.  I  Ura.  Lancaiter'a  Bival. 

Tlie  Foreigner!.  | 

By  RICHARD  PBYCE. 

Mlu  Maxwell  B  Aflectioni. 

By  CIIARI.E$»  READE. 

It  i<  Never  Too  I.ate  to  |  Singleheart  andDoable- 


Mand. 
The  Double  Harriage. 
Love    Me    Little,  Love 

Me  Long. 
The   Cloister   and   the 

Hearth. 
The    Course    of    Tme  I 

Love.  I 

The  Autobiography  of 

a  Thief. 
Pat    Yourself   in    His 

Place.  I 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  JUt.  I 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDEI.L,. 

Weird  Stories. 

By  AMEIilE   RIVES. 

Barbara  Dering. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSiOi'V. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 

Br  DORA   RL*!«SEI.L.. 
A  Country  Sweetheart. 

By  \%:  CL.ARK   RUS^MEI.I.. 


face. 
Good    Stories   of    Men 

and  other  Animals. 
Hard  Cash. 
Peg  WoSngton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
OriAth  Gaunt. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Woman  Hater. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 
Keadiana. 


Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 


Alone  onWideWide  Sea. 
The  Phantom  Death. 


By  JOHN    >«.*1.>DEKS. 


Guy  Waterman. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 


The  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 


ByKATHARIIVE  SAINDERS. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth  I  Heart  Salvage. 
Gideon's  Bock.  Sebastian. 

The  High  Mills.  I 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 

By  HAl%'IiEY   SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  T.  in\  SPEIOHT. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  R.  A.  STERIVDA1.E. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BERTHA   THOMAS. 

Proud  Maftie.  |  The  Violin-Player. 

By  ANTHONir  TR0L.1.0PE. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now.  |    Scarborough's  Family. 
Frau  Frohmann.  |    The  LandLeagnera. 

By  FR.4IVCES   E.  TROI.I.OPE. 

Like   Ships   upon  the  I  Anne  Fumess. 
Sea.  I  Mabel's  Progress. 

By  IVAIV  TVROENIEFF,  &c 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 

The  American  Claimant.  |  Tom  Sawyer  Abroad. 
The£l,000,OOOBank'note.  |  Pudd  nhead  Wilion. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TVTl.ER. 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TVTIiER. 

Lady  Bell.  I  The  Blackball  Ohosta. 

The  Bride's  Pass.  I  The  Macdonald  Lass. 

Buried  Diamonds.  | 

By  AliLEIV  UPWARD. 

The  Queen  againat  Owen. 
The  Prince  of  Balklstan. 

By  E.  A.  VIZETElil^V. 
The  Scorpion  :  A  Romance  of  Spain. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 
A  Soldier's  Children. 

ByMAROARET  IVYNMAN. 
My  FUrUtions. 

By  E.  ZOIiA. 
The  Downfall.  |  Dr.  Paacai. 

The  Dream.  j  Uoaey.      |     Loordet. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

boards,  3s.  each. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated 

By  ARTEMUS   WARD.  I 

Artemna  Ward  Complete. 

Ry  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah.  ! 

By  H.4MI1.TON   AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |  Confldences. 

By  M.4RV  AL,BERT. 

Brooke  Finchley's  Daughter. 

By  Mrs.  AL.EXANDER. 

Maid,  Wife  or  Widow  T   |  Valerie  s  Fate. 

By  GRANT  AI.iiEN. 


Strange  Stories. 

PhUistla. 

Babylon. 

The  Devil's  Die. 

This  Mortal  CoU. 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 

Blood  Boyal. 


For  Maimie's  Sake. 
The  Tents  of  Sham. 
The  Great  Taboo. 
Dnmaresq  s  Daughter. 
The  Duchess   of  Powya. 

land. 
I'vanOreet'sHasterpiece. 
The  Scallywag. 


By    E.    LESTER    ARNO£.D. 

Phra  the  Phoenician. 

By  .4L,.AN  ST,  AUBVN. 

A  Fellow  of  Trinity.       I  Master  of  St.Ba>aadlct's 
The  Junior  Dean.  |  To  His  Own  Master.. 

.  By  Rrr.  S.  BARINO  OOUIiD. 

Red  Spider,  |  Eva. 


By  FRANK  BARRETT. 


Fettered  for  Life. 
Little  Lady  Linton. 
Between  Life  dt  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassou- 

lich. 
Folly  Morrison. 
Lieut.  Bamabai 


Honest  Da  via. 
A  Prodigal  s  Progress. 
Found  Guilty. 
A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John   Ford :    and    lUa 
Helpmate. 


SHEL.SIJBV     BEAUCHAMP. 

Orantley  Orange. 

By  WAIiTER   BE S  A  NT. 


Dorothy  Forster. 

Children  of  Oibeon. 

Uncle  Jack. 

Herr  Panlus. 

All  Sorts  and  Condi- 
tions of  Men. 

The  Captains'  Room. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 

The  World  Went  Very 
Well  Then. 


For  Faitii  and  FreedonL- 

To  Call  Her  Mine.  ; 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesss. 

The  Holy  Rose. 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

St.  Katherine  s  by  tha 

Tower. 
Verbena  Camellia. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 

By  W.  BESANT  Oc  J.  RIC  E. 


This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia  s  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 


The  Ten  Tears  Tenant 
Ready- Money  Moitiijoy 
With  Harp  and  Crown: 
'Twas     in     Trafalgars 

Bay. 
The    Chaplain    of   th* 

Fleet. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  A.tlBROSE  BIEKIE. 

In  the  Midst  of  Life. 

By  FKEDERirK  BOVI.R. 

Camp  Notes.  I  Chronicles  of  Noman  s 

Savage  Life.  |      Land. 

By  BRET    IIARTE. 
Califomlan  Stories.        '  Flip.  I    Mamja. 

Gabriel  Conroy.  i  A  Phyllis  of  the  Sif  rras. 

The    Luck    of    Boaring    A  Waif  of  the  PIaIdb. 

Camp.  '  A  Ward  of  the  Golden 

An  Heiress  of  Ked  Sog.  I      Gate 

By  HAROLD   BRYBCiE^. 
Uncle  Bam  at  Home. 

By  ROBERT   RirilANAX, 


Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  ChUd  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine 
By  IIAI.I 


The  Martyrdom  of  Mv 

deline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 
The  Heir  of  Linn*. 

C'AIXE. 


The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  I  The  Deemster. 
A  Son  of  Bagar.  | 

By  Conimnndcr  C.4]TIERO.'V. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "  Black  Prince." 
By  ITIiM».  liOfETT  (A  TIEROIV. 
Deceivers  Ever.  I  Juliet  s  Guardian. 

By  AUi^TIIV   CLrARE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

By  mm.  ARCHER  CEIVE. 
Paul  FerroU. 
Why  Paul  FerroU  Killed  bis  Wife. 

By  MACf^AREN   COBBAIV. 
The  ciire  of  Souls.  |    The  Red  Sultan. 

By  €.  AI.Ii$iTOIM   COIil.lIV^. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

iriORT.  &  FRANCES  COIil.llVS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Sweet  and  Twenty. 

Transmigration.  i  The  Village  Comedy. 

Fiom  Midnight  to  Mid-     You  Play  me  False. 

night.  Blacksmith  and  Scholar 

A  Fight  with  Fortune.  I  Frances. 

By  ^VILiKlE   C'OI.IillVS. 


My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
Th<M(oonstone. 
Mafi  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel  s  Dau);hter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
••  I  Say  No  I  " 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 
Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


Armadale. 

After  Dark. 

Ho  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  7 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

A  Rogue's  Life. 

By  M.  J.  COLQUHOVIV. 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  BUTTON  COOK. 
Leo.  I  Paul  Foster  s  Daughter. 

By   C.  ECBERT   CRAI>DO<?K. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

RyJTIATT    CRIM. 
Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  ITI.  CROKER. 
Pretty  Miss  NevUl.  I  Bird  of  Passage. 
Diana  Barrlngton.  Proper  Pride. 

"To  Let."  I  A  Family  Likeness. 

By  TV.  CYPI.ES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  AI.PHONSE   BAUBET. 
The  Evangelist ;  or.  Port  Salvation. 

Ry  ERAMiTIUS  BAWSOtV. 
The  Fountain  of  Tonth. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  JAITIES  BE   9IIL.I.E. 

A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  I.EITH    BERWEIVT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.         I  Circe  s  Lovers. 
By  CIIARI.,EW    BIC^KENS. 

Sketches  by  Boz.  I  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Oliver  Twist.  | 

By  BfCK   BOIVOVAIV. 


From  Information  Re- 
ceived. 

Tracked  to  Doom. 

Link  by  Link 

Suspicion  Aroiued. 

Dark  Deeds. 

The  Long  Arm  of  the 
Law. 


The  Man-Hunter. 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Caught  at  Last  I 
Wanted  I 
Who    Poisoned    Hetty 

Duncan? 
Man  from  Manchester. 
A  Detective  s  Triumphs 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 

By  ITIrx.  AIVIVIE  EB1TARBE9. 
A  Point  of  Honour.        |  Archie  Lovell. 

By  m.  BETHAill-EBWARBS. 
Felicia.  |  Kitty. 

By  EBW.  ECiCLESTON. 
Boxy. 

By  «.   ITIANVir.l.E    FEIVJV. 
The  New  Mistress.         |     Witness  to  the  Deed. 
By  PERCY  FITX<.;ERAI.,». 
Bella  Donna.  I  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 

Never  Forgotten.  Seventy  -  Ave    Brooke 

Polly.  Street. 

Fatal  Zero.  |  The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

By  P.  FITZOERAL.O  and  others. 
Strange  Secrets. 

AI.BANV    BE    FONBI..ANQIJE. 
Fllthv  Lucre. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCir.T.OIV. 


Olympia. 
One  by  One. 
A  Real  Qneen. 
Queen  Cophetua. 


King  or  Knave? 
Romances  of  the  Law. 
Ropes  of  Sand. 
A  Dog  and  bis  Shadow, 


By  HAROr.B   FREDERICK. 

Seth's  Brothers  Wife.    |   The  LAwton  Girl. 
Pie<.  by  Mir  BARTl^E  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Hart. 

By  HAIIV  FRIf^WELL,. 

One  of  Two. 

By  ED^VARD  OARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  <,:il.BERT  OAVf... 

A  Strange  Manuscript. 

By  CHARL.es  OIBBOIV. 

Robin  Gray.  i  In  Rcnour  Bound. 

Fancy  Free.  1  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

For  Lack  of  Gold.  The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

What   will   the   World     The  Golden  Shaft. 


Of  High  Jjegree. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Hearts  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


Say? 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
A  Heart  s  Problem. 
The  Dead  Heart. 

By  WILLIAITI  OILBERT. 
Dr.  Austin  s  Quests.       I  The     Wizard    of    the 
James  Duke.  |      Mountain. 

By    ERIVEST   OLAIVVf LLE. 
The  Lost  Heiress.  I  The  Fossicker. 

A  Fair  Colonist.  | 

By  HEIVRV  OREVIL.LE. 
A  Noble  Woman.  |  Nikanor. 

By   (  ECIL.   OBIFFITH. 
Corlnthla  Marazion. 

B)   f>*VD.\EY  CSRIJNDY. 
The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By  .lOllIM   IIABBERTOIV. 
Brueton  B  Bayou  |   Country  Luck. 

By  ANDRETV   HALLIDAY. 
Every-day  Papers. 

By  Lndy  DIJFFVS   HABDV. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
Br  TIIOITIA!!^  IIAKDV. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  J.BERWICK  IflARWOOD. 

The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  JUJLIAIV  HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. 

ElUce  Qaentin. 

Fortune  s  Fool. 

SUu  Cadogna. 

Seba«tiaQ  Stroma. 

Dost. 


Beatrix  Randolph. 

Love— or  a  Name. 

David  Poindextera  Dis- 
appearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the 
Camera. 


By  Sir  ARTIIIJR   IIELrP!^. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

By   HEIVRV    UEK.UAN. 

A  Iteading  Lady. 

By  UEABOIV  I1IL.L.. 

Zambra  the  Detective. 

Byjouiv  anjjj. 

Treason  Felony. 

By  7Ir8.  CASHEI.   HOEY. 

The  Lover's  Creed. 

By  mra.  OEOROE  HOOPER. 

The  House  of  Baby. 

By  TIOHE    HOPKIIVS. 

Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  IVIrs.  HUrVOERFORD. 
A  Maiden  all  Forlorn.  I  A  Mental  Struggle. 
In  Durance  Vile.  A  Modern  Circe. 

Marvel.  |  Ladv  Verner's  Flight. 

By  ITIrs.  AliFRKI)   Hl'IVT. 
Thomicroft  a  Model.       I   Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.         |  The  Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN  INQEL.OW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By    Wn.   JA71E80IV. 
Mr  Dead  Self. 

By  HARRIETT  JAV. 
The  Dark  Colleen.  |  Queen  of  Connanght. 

By  iTIARK   KER»iHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE    KINC 
A  Drawn  Game.  |  Fassion's  Slave 

"  The  Wearing  of  the    Bell  Barry. 
Green."  | 

By  JOHN  L.EY!!). 
The  Lindsays. 

By  E.  I..\'NN   L.INTON. 
Patricia  KembaU.  i  The  Atonement  of  Leam 

The  World  Well  Lost.  Oundas. 

Tinder  which  Lord  T        j  With  a  Silken  Thread. 
FastonCarew.  The      Rebel     of      the 

"  My  Love  I  "  Family. 

Ibna.  I  Sowing  the  Wind. 

By  HENRY    W.  L.i;€Y. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  ji.sTiN  McCarthy. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.         I   Camiola. 
Waterdale  Neighbours.  ]  Donna  Quixote. 


Maid  of  Athens. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
The  Dictator. 
Red  Diamonds. 


Mv  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 

By  HCCilf  iUACCOJLl.. 
Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet. 

By  AONES  lUACDONEIili. 

Quaker  Cousins. 

KATHARINE    ».  ITIACQUOID. 

The  Evil  Eye.  |  Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  ITIAI.I.OCK. 

A  Bomance  of  the  Nine- 1  The  New  Republic. 
taaDtb  Century.  | 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  FliORENCE    ITIARRYAT. 

Open  !  Sesame  I  I  A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

Fighting  the  Air.  |  Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.  mASTER.TIAN. 

Half  a-dozen  Daughters. 

By  BRANDER  ITIATTHEW9. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  ]>EONAR»   MERRICK. 

The  Man  who  was  Good. 

By  JEAN  lUIDDIiEiUASS. 

Touch  and  Go.  |  Mr.  Dorilllon. 

By  Mrs.  MOL.ESWORTH. 

Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  ML'DDOCK. 
Stories  Weird  and  Won-  I  From  the  Bosom  of  ths 

der.'ul.  Deep. 

The  Dead  Man's  Secret.  | 

By  MLRKAY  anil   HERMAN. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  I  The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones  s  Alias.  | 

By  »,  CHRISTIE   MCRR.^Y. 


A  Life  s  Atonement. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob     Martins     Little 

Girl. 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 


A  Model  Father. 

Joseph  s  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

'VTal  Strange. 

Old  Blazer  s  Hero. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

By  HENRY   MCRRAV. 
A  Game  of  Bluff.  |  A  Song  of  Sixpence. 

By  HUME  NISBET. 
"  Bail  Up  I  "  I  Dr.Bernard  St.'7inceiit. 

ByAI^ICE    0'HANL.ON. 
The  Unforeseen.  |  Chance?  or  FateT 

By  OEOBOES  OHNET. 
Dr.  Rameau.  I  A  Weird  Gift. 

A  Last  Love.  | 

By  Mrs.  OI.IPHANT. 

Whiteladies.  I  The  Greatest  Heiress  in 

Tbe  Primrose  Path.  |     England. 

By   Mrs.  ROBERT  0'R£I1,I,V. 
Phoebe  s  Fortunes. 

By  OiriDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Idalia. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Cecil  Cistlemaine  sGage 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

FoUe  Farine. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Fascarel. 

Si^a. 

Princess  Naprazine. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 


Two      Little     Wooden 

Shoes. 
Moths. 
Bimbl. 
Pipistrello. 
A  village  CommuM, 
Wanda. 
Othmar. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Gullderoy. 
Rnffino. 
Syrlin. 

Santa  Barbara. 
Ouida's   Wisdom,    Wit. 

and  Pathos. 


MAROARET  AGNES  PAUI*i 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  C.  L..  PIRKIS. 

Lady  Lovelace. 

By  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBEIili  PRAEO. 

The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 
'7alentina.  |  Mrs.  Lancaster's  BivkL 

The  Foreigners.  |  Gerald. 

By  RICH.IRD    PRYCB. 
Hiss  Maxwell's  Ailections. 
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Two-Shilling  liovEi.s^contiiiued. 
By  JAiUE!^  PAVIV. 


Talk  of  the  Town. 

Holiday  Tasks. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Glow  worm  Tales. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

Sunny  Stories. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
I  The  Family  Scapegrace. 
I  Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
I  Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
I  Married  Beneath  Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Less  Black  than  We  re 
Painted. 

Some  Private  'Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

The  Mystery  of  Mir- 
bridge. 

The  Word  and  the  Will, 

A  Prince  of  the  Biood. 

A  Trying  Patient. 

By  C^IIAKI.EI^   READE. 

A  TerribleTemptation. 

Foul  Play. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

Hard  Cash. 

Singleheart  and  Double- 
face. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and 
other  Animals. 

Peg  WofBngton. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

A  Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A  WomanEater. 


Bentlnck's  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humorous  Stories, 

£200  Reward. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

By  Proxy. 

ITnder  One  Roof. 

High  Spirits. 

Carlyon's  Year. 

From  Exile. 

For  Cash  Only. 

Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward, 


It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 

Mend. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Put    Yourself   in    His 

Place. 
Love  Me   Little,   Love 

Me  Long. 
The   Cloister  and    the 

Hearth. 
The    Course    of    True 

Love. 
The  JUt. 
The  Autobiography  of 

a  Thief. 

By  ITlri^.  J.  M.  RIDJDEI.I. 


Weird  Stories. 
Fairy  Water. 
Her  Mother  s  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  s 
Garden  Party. 


The  Uninhabited  House 
The  Mystery  in  Palace 

Gardens. 
The  Nun  s  Curse. 
Idle  Tales. 


By  A.^IEI>1E   RIVES. 

Barbara  Dering. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINJ^OIV. 

Women  are  Strange.      |  The  Hands  of  Justice, 

By  JAMES  RUIVCIMAN. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Srace  Balmaign  s  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

By  W.  CliARK   RVSSET.Ti. 


The  Romance  of  Jenny 

Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone   on  a  Wide  Wide 

Sea. 


Round  the  Galley  Fire 
On  the  Fo  k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  'Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Ham- 
mock. 
The    Mystery    of    the 

••Ocean  Star." 
CiEOROE  AVQUSTl'S  SAliA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOUiV  SAUIVDERS. 
Buy  Waterman,  I  The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers,        | 

By  KATHARINE   SAUrVDER.S, 
Joan  Merryweather.       I  Sebastian, 
The  High  Mills.  Margaret     and    Eliza 

Heart  Salvage,  I      beth. 

By  OEOBOE  R.  SIITIS. 


Rogues  and  Vagabonds, 
The  Ring  o'  Bells, 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
M<»ry  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To  day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 


Tinkletop's  Crime. 

Zeph. 

My  Two  Wives. 

Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 

Scenes  from  the  Show, 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  ARTHUR  SKETC'III.EV. 

A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  HAW1.EV  SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  T.  W\  SPEIOIIT. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  i  Back  to  Life. 

Dyke,  ]  The  LoudwaterTragedy. 

The  Golden  Hoop,  Burgo  s  Romance, 

Hoodwinked,  Quittance  in  Full, 

By  Devious  Ways.  I 

Br  R.  A.  STERNDALrE. 

The  Afghan  Knife, 

By  B.  I.OIJIS   STEVEIXSOX. 
New  Arabian  Nights.     |  Prince  Otto. 

By  BERTII.4^   TIIO.MA<^. 

Cressida.  I  The  Violin-Player. 

Proud  Maisie.  { 

By  ^VAI>TER   TIIORIVBURV. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.    |  Old  Stories  Retold. 
T.  AOOIiPIIVS  TROL,L,Ot>E. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond, 

By  E.  ELEANOR  TROI>I.OPE. 

Like    Ships    upon   thi  I  Anne  Furness. 
Sea.  I  Mabel  s  Progress. 

By  ANTHOIVY  TRUI.I.OPE. 

Frau  Frohmann.  The  American  Senator. 

Marion  Fay.  Mr.     Scarborough  s 

Kept  in  the  Dark,  Family. 

John  Caldigate,  The     Golden     Lion    ot 

The  Way  We  Live  Now.        Granpere, 

The  Land-Leaguers, 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 
Famell's  Folly, 

By  IVAIV  TUROEIVIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  lUARK   TWAIIV. 
A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  i  Life  on  the  ■Mississippi. 

Continent.  I   The     Prince    and    the 

The  Gilded  Age.  Pauper. 

Huckleberry  Finn.  I  A  Yankee  at  the  Court 

MarkTwains  Sketches.  |      of  King  Arthur. 


The  '£1,000,000     Bank- 
Note. 


Tom  Sawyer, 

A  Tramp  Abroad. 

Stolen  white  Elephant. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TVTIiER. 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TVTIiER. 


The  Huguenot  Fami'y. 
The  Blackhal'  Ghosts. 
What  SheCameThrough 
Beauty  and  the  Beasts 
Citoyenne  Jaqneline. 


The  Bride  B  Pass. 

Buried  Diamonds. 

St.  Mungo's  City. 

Lady  Bell. 

Noblesse  Oblige. 

Disappeared. 

By  AI.liEN   IJPWARB. 

The  Queen  against  Owen, 

By    AARON    WATSON    nnd 
lill.I.IAS  WASSERMANN. 

The  Marquis  of  Ca,ra<:  as. 

By    WIl.lvlAinL   ^VESTAHi. 

Trust-Money. 

By  Mrs.  F.  II.  W^II.,IiIAMSO.^. 

A  Child  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  ^VINTER. 

Cavalry  Life,  |  Regimental  Legends, 

By  II.  F.  WO(»i>. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard, 

The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

By  JLady  WOOJD. 

Sablna. 

CEIjIA  PARKER  W^OOI^liEY. 

Rachel  Armstrong  ;  or,  I.ove  and  1  iieology. 

By  EDMVNO   YATES. 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  I  Castaway. 

Land  at  Last. 
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